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ITALY. 


ROME. 

ANCIENT  arid  modern  Rome  have  been  the 
objedt  of  fo  many  difquifitions,  inveibigations 
and  furveys,  that  all  farther  difcoveries  feem  to 
foe  at  ait  end  : the  whole  however  is  not  yet 
exhaufted.  I lhall  hazard  fome  confiderations  on 
certain  objedts,  which  have  either  efcaped  cu- 
riofity,  or  which  I flna.ll  examine  in  a new  light, 
and  to  avoid  confufiori  flaall  diftribute  them 
under  diftindt  titles.  But  thefe  confiderations, 
like  all  thofe  in  which  I have  indulged  myfelf  in 
the  courl'e  of  this  work,  are,  to  ufe  the  words  of 
a French  writer*,  “ fdot  the  meafure  of  the  things, 
“ but  the  meafure  of  my  light.” 

* Montaigne,  L.  ir.  c.  10. 
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ANTI  CRU  I T I E S. 

At  every  ftep  in  Rome,  you  meet  with  fome 
monuments,  or  fome  ruins,  relative  to  fads  the 
more  interefting,  as  on  them  it  was  that  the 
eyes  of  the  mind  became  opened  in  its  earlieft 
ftudies. 

Rome  is  the  firft  world  that  wa$  known  to  us, 
and  a world  to  the  embellifhment  of  which  hiftory, 
eloquence,  poetry,  and  all  the  moil  ornamental  arts, 
have  emuloufly  exerted  themfelves ; civitas , in  qua 
nemo  hofpes  niji  Barbaras  ( a )■,  a city,  where  they 
only  are  ftrangers  who  are  ftrangers  to  litera- 
ture, and  to  all  knowledge  either  ferious  or  polite  j 
and  who  never  heard  di  quelli  Qmaccioni  che  vi 
habitarono , di  quei  Republiconi  liberi , finceri  e 
d’animo  veramente  Romano *,  of  thole  great  men, 
of  thofe  free  honeft  and  bold  republicans,  whofe 
fouls  were  intirely  Roman,  Mqvemur  enim,  nefcio 
quo  padlo,  faid  Cicero,  locis  ipfis  in  quibus  eorum 
quos  admiramur  adfunt  veftigia  (b.) 

Indeed,  where  is  that  imagination  which  is 
not  affe&ed  at  the  firft  fight  of  that  capital,  fo 

long 

fa)  Cicero  ufed  to  iay  of  Athens,  Quacumque  ingredimur ^ 
in  aliquam  hiftoriam  <veJHgium  ponimus . De  Fin.  L.  v. 

* Annibal  Caro  Litter. 

(b)  “ I have,”  faid  Montaigne,  “ feen  elfewhere  edifices  in 
25  ruins,  and  fetues  both  of  gods  and  men  defaced  ; and  yet 
€X  I cannot  without  wonder  and  veneration  behold  the  fepul- 
chre  of  this  once  fo  large  and  potent  a city.  I was  acquainted 
<c  with  the  affairs  of  Rome  long  before  I knew  any  thing 
of  thofe  of  my  own  family.  I had  the  Capitol  and  its 
2<  whole  figure  in  my  mind,  when  the  Louvre  was  quite  un- 
2C  known  tome,  and  had  heard  of  the  Tiber  before  the  Seine, 
f*  My  thoughts  have  run  more  on  the  condition  and  fortunes 
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long  the  feat  of  univerfal  empire,  to  which  were 
led  in  triumph  the  kings  and  the  fpoils  of  thofe 
nations  who  now  think  themfelves  invincible, 
and  which  ftill  in  many  refpefcs  is  poffefied 
of  the  empire,  and  of  the  eternity,  annexed 
to  the  deftiny  of  Rome  ! The  modern  Capitol,  in 
its  prefent  appearance,  has  been  erected  on  the 
foundations  of  the  ancient.  Michael  Angelo,  the 
author  of  the  plan,  has  fpread  all  over  the  three 
bodies  of  the  ftrudture,  their  accompaniments  and 
avenues,  that  grandeur  and  majefty,  by  which  fuch 
an  edifice  fhould  be  diitinguifiied. 

The  night  which  followed  the  pojfejfo,  Ifawall  the 
outward  parts  of  thefe  buildings  illuminated  in  the 
Roman  manner  ; that  is,  with  flambeaux  of  white 
wax.  The  halls,  the  fquare  and  its  avenues, 

gt  of  Lucullus,  Metellus,  and  Scipio,  than  of  any  of  my  own 

countrymen. -Finding  myfelf  ufelefs  to  this  age,  I recur 

to  that  other,  and  am  fo  taken  with  it,  that  this  old  Rome, 
in  its  free,  juft,  and  fiourifhing  ftate,  (for  neither  am  I de- 
*e  lighted  with  its  infancy  or  old  age)  affeds  and  warms  me, 
“ fo  that  I cannot  fee  the  fituation  of  their  ftreets  and  houfes, 
<c  and  thofe  ancient  ruins  reaching  to  the  very  antipodes, 
“ without  all  the  powers  of  my  foul  being  ftirred.  I am 
charmed  when  I view  the  countenance  of  thofe  Romans, 
4<  their  attitude,  and  their  garb.  I ruminate  thofe  great 
“ names  to  myfelf,  and  make  my  ears  ring  with  them. 

44  Ego  illos  <veneror9  et  t ant  is  nominibus  ajfurgo . 

iC  —Of  things  in  fome  meafure  great  and  admirable  I ad- 
“ mire  even  what  is  common.  I break  out  into  wiihes  that 
I could  fee  them  converfe,  walk  and  fup  together.  It  would 
be  ingratitude  to  overlook  the  remains  and  images  of  fo 
many  perfons,  fo  eminent  for  virtue  and  courage,  whom  I 
have  feen  born  and  die,  and  who  fet  us  fo  many  good  ex- 
l4  amples  did  we  but  mind  them.’5  B.  iii.  c.  9. 
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fwarmed  with  people  from  the  city  and  thg 
neighbouring  country,  whom  the  ceremony  had 
drawn  to  Rome^  The  defendants  of  the  Sabines, 
of  the  Equi,  of  the  Volfci,  &c.  were  there  with 
their  children  and  wives,  in  all  their  finery  and 
peculiar  drefies,  very  befcoming  and  finart,  and 
in  infinite  variety  •,  all  animated  with  that  free 
open  hilarity,  little  of  which  is  to  be  found  among 
the  people  of  Rome,  nor  in  general  among  the 
inhabitants  of  cities  •,  and  making  up  to  thofe 
whom  they  thought  moft  able  to  explain  to  them 
the  fine  things  which  they  faw,  and  moft  of  them 
for  the  firft  time  ; almoft  all  of  a fine  ftature,  well 
fhaped,  and  in  their  air  and  carriage  that  pleafing 
eafe  and  freedom,  which  in  the  Italian  ladies  is 
generally  ftified  by  art,  tametfi  bona  eft  Nat  nr  a*. 

By  the  illuminations,  the  two  wings  along  the 
fquare  of  the  Capitol  appeared  to  me  not  pre- 
cifely  perpendicular  to  the  main  body  from  which 
they  are  detached  : it  feemed  as  if,  at  their  extre- 
mities facing  the  town,  they  inclined  towards  the 
fquare,  thefe  extremities  intercepting  the  fight  of 
the  illumination.  This  flight  irregularity  I had 
not  perceived  by  day  light.  The  architedl,  to 
be  fure,  was  forced  to  it  by  the  irregularity  of  the 
ground  •,  or  perhaps  it  might  only  be  an  optical 
deception. 

I had  heard,  and  had  even  read  in  fome  ac- 
counts, that  the  Capitoline  mount  is  at  prefent 
almoft  on  a level  w ith  the  ground  of  Rome ; and 
fo  it  is,  as  to  that  part  which  faces  the  Forum  Ro- 
manum,  or  Campo  Vaccino.  This  part,  which 


* Terent.  Eunuchus. 
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was  made  of  the  fubfiruffiones  attributed  to  Tar- 
quin,  has  been  lowered,  and  the  ground  of  the 
Forum  greatly  raifed,  fo  that  they  now  commu- 
nicate by  a very  gentle  dope.  The  true  Tarpeian 
rock  ftill  retains  a great  part  of  its  ancient  fteep- 
nefs  ; it  forms  the  outlet  from  the  fquare  between 
the  right  wing  of  the  modern  Capitol  and  the 
main  body.  This  outlet  leads  to  the  banks  of 
the  Tiber  by  a rugged  declivity,  and  fo  fteep  as 
fcarce  to  be  afcended  without  the  help  of  one’s 
hands.  In  a word,  though  the  ground  at  the  bot- 
tom be  raifed,  any  one  thrown  down  from  it  would 
have  good  luck  to  efeape  with  his  life. 

AUGUSTUS’S  MAUSOLEUM. 

That  any  part  of  Augustus’s  maufoleum  ftill 
remains  vifible,  is  owing  to  its  folidity  : mole  fud 
fiat.  In  its  circular  form,  and  pofition  with  re- 
gard to  the  Tiber,  it  was  like  Adrian’s  maufoleum, 
now  the  caftle  of  St,  Angelo,  The  pyramids  of 
Egypt  gave  the  Romans  their  firft  ideas  of  thofe 
huge  funeral  monuments,  in  the  greater  part 
of  which  they  had  likewife  adopted  the  pyrami- 
dical  form ; Auguftus,  we  may  fuppofe,  thought 
the  circular  more  analogous  to  the  majefty  of  the 
fovereigns  of  the  univerfe. 

The  rudera  of  this  maufoleum  fhew  it  to  have 
been  an  edifice  not  lefs  grand  than  folid.  The 
whole  carcafs  is  ftill  exifting  in  a round  tower  about 
forty  feet  diameter ; the  walls  of  which,  in  a part 
of  the  external  furface,  are  ftill  incrufted  with 
thofe  ftones,  placed  lozenge-wife,  which  the 
ancients  called  Opus  reticulatum.  The  infide  of 
this  tower  is  every  where  perpendicular  and  of  a 
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piece  ; whereas  the  outfide  is  ftill  divided  into  two 
Rories,  the  firft  with  a double  wall  of  a prodigious 
thicknefs.  The  projefture  of  this  wall  was  un- 
queftionably  a foccle,  or  bafis  to  the  columns 
appertaining  to  the  fecond  Rory,  which  perhaps 
was  of  a (lighter  conRru&ion,  and  only  with  pilaf- 
ters,  of  which  no  manner  of  veRiges  are  now 
remaining.  The  wall  of  this  fecond  Rory,  which 
is  Rill  of  a confiderable  height,  is  crowned  with  a 
continual  arbour,  and  Riaded  by  fome  vines 
planted  within  the  monument.  The  grapes  of 
this  vineyard,  which  was  originally  planted  with 
the  mufcadel  vines  of  Alexandria  (c),  were  theh 
completely  ripe.  On  this  terrace  I ufed  to  go  and 
entertain  myfelf  with  the  profpeft  of  Rome,  and 
the  country  under  the  cannon  of  St.  Angelo,  and 
whilR  eating  of  this  excellent  fruit  I meditated 
on  the  vanity  of  human  grandeur. 

It  would  be  very  difficult  to  decide  from  the 
prefent  condition  of  the  places,  whether  the  infide 
of  this  monument  was  diRributed  into  niches  for 
the  urns  in  which  were  to  be  depofited  the  aRies  of 
a family.  Which  AuguRus,  to  be  fure,  flattered 
himfelf  was  to  partake  of  the  fuppofed  eternity 
of  his  empire  : if  fo,  its  inward  difpofltion  muR 
have  been  the  fame  as  that  of  the  Columbarium  (d) 
in  the  Appian  road,  which  was  the  receptacle  fot* 
the  aflies  of  all  the  freedmen  of  the  Auguflan 
family.  I have  already  faid  that  the  inward  wall 
is,  throughout  its  whole  circumference,  perpen- 

(c)  Thefe  produce  a grape  which  the  Italians  highly 
prize,  and  call  it  U*va.  .».*•« 

(d)  It  was  difcovered  in  the  beginning  of  this  century,  an  4 
M.  Bianchini  has  given  a learned  defcription  of  it# 

dicular 
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Cicular  and  fmooth  •,  but  at  the  foot  of  this  wall, 
and  under  its  double  thicknefs,  were  vaults,  ftill 
intire,  and  every  where  varnilhed  with  a kind  of 
cement  or  red  maftic,  which  has  loft  nothing  either 
in  its  folidity,  or  the  glofs  of  its  colour.  Theie 
vaults,  once  perhaps  the  dormitories  of  the  Mar- 
celli,  the  Germanici,  the  Agrippae,  the  Drufi,  the 
Liviae,  the  Odaviae,  and  the  firft  Ctefars,  that  is, 
of  fome  of  the  greateft  perfonages  ever  known  in 
the  whole  univerfe,  now  is  a lay-ftall  for  the  dung 
and  all  other  filth  ufed  in  manuring  the  garden 
which  has  been  made  within  the  monument. 

The  artifts  in  building  the  maufoieum  had, 
by  way  of  diftindion,  a tomb  for  them  in  its 
neighbourhood,  where  has  been  found  this  in- 
fcription  I 

D.  M. 

Ulpio  Martiali, 

Aug.  Lib.  a Marmoribus.’ 

I am  furprifed  that  fome  antiquaries  fiiould 
have  been  fo  far  miftaken,  as  to  make  any  other 
monument  than  this  maufoieum  the  tomb  intend- 
ed by  Virgil  in  thefe  beautiful  lines  in  the  fixtfi 
book  of  the  iEneid  : 

Quantos  ille  Virum  magnam  Mavortis  ad  urlem 

Campus  aget  gemitus,  vel  Fiberine,  videbis 

Funera-y  cum  tumulum  prueterlabere  ruentem  / 

Firft,  this  maufoieum  faced  the  Campus  Martiusf 
which  in  Auguftus’s  time  was  ftill  without  the  cir- 
cuit of  Rome.  Secondly,  it  was  between  the 
Xiber  and  the  Flaminian  road  which  crofted  the 
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Campus  Martius.  Thirdly,  Auguftus,  according 
to  Suetonius,  had  begun  it  in  his  Gxth  confullhip  i 
and  Marcellus  died  in  the  eleventh  confuHhip  of  his 
uncle,  who  reckoned  his  intermediate  confullhips 
by  the  years  : now,  fuppoling  the  building  of  this 
maufoleurn  to  have  taken  up  four  or  five  years, 
it  had  been  juft  finilhed  when  Marcellus  died. 

On  beholding  thefe  auguft  ruins,  the  place  of 
the  Scipios  tomb,  the  remains  of  the  funeral 
monuments  of  fo  many  heroes  who  railed  Rome 
to  fuch  power  and  glory,  it  is  natural  for  the  mind 
to  fall  into  that  reflection,  which  they  produced 
in  Lucretius, 

V#  verb  dubitabis  ei  indigndbere  obire^ 

Mortua  cui  vita  ejt  jam  vivo  et  pane  videnti *, 


OBELISKS. 


Near  the  entrance  of  Auguftus’s  maufoleurn 
flood  two  obelifks,  of  which  Sixtus  V,  caufed  one 
to  be  removed,  and  fet  up  facing  the  north  front  of 
Santa  Maria  Majore  : the  other  is  faid  to  be  ftill 
buried  under  the  rubbifti  by  which  the  ground  of 
Rome  has  been  fo  prodigioully  raifed,  efpecially  in 
this  part.  They  were  without  hieroglyphics, 
and  doubtlefs  the  very  fame  which,  as  Pliny 
informs  us,  were  by  Auguftus’s  order  cut  in 
the  quarries  of  Upper  Egypt. 

The  many  monuments  of  this  kind  brought 
from  Egypt  to  Rome,  but  afterwards  thrown 
down  from  their  pedeftals,  and  the  greater  part 
of  them  fince  let  up  again  by  Sixtus  V.  are  the 


* Lucret.  L.  iii. 
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moft  Angular  tokens  of  the  grandeur  of  this  ancient 
capital  of  the  univerfe.  I thought  it  very  Arrange 
that  moft  of  them  fhould  have  been  placed  in  the 
lobbies  of  the  largeft  edifices,  the  proximity  of 
which  buries  them  and  deftroys  a great  part  of 
their  effed.  The  only  one  retaining  its  proper 
place  is  that  in  the  fquare  Del  Popolo : the  like 
advantages  lay  open  to  others  ; they  Ihould  have 
been  diftributed  in  the  feverai  fquares  of  Rome. 

I have  had  a very  clofe  view  of  that  obelifk 
which  Auguftus,  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign, 
ereded  to  the  Sun  in  the  centre  of  the  Campus 
Martius.  Being  thrown  down  together  with  its 
bafe,  it  had  for  feverai  ages  lain  buried  under 
ruins,  and  afterwards  under  houfes  built  among 
thofe  ruins.  To  fome  it  was  part  of  the  founda-t 
tion  •,  to  others  it  was  the  cellar  wall  •,  and  in 
feverai  it  had  been  a chimney  back  or  hearth, 
by  which  laft  ufe,  of  courfe,  all  the  parts 
expofed  to  the  fire  for  ages  have  been  defaced. 
At  laft,  Benedid  XIV.  clearing  it  of  all  thefe 
incumbrances,  had  a defign  of  fetting  it  up  again : 
it  is  broken  in  four  places;  a common  misfor- 
tune to  thofe  which  Sixtus  V.  reftored  to  their 
honour.  To  repair  the  calcined  part  is  a 
difficulty  which  Sixtus  the  Vth’s  archited  had 
not  to  deal  with : this  however  may  perhaps 
be  anfwered  by  a new  polifh  and  veneering. 

The  hieroglyphics  ftill  vifible  on  all  the  found 
parts  are  in  relievo,  though  at  firft  fight  they 
feem  intagliatas ; the  fpace  taken  up  by  each 
figure  being  fo  grooved,  that  the  moft  promi- 
nent parts  of  the  relievo  are  lower  than  the 
furface  of  the  block  in  which  they  feem  en- 

chafed ; 
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chafed;  an  expedient,  no  doubt,  contrived  fo? 
fecuring  thefe  parts  of  the  relievo  from  thb 
fridtions  which  thofe  enormous  mafies  mult 
have  -undergone  in  the  feveral  operations  for  the 
tranfportation  of  them,  raifing  them  on  the 
pedeftals,  &c.  Thefe  hieroglyphics,  it  mult  be; 
obferved,  are  of  a molt  excellent  workmanlhip. 

Near  the  obelilk  of  the  Campus  Martius  lies 
Its  bafe,  an  enormous  cube  of  the  fame  granite 
as  the  obelilk;  and  on  it  an  infcription  in  Ro- 
man letters,  in  the  molt  exact  proportion  ; but 
the  infcription  itfelf  is  quite  plain  and  artlefs, 
faying  littie  more  than  that  Augultus,  Aigupto 
Capta,  dedicated  that  monument  to  the  Sun.  I 
felt  a pleafure  in  viewing  this  bafis  and  its 
infcription,  from  confidering  that  Yirgil,  Horace, 
and  all  the  great  men  and  wits  of  Augultus’s 
court,  had  once  been  taken  up  with  the  fame  objedt. 

EMPEROR’S  PALACE. 

The  palace  which  fo  many  emperors  had 
embellifhed  and  enriched  is  now  totally  buried 
under  its  ruins,  fo  that  the  furface  of  it  is- 
only  a park  planted  with  yews  and  cyprefies. 
That  it  Hill  covers  ineftimable  treafures,  there  is 
the  more  reafon  to  believe,  as  it  is  the  place 
which  of  all  others  has  been  the  leall  fearched. 
This  ground  belongs  to  the  houfe  of  Farnefe; 
as  a fief  conferred  by  Paul  III.  on  his  fon 
Peter  Lewis  Farnefe.  This  mine  of  riches, 
whether  from  negligence  or  the  jealoufy  of 
its  proprietors,  lay  untouched  till  the  year 
1720.  From  the  difcoveries  then  made,  M.  Bian- 
chini  formed  his  Hiftory  of  the  Palace  of  the 
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C^e/ars,  publiftied  in  1 738.  The  two  coloffufes, 
now  in  the  gardens  of  Colorno,  were  part  of  thofe 
difcoveries  (e.) 

I have  heard  at  Rome,  that  it  was  among 
thefe  ruins  M.  Bianchini  met  with  the  unhappy- 
accident  mentioned  in  the  eulogium  of  that 
gentleman  by  M.  Fontenelle,  who,  it  may  be 
prefumed,  had  not  a true  account  of  the  fol- 
lowing particulars  of  it.  M.  Bianchini,  not  Ids 
eftimable  for  his  piety  than  his  extenfive  knowlege, 
had  prefided  over  the  works  and  difcoveries  car- 
ried on  in  the  year  1720.  The  ceffation  of  thefe 
works  only  whetted  his  inclination  for  enlarging 
thofe  difcoveries ; and  prompted  by  his  ardent 
defire,  he  ufed  to  frequent  thefe  ruins,  attended 
by  his  fervant,  who  with  a pick-axe  explored  fuch 
places  as  feemed  the  mold  promifing.  Whilft 
bufied  in  a fpot  where  the  founding  of  the 
furface  denoted  a large  cavity,  the  ground 
gave  way  under  him,  fo  that  he  fell  perpendicu- 
larly into  a fubterraneous  place;  on  the  edges 
of  which  he  was  kept  up  by  his  elbows  with- 
out his  feet  reaching  the  ground : his  age, 
ftature,  and  repletenel's,  allowing  him  but  little 
agility,  his  efforts,  and  thofe  of  his  fervant  to 
get  him  up,  only  widened  the  aperture,  and 
broke  away  the  fupport  on  which  his  elbows 
refted.  In  this  extremity,  M.  Bianchini,  undaunted 
at  the  apparent  certainty  of  his  fate,  repeated  the 
prayers  for  thefe  who  are  at  the  point  of  death  ; 
and  his  fervant  being  at  length  quite  fpent,  he  fell 

(e)  In  an  oblong  fquare  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  to 
eme  hundred,  anfwering  to  the  northern  front  of  the  palace, 
were  many  fuch  uatues, 

from 
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from  the  height  of  about  thirty  feet  on  a 
heap  of  rubbifh  : here  he  called  out  that  he  was 
not  hurt,  aiking  for  a light  that  he  might 
improve  this  accident:  accordingly  he  found 
himfelf  in  a vaft  falon  with  frefco  paintings* 
All  his  hurt  feemed  only  a very  flight  contufion, 
but  the  confequences  carried  him  to  his  grave 
within  two  years. 

The  imperial  palace  flood  on  the  fouth-weft 
fide  of  the  Forum  Romanum,  which  eaftward 
was  terminated  by  Titus’s  triumphal  arch,  which 
to  this  dry  forms  one  of  its  outlets.  On  the 
interior  face  of  one  of  the  pillars  of  this  arch 
is  reprefented  the  candleftick  with  feven  branches, 
which  among  other  fpoils  from  Jerufalem  had 
adorned  Titus’s  triumph  on  that  fignal  occafion. 
The  Jewifb  quarter  being  near  this  monument, 
they,  to  fave  themfelves  the  affli£tive  fight  of 
fuch  an  objeft,  have  purchafed  of  the  govern- 
ment the  privilege  of  opening  a narrow  paffage, 
which  fide  ways  from  the  arch  opens  a com- 
munication between  their  quarter  and  the  Fo- 
rum Romanum,  or  Campo  Yaccino.  I have 
feen  feme  perfons  fo  void  of  fentiment  and 
juiiice,  as  to  fneer  at  that  unhappy  people 
for  a delicacy,  arifing  from  thofe  rare  and 
lublime  principles,  which  diftated  the  pfalm 
Super  flumina  Babylonis. 

Oppofite  to  the  ruins  of  the  emperor’s  pa- 
lace, and  on  the  north-eaft  fi<ie  of  the  Campo 
Vaccino,  are  thofe  of  the  Temple  of  Peace. 
Some  large  roofs,  which  make  the  moft  con- 
fiderable  part  of  thefe  ruins,  have  been  walled 
in  towards  the  Campo,  and  are  now  the  receptacle 

or 
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or  ftaple  for  the  horned  cattle,  of  which  the 
Campo  is  the  market.  Thus  the  Forum  Ro- 
manum  is  returned  exadly  to  the  very  fame  con- 
dition in  which  iEneas  found  it  on  his  coming 
to  Evander. 

Paffim  armcnta.  videntar 
Romanoqye  foro  & lautis  mugire  carinis . 

All  this  part  of  Rome  was,  during  its  high  eft 
profperity,  the  bell  inhabited,  and  now  is  taken 
up  by  churches  and  convents.  Rome  may  be 
faid  to  have  removed  into  the  Campus  Martins 
and  the  plain  along  the  Tiber,  of  which  that  field 
made  a part.  Cities  not  only  become  extindt,  they 
likewife  change  their  place.  Among  thole 
which  I have  feen,  Lyons,  Marfeilles,  Ancona, 
&c.  have  like  Rome  come  down  from  the 
mountains,  where  their  founders  had  placed 
them,  and  which  they  had  long  occupied,  to 
extend  themfelves  along  the  levels. 

Chronological  Dissertation  on  the  Common  Sewers. 

P animus  cloacas  inter  magnified , fays  Julius 
Lipfius,  in  his  Confiderations  on  the  Roman 
Grandeur ; et  fordes  has  inter  iilos  fplendores » 
And  in  reality,  perhaps  never  .was  work,  in- 
tended for  public  fervice,  carried  to  fuch  a 
pitch  of  grandeur.  Diftributed  among  the 
vallies  within  the  firft  inclofures  of  Rome, 
and  continually  refrelhed  by  copious  fprings, 
they  emptied  themfelves  into  the  Tiber,  through 
the  valley  which  feparates  mount  Aventine 
from  the  Palatine. 

Such  is  the  folidity  of  their  conftruclion,  that 

they 
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they  have  withftood  the  depredations  of  ages,  and 
feveral  both  inward  and  outward  caufes  of  de- 
cay. I have  feen  the  Cloaca  maxima,  at  its 
jffue  into  the  Tiber  ; it  is  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
feet  in  breadth,  v/ith  the  like  height.  I could 
not  but  admire  the  enormous  blocks  of  which 
it  is  built,  the  liability  of  the  arch,  and  the 
regularity  of  its  form,  which  has  not  failed  in 
any  one  part,  though  the  Hones  are  joined 
bare,  without  morter  or  cement. 

Admiration  increafes  on  conlidering  the  depth 
of  the  excavations  and  the  trenches  which  this 
kind  of  building  required  and  that,  farther, 
it  was  the  work  of  Rome’s  fecond  century, 
that  is,  when  Rome  was  only  an  irregular  heap 
of  cottages. 

De  canna  ftaminibufque  domos*. 

Indeed,  if  ancient  and  modern  hillorians 
are  to  be  credited,  the  Cloaca  maxima  was  only 
part  of  fuch  undertakings  in  the  time  of  Tar- 
quin  the  elder,  who  according  to  thofe  hifto- 
rians  laid  the  foundations  of  the  Capitol,  lining 
the  Tarpeian  rock  with  a huge  body  cf  ma- 
fonry  (fubjlruflio)  Hill  exifting  ( a)  •,  who  con- 
fined the  bed  of  the  Tiber  by  a quay  di- 
ftinguifhed,  even  in  the  moft  polite  ages  of 
Rome,  by  the  denomination  of  Pulchnm  lit t us ; 

m Ovid.  Fad.  L.  Hi. 

(a)  Within  this  body  of  mafonry  was  the  Career  Tul- 
liarms,  of  which  the  part  now  fubfifting  makes  a chapel 
confecrated  to  St.  Peter,  who  is  faid  to  have  been  confined  in 
it.  This  part  is  built  of  blocks  in  the  fame  manner 
like  thofe  of  the  Clpaca  maxima* 

who 
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who  encompaffed  Rome  with  a ftone  wall  *,  and, 
jaftly,  who  began  the  great  Circus  which  could 
}iold  one  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  fpedlators. 
Yet  at  the  firft  cenfus  in  the  following  reign, 
the  number  of  inhabitants,  both  of  Rome  and 
its  territory,  did  not  much  exceed  eighty  thou- 
fand ; all  hufbandmen  living  on  the  produce  of 
their  grounds  and  the  work  of  their  hands ; all 
warriors  without  pay  and  engaged  in  continual 
wars ; ail  handicrafts-men  either  by  calling  or 
neceffity. 

In  many  countries  the  difficulties  concerning 
works  much  inferior  to  thefe  are  cleared  up 
at  once,  by  attributing  them  to  fairies,  to  forcer- 
ers,  and  even  to  the  devil  himfelf ; and  I own 
I ffiould  as  foon  be  for  giving  to  them  the 
honour  of  all  the  edifices  and  conftru&ions 
attributed  to  Tarquin,  efpecially  the  fewers  in 
queftion,  as  to  that  very  limited  fovereign  of 
an  infant  unfettled  ftate,  and  which  never  fo 
much  as  thought  of  coining  money  till  three  hun- 
dred years  after. 

The  Romans  of  the  more  enlightened  ages 
could  not  but  fee  into  this  contradiction.  Pliny 
was  aware  of  it*;  but,  to  avoid  overthrowing 
one  of  the  main  foundations  of  the  conceit  enter- 
tained by  the  Romans,  and  the  nations  whom  they 
had  fubdued,  relating  to  the  grandeur  of  the  eter- 
nal city , even  in  its  infancy,  he  fuppofes  that  in 
building  the  Cloaca  maxima  Tarquin  had  fet  all 
the  people  of  Rome  to  work.  And,  to  help  out 
this  fuppofition,  he  makes  Tarquin  treat  them 
with  a feverity  of  which  molt  defpotic  Rates 
fcarce  afford  an  inftance.  “ If  any,”  fays  heff, 

f Plin,  L.  xxxiii.  c,  2.  f L.  xxxv.  c,  15. 
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“ were  difcouraged  by  the  length  and  dangers  of 
ts  the  work,  fo  as  to  give  themfelves  up  to  defpair, 
“ and  deprive  themfelves  of  life,  Tarquin  cau- 
“ fed  their  bodies  to  be  nailed  crofs-wife,  and 
“thus  left  unburied  to  the  vultures  and  other 
“ birds  of  prey.’*  In  quo,  adds  Pliny,  pudor  Ro 
want  ncminis  proprius,  qui  fcepe  res  perdiias  fer- 
vavit  in  praliis,  tunc  quoque  fubvenit. 

But  this  circumftance,  fo  little  agreeable  to 
the  eonftitution  of  Rome  even  under  its  kings, 
and  of  which  no  mention  is  made  before  Pliny, 
cannot  convince  me  of  the  main  fadt. 

Some  more  clear  particulars  than  thofe  which 
Dionyfius  Halicarnaffieus*  himfelf  relates  concern- 
ing the  firft  inhabitants  of  Latium,  might  dis- 
cover the  real  authors  of  this  conftrudfcion, 
which  bears  fo  near  a refemblance  to  many 
others  eredted  in  the  raoft  remote  times  •,  times, 
when  that  part  of  Italy  between  the  two  feas 
was  covered  with  towns,  dwellings  and  inha- 
bitants, before  the  Roman  name  was  fo  much 
known. 

At  leall  it  is  certain  from  Livy*  that  before  the 
Trojans,  according  to  the  Roman  notion,  brought 
their  houfehold  gods  into  Latium,  a colony  of 
Arcadians  had  already  fettled  on  the  mount  Pala- 
tine , a colony  of  the  fame  kind,  and  doubtlefs  of 
the  fame  date,  as  all  thofe  the  conjunction  of 
which  had  formed  Italic-Greece,  which  the  Greeks 
themfelves,  by  way  of  excellence,  called  Great 
Greece.  Philofophy,  the  arts  and  fciences,  had 
flour ifned  in  this  fine  country  before  Romulus 
had  made  himfelf  known  there  by  his  afyium 
and  the  rape  of  the  Sabines. 

* Lib.  i. 
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it  is  even  very  probable,  that  colonies  prior 
to  the  emigrations  of  the  Greeks  had  taken 
care  to  difplay,  in  their  public  works,  a grandeur 
expreflive  of  their  power  and  profperity.  The 
filence  of  hiftorians  concerning  thefe  ancient 
foundations  is  amply  compenfated  by  the  public 
-edifices  of  old  Poeftum  (/),  which  are  exifting 
even  to  this  day : and  count  Gazola,  mailer 
of  the  ordnance  in  Spain,  caufed  plans  and 
elevations  to  be  taken  of  them ; and  in  1758  they 
were  engraving  at  Naples  under  his  infpe&ion. 
The  tafte  and  proportions  of  thefe  edifices,  and 
their  refemblance  to  thofe  which  are  Hill  exifting 
In  Upper  Egypt,  prove  them  anterior  to  the  com- 
mencement of  arts  even  among  the  Greeks. 

To  thefe  primitive  colonies,  whofe  work  they 
are,  perhaps  Ihould  be  attributed  thofe  monuments 
•of  fubterraneous  architecture,  which  are  common 
in  Great  Greece,  Sicily,  Phoenicia,  and  Egypt; 

I mean  thofe  caverns,  wrought  by  human  (kill, 
which  hold  the  firft  rank  among  the  antiquities 
of  Cumae  and  Puzzolo;  the  catacombs  of 
Naples,  Medina,  and  Syracufe ; and  the  cryptae 
along  the  coaft  pf  Phoenicia,  hewn  in  the  rocks  ; 
together  with  thofe  immenfe  galleries  which  run 
to  fuch  an  extent  under  ground  in  part  of  Egypt  ; 
and  all  the  works  of  this  kind,  of  which  the  firft 
men  found  the  models  in  thofe  wonderful  caverns 
exhibited  to  them  by  nature,  among  the  ruins 
out  of  which  it  has  formed  molt  of  the  i (lands  of 
the  Archipelago.  The  Myrmidons,  who  difplayecl 
their  valour  at  the  fiege  of  Troy,  and  gave  them- 

(f)  On  the  gulph  of  Tarentum, 
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felves  out  to  be  the  defendants  of  ants,  wno  lived 
under  ground,  might  perhaps  owe  both  their  name, 
which,  according  to  Pliny,  was  in  the  early  times 
common  to  all  the  Greeks  (g),  and  this  tradition 
concerning  their  origin,  to  their  anceftors  having 
been  particularly  noted  for  works  of  this  kind. 

Now  in  one  or  other  of  thofe  early  ages  muft 
be  placed  the  foundation  of  thofe  edifices,  the 
ruins  of  which  Evander  {hewed  to  iEneas,  on  the 
very  fpot  which  Rome  afterwards  came  to  occupy. 

Disjettis  oppida  muris , 

Relliquias , veter unique  vides  monumenta  virorum. 

Accordingly,  in  the  fifth  century  of  the 
chriftian  aera,  Evander  was  commonly  accounted 
the  founder  or  reftorer  of  Rome  (b).  Under 
the  empire  of  paganifm  Rome  had  not  dared  to 
relinquifh  the  opinion  which  referred  its  origin 
to  Romulus,  fuch  opinion  being  connected  with 
religion  by  a number  of  ceremonies  implying 
that  origin*. 

To  thefe  indications  may  be  added  the  dimnefs 
and  uncertainty  of  what  light  appears  in  the  firft 
ages  of  Rome  ; the  chimeras  of  the  Romans 
concerning  their  origin  and  its  fuppofed  epocha  ; 
their  ftudious  fondnefs  of  referring  to  themfelves 
and  their  anceftors  whatever  had  an  air  of  grandeur; 

(g)  Hos  eofdem  (Grecos)  tribus  nominibus  appellavit ; Myr- 
midon as,  et  Heiienas , et  Ach&os*  L.  iv.  c.  7. 

(h)  See  Servius  on  the  10th  verfe  of  Virgil’s  frit  Eclogue  1 
Roma  ante  Romulum  fuit , et  ab  ea  Romulus  nomen  adquijinjit* 
See  M.  Boivin’s  Diflertation  on  the  Origin  of  Rome.  Mem. 
de  V Acad,  des  Infer • 

* See  Ovid.  Fait,  pajjim . 
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thtir  conftant  admiration  of  thefe  very  fewers  in 
queftion ; their  goddefs  Cloacina*,  to  whom  they 
attributed  the  fuperintendency  of  them,  and 
whole  worfhip  is  dated  from  Tatius  Romulus’s 
co'llegue  (i).  After  ail,  reducing  the  teftimony 
©f  the  Roman  hiftorians  to  their  juft  weight, 
we  fhall  only  conclude  that  the  conftrudtion  of  the 
Cloaca  Maxima  is  not  pofterior  to  the  fecond 
century  of  Rome. 

Againft  the  fuppofttion  of  fuch  an  undertaking 
being  formed,  carried  into  execution,  and  com- 
pleted, by  a town  in  its  infancy  and  perpetually 
•embroiled  in  wars,  I might  objedt,  at  leaft  as  a rea- 
fon  for  doubting,  the  long  patience  of  the  Parifians 
in  bearing,  and  in  a quarter  which  was  for  a 
long  time  the  beauty  of  Paris,  and  clofe  by  the 
walks  of  that  quarter,  the  ftench  and  many  incon- 
veniences of  an  open  fewer,  without  any  water 
running  into  it,  loft  in  dead  grounds,  and  the 
infedted  atmofphere  of  which  over-fpread  no  fmall 
part  of  the  garden  ground  fupplying  that  great  city. 
At  length,  M.  Turgot  was  the  man  who  contrived 
and  made  a ftone-work  fewer,  which  by  means  of 
the  water  running  through,  and  thus  cooling  and 
cleanfing  it,  fhould  equal  thofe  at  Rome ; yet  it 

* Laft.  de  FalfaRelig.  c»  20.  Aug.  de  Civ.  Dei,  L.  iv.  c.  23. 

(i ) To  the  premiftes  may  be  farther  added  the  little 
agreement  between  the  difpofitions  of  the  ftreets  of  Rome 
with  that  of  the  fewers  or  drains ; qu&9  fays  Livy,  priirib  per 
publicum  duttte  : nunc  (in  his  time)  privata  pajtfim  fubibant 
tefla,  L.  v.  if  Livy  did  not  impute  this  irregularity  to  the  hurry 
and  tumult  in  which  Rome  was  rebuilt  after  being  laid  in 
afhes  by  the  Gauls : but  if  Rome,  at  that  time  no  fmall  place, 
was  rebuilt  on  the  former  fites,  Livy’s  teftimony  makes  for 
me,  and  confequenccs  diametrically  oppofite  reiult  from  the 
fame  fait. 

9,  ?.  k 
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is  but  little  above  twenty  years  fince  fuch  a city 
(thanks  to  that  valuable  citizen)  has  been  provided 
with,  a conveniency  of  fuch  importance:  tanta 
molts  erat , & c. ! 

The  reafons  of  neceffity,  which  called  for 
fuch  an  undertaking  at  Paris,  did  not  exift  in 
Rome  under  Romulus  and  Tarquin.  Its  inha- 
bitants may  be  fuppofed  to  have  been  none  of  the 
moll  delicate  perfons  : it  flood  fcrambling  along 
the  Tiber,  on  hills  and  eminences,  the  vallies  of 
which  were  natural  drains  for  the  waters  and  filth, 
difcharging  them  into  that  river. 

St.  CONST  ANTI  A’s  CHAPEL. 

The  Roman  antiquaries  are  divided  concerning 
the  little  church  or  chapel  of  St.  Conftantia,  with- 
out the  Porta  Pia,  and  facing  that  of  St.  Agnes ; 
fome  holding  it  to  be  a modern  ftrudture,  whilft 
to  others  it  feems  an  antique.  It  is  a rotondo 
about  twenty  feet  in  diameter,  furrounded  with 
collaterals,  and  at  prefent  disfigured  by  an  ugly 
roof  over-fpreading  both  dome  and  collaterals. 
The  hollow  in  the  collateral  facing  the  door  is 
occupied  by  that  fplendid  porphyry  monument, 
embellifhed  with  a very  prominent  bas-relief  of 
vine-branches  and  bunches  of  grapes,  draughts  of 
which  are  to  be  met  with  every  where. 

They  who  judge  the  chapel  to  be  an  ancient 
temple  prove  it  from  this  tomb  j whilft  others  take 
it  to  be  the  baptiftery  which  Anaftafius  the 
librarian  fays,  in  the  Life  of  St.  Silvefter,  was 
erefted  at  Rome  by  Conftantine  for  baptizing  the 
two  Conftantias,  one  his  fifter,  the  other  his 
daughter:  and  this  opinion  feems  to  prevail  againft 
$11  the  many  marks  of  antiquity  fo  manifeft  in  the 
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edifice,  and  though  the  baptiftery  mentioned  by 
.Anaftafius  is  found  to  be  Conftantine’s  baptiftery, 
which  at  prefent  is  that  of  St.  John  de  Lateran. 

On  the  other  hand,  to  conclude  from  the 
porphyry  tomb  and  its  embelliihments,  that  the 
temple  in  which  it  now  ftands  was  anciently  con- 
fecrated  to  Bacchus,  is  going  too  far.  Firft, 
The  ornaments  of  tombs  were  left  to  the  fculptor’s 
choice,  who  ufually  fuited  them  to  the  profeflion 
or  inclinations  of  the  perfons  for  whom  they  were 
intended,  like  the  tomb  in  the  Capitol,  on  which 
is  reprefented  Homer’s  apotheofis.  Secondly,  To 
place  any  monument  of  this  kind  in  towns,  and 
much  lefs  in  temples,  was  quite  contrary  to  the 
cuftom  of  antiquity.  This  was  certainly  removed 
to  the  place  where  it  now  ftands,  as  the  intended 
fepulchre  of  fome  chriftian  of  the  firft  diftinftion, 
after  having  originally  ferved  for  the  fame  purpofe 
to  fome  very  eminent,  or  at  leaft  very  rich  pa- 
gan (k)',  fo  that  this  edifice  is  to  be  judged  of  by 
itfelf,  abftradtedly  from  the  tomb  within  it. 

It  has  in  little  all  the  proportions  of  that  beau- 
tiful church  which  Juftinian  built  at  Ravenna*: 
but  what  is  to  be  inferred  from  this  refemblance  ? 
The  Greeks,  having  before  them  many  ancient 
edifices  of  the  rotondo  form,  adopted  it  for  their 
firft  churches,  whilft  the  Latins  took  the  model 
of  their  facred  ftrudlures  from  the  Roman  bafilics. 

(k)  It  is  to  this  temple,  as  converted  into  an  oratory,  that 
perhaps  ihould  be  applied  this  paffage  of  Ammianus  Marcel- 
linus,  which  has  efcaped  the  Roman  antiquarians  : Julianus, 
fays  that  hiftorian,  L.  xxi*  initio , Helen#  conjngis  defunSi# 
fuprema  miferat  Romam  in  furburbano  <vi#  nomentan # condendax 
ybi  uxor  quoque  Gallic  quondam  for  or  ejus,  fepuita  ejl  Qonjl anting 

* See  Ravenna. 
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In  order  to  a conclusive  decifion  of  this  point, 
plans  and  elevations  of  all  the  parts  of  the 
building  both  within  and  without,  with  exafk 
copies  of  the  mofaics  with  which  part  of  the  floor 
and  the  roof  are  dill  covered,  fhould  be  laid 
before  thofe  connoifleurs  to  whofe  judgment  the 
difpute  was  to  be  referred : likewife  the  adjacent 
ground  fhould  be  Searched,  whether  it  was  not 
Surrounded  with  a colonnade,  as  fome  of  its  out- 
ward parts  feem  to  indicate. 

Farther,  in  this  church  are  two  chandeliers  of 
the  fined  Grecian  marble,  and  the  fafhion  and 
workmanfhip  anfwerable : the  height  of  them  is 
about  four  feet : their  ornaments  are  in  the  taftc 
which  Michael  Angelo  had  formed  to  himfelf,  in 
this  kind,  from  antique  pieces.  A fmall  head,  in 
the  manner  of  the  fined  camaieus,  prqjefts  from 
each  of  the  triangular  faces  of  the  feet  of  thefc 
chandeliers.  One  of  thefe  heads  had  been  newly- 
broken  off  and  carried  away  •,  and  according  to 
the  facridan,  the  offender  was  a young  French 
artid. 

ANTIQUITIES  in  the  VATICAN  and  CAPITOL. 

The  ruins  with  which  the  inhabited  parts  of 
ancient  Rome  are  covered  mud  naturally  affedt 
the  antiquarians,  as  reprefenting  to  their  imagina- 
tion various  monuments  of  the  magnificence  and 
grandeur  of  ancient  Rome.  The  Vatican  and 
the  Capitol,  amidd  the  multitude  of  datues  and 
buds  efcaped  from  the  ravages  of  time  and  bar- 
barifrn,  exhibit  fome  which  every  eye  mud  behold 
with  pleafure.  The  Vatican  antiques  are  as  uni- 
verfally  known  as  St.  Peter’s.  The  Mufeum  Capi- 
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tolinum,  in  giving  the  curious  an  idea  of  thofe 
which  Benedict  XIV.  has  affembled  in  the  Capitol, 
at  the  fame  time  muft  excite  an  eager  defire  of  fee- 
ing fuch  beauties.  The  intent  of  Leo  X.  and  Bene- 
di6t  XIV.  in  forming thefe  colle&ions,was  tofecure 
the  enjoyment  of  them  to  the  public : how 

different  from  that  croud  of  rapacious  popes  and 
nephews,  whofe  leading  view  was  to  enrich  their 
houfes  with  the  fpoils  of  ancient  Rome ! It  is 
however  to  be  wifhed,  that  thefe  colledions  were 
abfolutely  public,  and  that  they  who  are  entrufted 
with  the  keeping  of  them  did  not  fell  the  fight  of 
them,  and  fcrew  an  income  out  of  the  artifts  who 
are  obliged  to  ftudy  them  : fuch  a monopoly  cor- 
refponds  neither  with  the  magnificence  nor  the 
intentions  of  a rnafter,  who  has  fa  many  ways  of 
providing  for  perfons  of  this  clafs. 

The  villas  of  Borghefe,  Pamphili,  Medicis, 
See.  the  palaces  of  Farnefe,  Barberini,  Verofpi, 
Maffimi,  Albani,  Sec.  are  likewife  very  rich  in 
antiques ; but  nothing  equals,  if  not  in  choice  at 
leaft  in  quantity,  thofe  of  the  Juftiniani  palace. 
The  apartments,  the  flair-cafe,  court,  walls,  every 
corner  of  this  palace,  are  filled  or  covered  with 
antiques : in  a word,  under  a large  fhed  belonging 
to  it,  and  where  are  piled  up  all  thofe  for  which  room 
could  not  be  found,  one  fees  at  once  more  than 
are  to  be  found  in  all  Europe,  Rome  and  Florence 
excepted.  At  the  fight  of  fuch  riches  we  admire 
the  munificence  of  the  prince  which  has  thus 
provided  for  their  confervation  ; but  the  quantity 
rather  aflonifhes  than  fatisfies. 

Befides,  all  thefe  pieces,  though  real  antiques,  are 
far  from  being  equally  valuable.  Every  artifan, 
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who  had  an  hand  in  filling  Rome  (l)  with  monu^- 
ments  of  this  kind,  was  not  a Phidias  or  an  Apollo- 
dorus ; the  majority  of  them  only  copying  their 
mod  celebrated  pieces : every  where  one  meets 
with  copies  of  the  Venus  of  Medicis,  fome  good, 
fome  middling,  and  often  very  bad.  I faw  one  at 
Rome,  which  had  been  lately  difcoverea,  and 
pretty  well  repaired,  fet  out  for  fale  in  a work-fhop 
near  La  Trinita  di  Monte.  The  repair  which 
moll  of  thefe  antiques  feem  to  require  is  a very 
dangerous  trial,  in  which  they  are  always  lofers 
it  were  perhaps  to  be  wifhed,  that  they  were  treated 
after  the  example  of  Michael  Angelo  with  the 
celebrated  Torfo  of  the  Vatican,  the  repair  of 
which  he  modeftly  declined  as  above  his  fkill,. 
great  as  it  was.  The  tradition  which  had  attri-. 
buted  to  him  the  repairing  of  Laocaon  is  mani- 
feftly  falfe,  the  fecond-hand  legs  and  arms  bearing 
no  porportion  to  the  bodies  to  which  they  have 
been  fitted. 

CARDINAL  ALBANI’s  PALACE. 

Cardinal  Alexander  Albani  is  at  prefent  the 
capital  repairer  of  antiquity.  With  him  the  moft 
mutilated,  moft  disfigured,  moft  irremediable 
pieces  recover  their  original  beauty  : nova  facit< 
omnia  : the  fragment  of  a buft,  which,  even  when 
entire,  all  antiquaries  would  have  difregarded  as. 
una  tefta  incegnitijfrma , from  him  receives,  with 
new  life,  a name  which  irrevocably  perpetuates, 
its  rank. 

As  a repofitory  for  thofe  pieces,  he  was  build- 
ing, without  the  Salara  gate,  a palace  in  the  tafte 

( l)  Statuas  Hhufci  primum  in  Italia  invenerunt,  ample*:®*- 
jpcfteritass  p<zne  parm  pDpulum  urbi  deditf  quam  natura  pmermwiu 
CafFiodor* 
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ef  thofe  of  ancient  Rome.  Its  front  is  covered  with 
exquifite  embellishments,  and  interfered  by  a por- 
tico over  which  runs  the  firft  ftory  ; a difpofition 
which,  if  it  cools  the  ground-floor  apartments  as 
fhaded  by  the  portico,  leaves  them  only  a falfe 
light.  This  front  faces  a parterre  with  fine  water- 
works, and  innumerable  antiques,  terminating 
in  a vail  femi-circular  portico,  which  is  open 
towards  the  garden,  furmounted  with  a continuous 
baluftrade,  and  the  outward  part  mured.  This 
portico  puts  one  the  more  in  mind  of  the  xyfti, 
or  covered  walks,  of  the  Romans,  as  being  flocked 
with  thofe  objefts  with  which  a learned  luxury 
delighted  to  embellifh  them  •,  that  is,  the  ftatues 
and  b ufts  of  the  moft  eminent  perfonages.  To 
ftatues  and  bulls  cardinal  Aibani  has  added  altars, 
tombs,  bas-reliefs,  and  monuments  of  all  kinds, 
and  all  in  part  made  whole  by  new  work.  It  is 
in  buftos  that  thefe  renovations  chiefly  Ihew  them- 
felves,  in  the  nofes,  the  ears,  and  whole  parts 
fitted  to  thofe  which  time  has  fpared.  Thus  one 
fees  there  the  Grecian  poets,  philofophers,  and 
orators,  with  amendments  and  additions  ♦,  and  the 
name  of  each  newly  engraved  in  Greek  charafters. 
We  had  feen  cardinal  Aibani  before  feeing  his 
palace;  and  on  our  intimating  a defire  of  admi- 
ring that  ftrufture  and  its  ineftimable  contents,  he 
anfwered  with  fomething  of  a fneer,  “ It  is  not 
4‘  made  for  eyes  ufed  to  the  wonders  of  French 
4C  architedlure : to  you  the  plan  muft  appear  chime- 
“ ricai,  and  the  performance  execrable.” 

CARDINAL  PASSIONEPs  HERMITAQE. 

With  lefs  expence  and  parade  cardinal  Paflionei 
had  built  and  ornamented  his  Camalduli  hermitage. 

This 
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This  hermitage,  contrived  on  the  fide  of  the 
mountain  of  Frefcati,  had  a profpeft  of  Rome, 
part  of  the  Campania  and  its  fea,  with  an  horizon- 
tal view  of  the  Rufinella  of  the  jefuits  lying  under 
it.  The  difpolition  was  modelled  from  the  irre- 
gularity of  the  ground.  The  apartments  formed 
as  many  infuiated  pavilions,  difperfed  among 
groves  communicating  along  ferpentine  paths  : 
and  thefe  paths  ended  at  the  main  walk,  which 
itfelf  was  laid  out  only  as  the  mountain  would 
permit,  being  cut  in  it  like  a little  bank.  Along 
the  borders  of  this  walk,  of  thefe  paths,  and  thefe 
groves,  v/ere  placed  funeral  monuments  which 
the  cheerful  verdure  around  them  enlivened. 
Thefe  monuments  were  ancient  tombs  of  all 
dimenfions,  urns  of  different  figures,  moffcly  very 
uncommon,  and  Greek  and  Latin  epitaphs  of  all 
ages.  T he  moft  remarkable  piece,  at  leaft  in  its  bulk, 
was  the  tomb  of  an  emperor  of  the  lower  ages. 
Cardinal  Alban i,  to  whom  it  belonged,  had  made 
an  offer  of  it  to  cardinal  Paffionei,  with  the  exprefs 
provifo  that  he  fhould  hoift  it  into  his  hermitage, 
fuppofing  this  to  be  utterly  impoffible  •,  however, 
cardinal  Paffionei,  by  dint  of  machines  and  oxen, 
at  length  effected  it. 

Among  the  epitaphs,  that  on  a Greek  aflrefs 
attracted  particular  notice,  being  of  a great  length, 
in  characters  of  the  beft  times,  and  finely  pre- 
ferved.  I was  for  copying  thofe  infcriptions  which 
I thought  moft  affecting,  or  moft  Angular  •,  but 
the  cardinal  faved  me  that  trouble,  informing 
me  that  he  had  fent  a complete  colleftion  of 
them  to  the  Royal  Academy  of  Belles  Lettres 
at  Paris. 
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In  the  dining  room  flood  a ciftern  taken  out  of 
the  ruins  of  Adrian’s  villa  at  Tivoli.  It  was  an 
oblong  fquare  of  four  feet  to  three,  and  one  in 
depth,  and  pierced  in  its  centre  for  a tube ; 
which  playing  at  meal  time  furnifhed  water  for 
drinking,  and  rinfing  the  glaffes : this  water, 
equally  excellent  for  its  coolnefs  and  quality,  is  the 
very  fame  which  watered  Cicero’s  Tufculanum ; 
the  cardinal  having  alighted  on  the  ancient  pipes. 
I never  faw  any  goldfmith’s  work  comparable  to 
this  ciflern,  either  for  elegancy  of  form,  tafte  of 
the  ornaments,  or  delicacy  of  workmanfhip.  The 
cardinal,  in  his  pavilion,  had  a clofet  of  books 
rather  choice  than  many.  In  the  mofc  confpicuous 
part  of  this  clofet  hung  a portrait  of  the  celebrated 
M.  Arnaud,  a Sorbonne  dodtor ; and  near  it  was 
*a  large  odtavo  bound  in  green,  without  a title : 
on  opening  it,  there  was  the  Lettres  Provinciales 
in  five  languages. 

But  this  hermitage,  had  nothing  fo  extraordinary- 
in  it,  as  its  founder  : he  was  free,  open,  and  juft, 
in  his  converfation,  in  his  dealings,  and  all  his 
adtions ; in  a word,  cardinal  Paflionei  was  really 
a phtenomenon  in  a country  and  a court,  which 
are  the  very  centre  of  intrigue  and  the  moil  artful 
pradtices.  In  his  love  of  literature  he  had  no 
equal : nobody  ever  fhewed  more  ardour  in  pro- 
moting it,  and  nobody  ever  more  heartily  detefted 
the  jefuits  : this  love  and  this  hatred  were  the  two 
ipnngs  of  his  views,  his  fchemes,  and  his  whole 
conduct.  An  unexpected  reftraint  on  his  de- 
clared fentiments  proved  his  death  : though  eighty 
years  of  age,  his  genius  and  conftitution  retained 
all  their  vigour. 


His 
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His  deceafe  was  followed  by  the  fpeedy  deftruc- 
tion  of  his  hermitage : the  people  of  Camalduli, 
on  whofe  ground  it  was  built,  feconded  by  their 
neighbours,  immediately  fell  to  pulling  down  a 
place  which  he  had  formed,  and  was  his  fu- 
preme  delight.  I have  heard,  that,  to  make  the 
quicker  work  in  its  demolition,  his  rancorous 
enemies  tumbled  down  from  the  mountain  moft 
of  the  tnonuments,  which  the  cardinal  had  placed 
there. 

A few  general  obfervations  on  feme  ruins  of 
ancient  Rome  fhall  clofe  this  article. 

PILLARS. 

Befides  the  numberlefs  pillars  fall  Handing,  and 
thofe  daily  difcovered,  Rome  is  ftrewed  with 
fragments  which  ferve  as  borders  and  fhores  to  the 
terraffes  on  each  fide  of  the  great  ftreets.  In  a 
flreet  near  the  Barberini  palace  I have  feen  half  a 
fluted  pillar  of  tranfparent  eaftern  marble  put  to 
that  ufe.  The  very  pavement  of  the  ftreets  and 
fquares  is  interfperfed  with  granite  and  porphyry. 

APERTURES  in  ANCIENT  MONUMENTS. 

I have  clofely  examined  the  apertures  obfervable 
in  the  triumphal  arches  and  all  the  ancient  monu- 
ments exifting  at  Rome.  Thofe  gaps,  which  are. 
exactly  fquare,  and  always  parallel  to  each,  other,  in 
the  correfponding  parts  of  the  monuments,  feem 
to  have  been  made  only  for  admitting  the  extre- 
mity of  the  joifts  of  the  ftories  of  dwellings  con- 
trived in  thofe  monuments,  or  which  run  up  againft 
them.  During  the  inteftine  wars  with  which  Rome 
and  all  the  other  cities  of  Italy  had  been  rent,  thefe 
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monuments  ferved  for  citadels,  and  troops  were 
placed  in  them.  When  ignorance  and  barbarifm 
came  to  prevail,  thefe  antique  ftrudtures  were 
looked  on  only  as  mafies  fit  for  making  lodgements 
in,  or  grafting  houfes  againft  them,  as  is  (till  done 
in  the  amphitheatres  of  Arles  and  Nimes. 

The  little  round  temple,  Hill  exifting  by  the 
fide  of  the  Tiber  towards  the  mouth  of  the  Cloaca 
Maxima,  is  by  the  antiquarians  of  Rome  looked 
on  as  the  temple  of  Vefta.  Julius  Lipfius  on  the 
other  hand  maintains,  that  this  temple,  which 
was  originally  built  by  Numa  in  the  valley  between 
the  Capitol  and  the  Palatine  mount,  was  afterwards 
inclofed  by  Auguftus  within  the  precindt  of  his 
palace  : yet  Horace  has  faid. 

Vidimus  flavum  ' Tiber  im , retortis 
Littore  Etrufco  violenter  undis , 

Ire  dejebtum  monumenta  regis 
Template  Vefta. 

If  thefe  monumenta  regis  be  taken  for  the  quay 
•ailed  Pulchrum  littus , which  was  accounted  to 
be  the  work  of  Tarquinius  Prifcus,  then  the 
iempla  Vefta  will  be  the  little  temple  Hill  fubfilting, 
and  which  Hood  at  the  head  of  that  quay.  It  is  at 
prefent  dedicated  to  Santa  Maria  del  Sole.  Ac- 
cording to  the  cuftom  of  the  ages  mentioned  in 
the  preceding  article,  a filthy  houfe  with  a fmithy 
has  been  grafted  againft  it  •,  a ufe  pretty  analogous 
to  the  primitive  confecration  of  this  temple  to  the 
Goddefs  of  Fire. 

ANTI  QJJ  E VASES. 

Etrufcan  vafes  are  now  known  and  common 
'411  over  Europe.  Clement  XII.  and  Benedict  XIV. 

have 
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have  enriched  the  Vatican  library  with  a col- 
lection of  this  kind,  which,  befides  the  prodi- 
gious quantity  of  the  pieces,  is  equally  admired  for 
the  fine  prefervation  of  them,  and  the  elegancy  and 
variety  of  their  forms.  This  elegancy,  which  the 
ancient  Romans  firft  borrowed  from  the  Etrufci 
and  the  Greeks,  has  been  continued  down  to  the 
prefent  time,  even  in  the  molt  common  veflels. 
A country  girl  returning  from  the  fpring  with  a 
pitcher  of  water  on  her  head,  perfectly  refembles 
thofe  figures  which  the  moil;  exquifite  antiques 
reprefent  in  the  fame  attitude.  How  little  of  this 
elegance  is  to  be  feen  in  the  veflels  of  our  northern 
countries  ! Yet  fome  good  patterns  diftributed 
among  the  workhoufes  of  our  potters  and  porce- 
lane  makers  might  introduce  it  with  little  coft : 
fome  of  thefe  models  might  be  had  along  the  coaft 
of  Provence. 

WINE-JARS. 

In  the  fouthern  provinces  of  France  I had  feen 
a lefs  elegant  kind  of  antique  veflels,  very  narrow 
for  their  height,  contracted  at  one  third  part  from 
their  height,  with  two  handles  near  the  orifice, 
and  terminating  in  an  inverted  cone.  From 
finding  afhes  and  calcined  bones  in  fome  of  them, 
all  the  veflels  of  this  kind  were  concluded  to  be 
cinerary  urns.  But  at  Rome,  and  in  all  the 
country  near  it,  fuch  veflels  are  difcovered  every 
day  ; and  their  uniform  figure  declares  them  to  be 
the  amphora  fo  often  occurring  in  the  Latin  poets. 
From  their  handles  is  derived  their  name  (m)  •, 
and  the  inverted  cone  at  the  bottom  was  for 

(m)  From  and  $«(>«• 
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deceiving  the  groffer  parts  of  the  fediment : on  the 
orifice,  which  was  thicker  and  fuller  than  the 
other  part  of  the  veffel,  was  fitted  a cover  to  be 
fealed  hermetically  with  maftic.  In  thefe  vefiels 
it  was  that  the  ancients  kept  their  moil  valuable 
wines  for  fuch  a number  of  years. 

The  fhape  of  them  was  not  the  belt  contrived 
for  getting  the  wine  out  clear  of  all  fediment ; 
but  we  are  unacquainted  with  the  manner  of  the 
ancients  making  their  wines,  and  how,  in  being 
kept  forty,  or  fifty,  or  fixty  years  in  lofts,  thofe 
wines  improved  to  that  perfeftion  fo  much  cried 
up  by  the  Latin  poets.  Let  modern  poets  in  their 
turn  celebrate  the  invention  of  calks,  to.  which  the 
ancients  were  ftrangers,  and  which  are  fo  very 
convenient  and  handy  for  all  the  feveral  operations 
relating  to  the  juice  of  the  grape.  The  inverted 
cone  at  the  bottom  of  the  amphora  would  not 
allow  of  their  Handing  •,  another  inconveniency 
with  which  the  moderns  are  not  troubled  (n). 

From  thefe  ancient  inconveniences  it  appears, 
Firft,  That  in  the  ages  when  luxury  was  at  its  height, 
the  Romans,  Hill  confining  themfelves  to  the  wines 
of  their  own  growth,  which  were  extremely  rough. 
Or  to  the  Greek  wines  which  were  as  lufeious,  had 
made  no  improvement  on  the  difeoveries  of  the 
primitive  times  for  preparing  and  keeping  wine  (o)\ 
Secondly,  That  in  common  life  they  were  very 
fober  as  to  liquor;  and  the  debauches  into  which 

( n)  This  explains  the  jacere  in  that  fable  of  Phasdrus : 
Anus  jacere  uidet  epotam  atnphoram . The  nobilis  tefta  of  the 
fame  fable  is  cleared  up  by  Horace’s  Greeca  tefta. 

( o)  See  their  very  complicated  manner  of  making  wine* 
Cohimell.  L.  xii*  c.  21.  Plin,  L.  xiv.  c.  20 • 
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they  fometimes  gave,  more  from  bravado  thrift 
from  liking,  were  never  carried  to  any  great 
excefs.  Thirdly,  That  refinements  in  preparing 
wine,  and  the  difcovery  of  the  utenfils  neceffary 
to  fuch  preparation,  were  referved  to  nations,  who 
after  planting  vines  fhould  cultivate  them  in  pro- 
portion as  wine  fhould  agree  with  their  climate 
and  conftitution. 

I think  I have  already  taken  notice,  that  the 
very  populace  of  Italy  ftill  ufe  wine  very  tem- 
perately, and  that  all  the  time  we  were  in  the 
country  we  did  not  fee  fo  much  as  one  Italian  in- 
toxicated. The  wine  drank  by  the  commonalty 
is  generally  heavy,  thick,  and  turbid,  and  con- 
fequently  not  very  inviting  to  indulge  in : befides, 
the  difeafes  which  excefs  would  infallibly  produce, 
the  quarrels  to  which  it  gives  rife,  the  very  in- 
decency of  appearing  drunk  among  fober  people, 
are  a fufficient  reftraint  to  a nation  who  in  every 
thing  go  by  rule. 

Accordingly,  wine  is  made  in  Italy  as  it  was 
two  thoufand  years  ago,  and  nearly  with  the  fame 
utenfils.  Of  thefe  the  chief  are  a kind  of  bathing- 
tubs  : the  wine  is  ftirred  about  in  them  ; then  it  is 
worked,  and  water  mixed  with  it : this  operation 
takes  up  the  two  months  following  the  vintage. 

Boiled  wine  is  made  more  expeditioufly.  It 
is  brought  from  the  vineyard  to  the  proprietor’s 
houfe,  where  it  is  boiled  in  large  caldrons,  and, 
when  cool,  is  left  to  fettle.  Terracina,  and  thofe 
towns  of  the  Campania  through  which  we  palled 
in  going  and  returning  from  Naples,  were  bulled 
in  this  employment,  and  in  the  very  ftreets,  the 
walls  ferving  for  chimnies.  I never  faw  any 
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Neapolitan  wine  made,  but  was  told  that  to  promote 
the  fermentation,  they  throw  into  it  live  animals* 
and  a great  deal  of  quick  lime,  quenching  the 
latter  with  water ; whence  this  wine  contradts  a 
thicknefs,  from  which  it  never  recovers.  Of  all 
thefe  wines,  that  which  pleafed  me  the  bell,  and 
which  I could  have  drunk  of  during  the  whole 
remainder  of  my  life,  was  Orvietto  wine : it  is  of 
a pale  amber  colour,  and,  befides  being  extremely 
light,  is  rather  a perfume  than  a liquor.  Florence 
comes  the  neared  to  the  French  wines,  of  which 
the  Florentines  certainly  imitate  the  preparation  : 
it  is  Bourdeaux  wine,  but  lighter  and  warmer, 
befides  a flavour  which  the  French  wines  have  not. 

The  Burgundy  wines,  which  are  brought  into 
Italy*  confirm  the  Italians  in  the  way  of  preparing 
theirs,  the  former  generally  lofing  its  colour,  and 
not  a little  of  its  texture.  By  the  way.  Champagne 
is  a better  traveller;  but  its  tartnefs  and  froth  do 
not  agree  either  with  the  tade  or  the  fmell  of  the 

O ’ 

Italians,  who,  between  the  qualities  of  this  wine* 
and  the  call  of  the  people  among  whom  it  grows* 
find  fome  refemblance,  analogous  to  the  opinion 
which  they  are  pleafed  to  harbour  of  that  people. 

St.  P A U L’s  GAT  E, 

Ceftius’s  tomb,  which  was  eredted  in  Augudus’s 
feign,  and  is  now  wedged  in  the  body  of  the  ram- 
part interfedted  by  St.  Paul’s  gate,  proves  this 
gate  to  be  more  modern  than  the  author  of  Roma 
nntica  e moderna  imagines,  who,  copying  feme 
antiquaries,  refers  the  condrudtion  of  it  to  the  reign 
of  the  emperor  Claudius.  Under  the  fir  id  emperors 
the  ramparts  and  gates  of  Rome  were  rather  matter 
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of  ornament  than  neceflity.  Thefe  emperors,  as 
fovereign  pontiffs,  were  the  heads  of  a religion 
which  took  cognifance  of  the  walls,  the  gates,  and 
the  pomarium  of  towns.  The  augural  ritual* 
prefcribed  quo  ritu  condantur  urbes , qua  fanftitate 
muri , quo  jure  porta-,  and  the  wedging  a tomb  in  the 
wall  of  a town  would  have  been  a moft  flagrant  infult 
on  thofe  laws,  efpecially  as  they  annexed  to  tombs 
and  all  funerary  monuments,  an  idea  of  defilement 
and  impurity.  When  Aurelian  furrounded  Rome 
with  the  inclofure  now  fubfifting,  philofophy,  and 
afterwards  chriftianity,  had  enlightened  men’s 
minds  with  a fenfe  of  the  futility  of  thefe  antiquated 
fuperftitions ; and  Ceftius’s  tomb  was  confidered 
as  an  indifferent  mafs,  and  accordingly  incorpo- 
rated with  the  new  rampart. 

Monfignor  ASSEMAMPs  MUSEUM. 

The  Vatican  library  I often  ufed  to  vifit : the 
beauty  of  the  place,  the  riches  it  contains,  the 
polite  readinefs  of  the  learned  perfons  who  have 
the  keeping  of  it,  every  circumftance  combines 
to  invite  a foreigner’s  vifit.  One  day  I met  there, 
pretty  early,  a cardinal  not  lei's  eminent  for  his 
extenfive  erudition  than  his  rational  piety : he  was 
accompanied  by  fome  bilhops  of  the  Propaganda. 
Every  place  was  opened  to  him  by  monfignor 
Affemani,  patriarch  of  Antioch,  and  one  of  the 
chief  librarians.  M.  Affemani  afterwards  led  us 
into  a cabinet,  in  which  are  lodged  the  curiofities 
which  he  colledted  in  Arabia,  Egypt,  and  Judea. 
Among  thofe  of  art  we  particularly  admired 
fome  intaglios  and  camaieus,  efpecially  a Cleo-. 

* Verrius  Flaccus,  verbo  Ritualcs. 
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patra  in  relief,  on  an  exquifite  agate-onyx.  Among 
the  natural  curiofities  we  took  notice  of  a 
pretty  large  piece  of  ftone,  of  a deep  green,  and 
tranfparent,  though  without  polifh.  M.  Afiemani 
a ffu red  us  that  this  ftone  was  a fragment  which 
he  had  caufed,  in  his  prefence,  to  be  broken  from 
a mountain  of  Upper  Arabia : the  whole  mafs 
was  an  emerald  like  that  fpecimen,  which  had 
not  been  feparated  from  the  reft  without  a great 
deal  of  trouble  and  labour.  By  the  weight 
it  feemed  neither  glafs,  nor  any  compound  fub- 
ftance.  The  cardinal  tried  it  with  a diamond 
cut  point-wife  ; but  it  did  not  feel  it : yet  I have 
fince  feen  fuch  ftones,  and  was  told  that  they  are 
formed  in  the  iron  forges  by  the  confluence  of 
metallic  parts  vitrifying  there. 

M.  Aflemani  having,  during  his  long  ftay  in 
Judea,  made  himfelf  particularly  acquainted  with 
that  famous  country,  I took  this  opportunity  to 
lay  before  him  a queftion,  which  had  been  for- 
merly put  to  me  by  a countryman  of  mine.  Its 
objeft  was,  firit,  the  Jordan,  which  to  the  Holy 
Land  is  what  the  Po  is  to  Italy  ; fecondly,  the 
Dead  lea,  which  receives  this  river,  that  is,  re- 
ceives all  the  waters  falling  by  rains,  fogs,  and  dews, 
throughout  all  the  extent  of  the  Holy  Land.  The 
point  was,  to  know,  firft,  whether  thofe  waters 
were  abforbed  into  the  Dead  fea  merely  by  evapo- 
ration, or  by  fome  communication,  either  external 
or  fubterraneous,  between  the  Dead  fea  and  the 
Mediterranean  or  the  Red  fea  ? fecondly,  where 
had  thefe  waters  any  receptacle  or  iflue  before  the 
ground  lunk  fo  as  to  form  a bed  for  the  Dead  fea  ? 

The  cardinal  dwelled  on  thefe  queftions,  and 
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turned  them  on  every  fide,  fo  that  M.  Affemani 
frankly  owned,  concerning  the  firft,  that  he  knew' 
of  no  communication  between  the  Dead  and  the 
neighbouring  feas  (p)  : concerning  the  fecond, 
after  ftruggling  hard  between  the  pojfe  and  the 
ejfe,  and  labouring  to  explain  one  by  the  other,  he 
acknowledged  that  thofe  queftions  were  abfolutely 
new  to  him,  and  that  he  had  no  obfervations  re- 
lating to  fuch  points,  adding,  that  he  would  leave 
no  Hone  unturned  to  procure  iome,  either  by  him- 
felf,  or  thofe  who  were  in  the  way  of  making 
them  to  the  purpofe. 

This  difeuffion  was  followed  by  another,  on 
the  manner  in  which  the  church  of  Rome  governs 
the  churches  in  the  Eaft  Indies  and  the  adjacent 
country.  The  patriarch  and  the  biibops  maintained, 
with  much  warmth,  that  the  fureft  way  of  prefer- 

(p ) The  maps  of  the  Holy  Land  feem  to  point  out  this 
communication,  in  the  Kiihon,  a brook  which  they  reprefenc 
as  connecting  the  fea  of  Galilee  with  that  of  Syria  ; but  ac- 
counts contradict  this  as  an  error.  La  fuente , fays  P.  Ro- 
drigues de  Yepes,  in  his  Account  of  the  Holy  Land,  fob  27# 
non  mucho  de  alii  corriendo  al  Septentrion  topay  fe  encuentra  con  el 
monte  de  Hermon , y fe  ahre  y divide  en  dos  rios  : el  uno  que 
eamina  a la  mano  yfquier  da , haft  a defcargarfe  en  el  Mar  Syriac 9 
entre  el  Promontori 0 de  Carmelo  y la  Ciutad  di  Ptolemeida , donde 
el  Propheta  Helias  mato  los  Prophetas  de  Baal . El  otro  rio  va  a 
la  mano  derecha?  hafta  llegcir  al  lago  de  Gefiezareth , y entra  en  el 
entre  el  Pueblo  Iff  Caftillo  di  Magdalo , y la  Ciutad  de  Liberia, 
i . e . The  brook  Kiihon,  in  its  courfe  northward,  not 

*e  far  from  thence  meeting  with  mount  Hermon,  divides  itfelf 
66  into  two  fire  am  s ; one  turning  off  to  the  left  till  it  difeharges 
*(  itfelf  into  the  fea  of  Syria,  between  the  promontory  of  Car- 
“ in  el  and  the  city  of  Ptolemais,  where  the  prophet  Elilha  Hew 

the  prielis  of  Baal : the  other  branch  takes  to  the  right  as 

far  as  the  lake  of  Genezareth,  into  which  it  enters  between 
66  &he  town  and  cailie  of  Magdala,  and  the  city  of  Tiberias. 
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ying  thofe  churches  in  the  purity  of  the  faith  was 
to  keep  them  in  an  immediate  dependance  on  the 
holy  fee  : this  t-hey  proved  from  all  the  ancient 
herefies,  which  would  not  have  been  heard  of  had 
that  dependancy  been  edablifhed  in  the  more 
early  times.  The  cardinal  objected  the  condudfc 
of  the  apodles  in  fettling  bilhops,  the  total 
extinction  of  the  Japanefe  church,  which,  had 
national  bifhops  been  appointed  there,  would 
have  been  a church  to  this  day  ; laftly,  the  opinion 
of  Benedidt  XIV.  who,  faid  he  concerning  this 
important  article,  thought  as  the  apodles  adted. 

AQUEDUCTS. 

The  ruins  of  towns,  which,  throughout  the 
whole  extent  of  the  Roman  empire,  have,  as  colo- 
nies only,  acquired  fame  degrees  of  celebrity. 
Shew,  in  the  traces  of  aquedudts  which  conveyed 
Salubrious  waters  even  to  fuch  cities  as  feemed 
to  have  the  lead  need  of  them*,  what  Roman 
magnificence  mufi:  have  performed  in  this  kind 
for  the  embellishment  of  the  capital  of  the 
empire,  and  the  conveniency  of  its  inhabitants. 

The  fird  aquedudt  was  contrived  and  built  by 
the  cenfor  Appius,  His  example  led  the  public 
luxury  to  this  ufeful  objedt  -5  and,  by  immenfe 
works,  dreams  and  even  rivers  were  brought 
into  Rome.  Agrippa,  what  with  improvements 
of  the  former  works,  and  additions,  within  the 
year  of  his  edilefmp,  provided  Rome  with  Seven 
hundred  pieces  of  level  waters,  a hundred  and 
five  of  Springing  waters,  built  a hundred  and 
thirty  reServoirs,  and,  that  nothing  might . be 
* For  inftance  Lyons. 
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wanting  to  the  magnificence  of  thefe  works,; 
interfperfed  them  with  four  hundred  marble  pil- 
lars and  three  hundred  marble  and  bronze 
llatues.  Si  quis  diligentius  aftimaverit , cried 
Pliny  at  the  fight  of  thefe  wonders,  aquarum 
abundantiam  in  publico , balneis , pifcinis , domibus , 
euripis , hortis , furburbanis  villis , fpatioque  adve- 
mentium  extrudlos  arcus , monies  perfojfos , convalles 
aquatas,  fatebitur  nihil  magis  mirandum  fuijfe  in 
orbe  t err  arum*  In  the  learned  Fabretti’s  Diflerta- 
tions,  Aquis  ft?  Aquadublibus^  are  to  be  found 
all  the  particulars  that  can  be  defired,  relating 
to  this  ftupendous  article. 

It  is  in  this  refpeCt  that  modern  Rome  bears 
the  greateft  likenefs  to  ancient  Rome-,  and  for 
this  advantage  it  is  chiefly  obliged  to  Sixtus  V. 
and  Paul  V.  who  have  rivaled  the  fplendor  and 
magnificence  of  the  fovereigns  of  the  univerfe. 
Such  are  the  works  of  thole  two  great  princes, 
that  Rome  is  now  the  only  city  which  may  be 
faid  to  be  duly  fupplied  and  ornamented  with 
water.  That  brought  by  Paul  V.  to  the  top  of 
the  ancient  Janiculum,  by  an  aqueduct  of 
twelve  leagues  in  length,  makes  one  of  the 
moil  pleafant  fights  in  this  kind  which  can  be 
beheld. 

Out  of  three  mouths  opening  from  a large  body 
of  architecture,  i flues  a river,  which  turns  feveral 
mills,  and  after  watering  part  of  Rome  fupplies 
the  two  fountains  in  St.  Peter’s  Circus.  This 
fuperb  fontanone , Raphael’s  famous  transfigura- 
tion, and  Bramantes’  antique  chapel  built  on  the 
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fpot  where  St.  Peter  is  faid  to  have  been  crucified, 
often  drew  me  towards  the  Janiculum. 

Several  other  aquedudts  bring  water  to  Rome ; 
and  fo  profufely  is  it  diitributed  among  gardens, 
palaces  and  public  places,  that  it  would  feem 
mere  wafte  in  the  fquares,  did  not  the  embellilh- 
ment  refulting  from  it,  and  the  lively  appearance 
which  it  diffufes,  deferve  to  come  into  account. 
Concerning  this  I have  heard,  that  at  the  time  of 
conquering  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  Don  Carlos, 
now  king  of  Spain,  having  vifited  Rome  incognito „ 
Benedift  XIV.  would  be  his  Cicero,  and  (hew 
him  in  perfon  the  chief  curiofities.  On  com- 
ing to  St.  Peter’s,  the  prince  admired  the; 
height,  the  plenty,  and  the  fine  effe£t,  of  the 
waters  i filling  from  the  two  fountains  which 
adorn  that  area.  After  a considerable  time  fpent 
in  viewing  the  wonders  of  St.  Peter’s,  Don  Carlos 
was  furprifed  that  the  two  fountains  were  ftill 
playing  ; on  which  the  pope  told  him,  that  thefe 
waters  played  inceflandy,  “ in  the  night  time  for. 
“ the  moon,  and  in  the  day  for  the  people  of 
€t  Rome.” 

The  Parifians  will  have  it,  that,  had  Lewis 
the  XIVth’s  magnificence  been  directed  towards 
this  objeft,  there  would  have  been  nothing  at 
Rome  which  Paris  need  to  envy. 

Befides,  the  fountains  of  Rome  are  perhaps  lefs 
to  be  admired  for  the  plenty  of  water,  than  for  the 
tafte,  the  magnificence,  and  variety  of  their  forms, 
which  have,  as  it  were,  exhaufted  the  (kill  and 
invention  of  the  moft  celebrated  architects  : thofe 
in  a great  meafure  are  owing  to  Innocent  X, 
Alexander  VII.  and  Urban  VIII.  That  of  Trevi 
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is  the  work  of  Clement  XII.  and  his  fucceflor « 
the  richnefs  of  the  architecture  in  its  ground-work, 
and  the  Angularity  of  the  different  groupes  formed 
by  the  projecting  parts,  give  it  the  appearance  of 
a theatrical  decoration. 

To  the  Roman  antiques,  with  which  I was. 
moft  taken,  I think  I may  add  one  of  a very  re- 
markable kind  indeed,  and  difcovered  but  a 
little  before  my  arrival. 

The  abbot  Mazeas  had  accompanied  the  bilhop 
of  Laon  when  going  to  Rome  as  ambaflacfor  from, 
France.  Though  the  account  given  by  Spartian 
of  the  magnificence  with  which  the  emperor 
Adrian  had  collected  for  his  houfe  at  Tivoli,  the 
moft  remarkable  products  of  the  feveral  provinces 
of  the  empire,  be  but  fuperficial,  this  learned 
Frenchman  undertook  from  it  to  fearch  the  ground 
on  which  the  ruins  of  that  houfe  lie  fcattered. 
Among  fome  plants  quite  foreign  to  the  foil  of  Rome, 
and  which  have  perpetuated  themfelyes  on  this 
ground,  he  perceived  a ftirub  emitting  a kind  of  gum, 
made  life  of  by  the  labouring  peafants  for  per- 
fuming their  friuff.  The  firft  Ihrubs  of  this  fpecies 
which  he  examined  were  weak  and  knotty  j,  but 
advancing  towards  an  eminence  intercepting  the 
north  wind,  he  perceived  others  very  vigorous,  and, 
to  be  nothing  lefs  than  that  valuable  fhrub  from 
which  the  Arabians  gather  the  balfam  of  Mecca, 
and  by  the  emperor  Adrian  imported  and  culti- 
vated in  his  gardens  at  Tivoli.  The  abbot  Mazeas, 
it  is  to  be  prefumed,  will  communicate  to  feme  of 
the  academies,  of  which  he  is  a member,  the  par- 
ticulars of  his  obfervations,  and  the  difcoveries 
®rifing  from  them. 
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MODERN  ROME. 

Government. — The  papacy  is  the  moil  abfolute 
of  all  the  governments  in  Europe.  Its  conftitu- 
tion,  the  confolidation  of  the  priefthood  and  pre- 
rogative, the  eftabiiihed  notion  of  infallibility,  fet 
the  pope  above  ali  fuperiority,  or  even  equality : and 
his  theocratical  authority  over  the  fubjedts,  is  the 
fame  as  that  of  the  moil  defpotic  general  of 
an  order,  over  the  religious  furbordinate  to  his 
obedience.  The  authority  of  the  European  mo- 
narchs,  befides  being  limited  by  fundamental 
laws,  by  the  ordinances  of  their  predeceffors, 
by  their  coronation  oath,  is  balanced  by  inter- 
mediate  powers,  fuch  as  the  Hates  general,  the 
firft  bodies  of  the  dates,  &c.  The  grand  fignor 
himfelf  depends  as  much  on  the  Januaries  as  the 
Roman  emperors  depended  on  their  army ; and 
the  muphti,  though  appointed  by  him,  and 
removable  at  pleafure,  is  fo  far  the  more  formida- 
ble, as,  if  he  tries  madery  with  his  fovereign,  he 
is  always  fare  of  carrying  his  point. 

There  is  not  any  one  law,  made  either  by  their 
predeceffors  or  themfelves,  from  which  the  popes 
cannot  derogate : they  have  only,  for  form’s  fake, 
to  declare  the  law  from  which  they  intend  to 
derogate : the  want  of  this  form  would  not  hin- 
der the  immediate  effedt  of  a new  law  •,  it  would 
ferve  only  to  open  a future  pretext  or  means  of 
pleading  againd  it.  Hence  thofe  accumulations 
of  derogatories  in  all  bulls,  of  which  they  make  a 
part.  Of  all  the  pope’s  fubjects  the  jefuits  are 
they  who  have  mod  lhackled  his  authority.  The 
dogmatic  and  the  encyclical  bulls,  fuch  as  thofe 
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of  jubilees,  are  of  no  effed  with  regard  to  them, 
unlefs  the  derogation  from  their  privileges  be 
nominally  and  explicitly  declared. 

The  political  and  civil  government  of  Rome 
is  diftributed  among  congregations,  always  fit- 
ting, and  not  very  unlike  the  fovereign  courts, 
or  rather  the  councils  or  commiffions  for  exe- 
cuting the  feyeral  branches  of  the  prerogative  in 
European  Hates : but  what  keeps  up  this  diftri- 
bution  at  Rome  is,  that  the  fenility  of  the  popes 
difabling  them  from  a clofe  application  to  bufinefs, 
they  rather  think  on  fecuring  to  themfelves  a long 
enjoyment  of  their  dignity,  than  of  wearing  them- 
iclves  out  by  the  exercife  of  the  authority  annexed 
to  it.  Sixtus  V has  fhewn  what  may  be  done  by 
a pope  who  will  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  his 
affairs.  He  did  every  thing  by  himfelf,  agreeable 
to  the  principles  of  defpotifm,  which  he  brought 
from  the  convent ; and  abrogating  the  molt 
efiential  parts  of  the  adminiftration  fettled  by 
his  predeceflfors,  he  eftabliihed  others,  to  which 
his  fuccefibrs  have  fhewn  fuch  a regard,  that  to 
this  day  Rome  is  ftili  governed  by  the  maxims  of 
Sixtus  V. 

He  was  fo  firmly  perfuaded,  or  at  lead;  he 
was  for  having  others  be  fo,  of  his  infallibility,  of 
the  fubordinacy  of  all  temporal  powers  to  the 
power  of  the  keys,  and  of  the  prerogatives  of 
the  tiara  over  all  crowns,  that  in  a fulminatory 
bull  he  proferibed  the  work  where  Bellarmine  the 
jefuit  allows  the  popes  only  an  indited  right  over 
fovereigns.  I have  feen,  in  cardinal  Pafllonei’s 
library,  the  only  remaining  copy  of  that  bull 
printed  ex  typographic/,  apoftolica,  under  the  in- 
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fpe&ion  of  Sixtus  Y.  Philip  II.  who  connived  at 
fiich  antimonarchical  affertions  from  the  popes,  and 
even  from  the  divines  of  his  own  dominions,  as 
might  ferve  his  defigns  againft  France,  complained 
againft  this  arbitrary  bull ; and  on  the  repeated 
and  vigorous  remonftrances  of  that  prince,  Six- 
tus V.  himfelf  and  his  fucceflbrs  thought  fit  to  call 
in  all  the  copies  of  it. 

Farther,  in  order  to  a right  conception  of  what 
can  be  done  by  a pope  who  is  both  refolved  and 
able  to  govern  by  himfelf,  only  compare  what 
Sixtus  V.  in  the  five  years  of  his  pontificate, 
undertook  and  executed  for  the  embellilhment 
of  Rome,  and  for  fixing  in  it  the  feat  of  literature 
and  arts,  to  what  Auguftus,  in  a reign  of  forty 
years,  and  v/ith  all  the  riches  of  the  univerfe  at 
his  command,  undertook  and  executed  in  the  fame 
way  : the  balance  of  fuch  a comparifon  will  be 
in  favour  of  the  Cordelier  pope. 

The  Pope’s  Court. — I never  could  perceive  in 
the  pope’s  court,  nor  in  any  of  its  appurtenances, 
that  ft  ate  and  faftuoufnefs  with  which  fo  many  tra- 
vellers have  beendifgufted.  A great  deal  more  may 
be  obferved  in  the  court  of  the  leaft  ecclefiaftical 
eledtor.  In  chapels,  confiftories,  and  all  the 
occafions  on  which  the  pope  at  the  head  of  the 
facred  college  appears  in  all  his  grandeur,  never 
did  I fee  but  one  bifhop,  or  one  abbot,  at  the 
head  of  his  chapter.  Thefe  ceremonies  indeed 
are  opened  by  the  cardinals  fucceflively  paying 
their  adoration  to  the  pope  on  their  knees,  and 
without  fo  much  as  their  cap  on : it  muft  likewife 
be  owned,  that  when,  on  the  confecration  of  the 
cardinal  of  York  as  archbifhop  of  Corinth,  Cle- 
ment 
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ment  XIII.  dined  in  public,  which  is  very  rarely 
known,  the  cardinals  were  ferved  only  from  the 
pope’s  table,  he  eating  by  himfelf ; and  every 
time  the  pope  drank  they  Hood  up,  and  all  the 
other  dignitaries  fell  on  their  knees ; but  this 
ceremonial  favours  more  of  the  convent  than  of 
grandeur  and  majefty,  and  is  as  little  impofing  as 
the  two  large  feathered  fans  or  fly-flaps  which  are 
a Hated  part  of  the  papal  pomp. 

There  was  anciently  another  fort  of  ceremony* 
when  fovereigns  held  the  popes  ftirrup,  and  led 
their  palfrey  by  the  reins.  Thefe  homages  were 
the  more  Angular,  as  paid  to  the  pope  at  times 
when,  not  being  mailers  of  Rome,  it  was  purely 
their  dignity  which  commanded  fuch  refpedc ; and 
they  have  receded  from  all  thofe  external  claims 
of  l'uperiority,  as  their  temporal  power  increafed. 
I meet  with  a very  remarkable  note  in  the  cir- 
cumftantial  account  of  every  thing  that  pafled 
between  Paul  II.  and  the  emperor  Frederic  III. 
when  that  prince  came  to  Rome  in  1468.  Fabiano 
Bencio,  fecretary  of  the  chamber,  and  author  of 
that  account,  after  relating  how  Paul  II.  behaved 
towards  the  emperor,  in  every  refped,  not  as  a 
lord  towards  his  vafial,  but  as  one  fovereign  to- 
wards another,  adds,  Magna  fuit  bumanitas  quam 
pontifex  Gtefari  ubique pr^buit , et  eb  major  eft  habit  a , 
quo  pontificals  autoritas  nulla  ex  parte  prifcis  tem- 
poribus  nunc  eft  inferior',  pot  eft  as  auiem  atque  vires 
longe  funt  fupsriores.  Ecclefia  enim  Romans,  bene- 
volent e imperio  et  divitiis,  pontificum  diligentia 
mbla,  eo  ufque  pracejfit,  ut  maximis  qtribufqus 
regnis  Jit  comparand 'a : contra  autem  Romani  imperii 
pot  eft  as 
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petefias  atque  vires  adeb  funt  minuitce  atque  attri - 
ut , prater  nomen  imperii , nihil  reman- 

ferit.  He  then  recurs  to  former  inftances  of  the 
treatment  of  feveral  emperors  at  Rome  ; as  Con- 
ftantine,  whom  pope  Vitalianus  went  to  meet  fix 
miles  out  of  the  city ; pope  Conftantine,  who 
being  fent  for  to  Conftantinople  by  Juftinian  II. 
fet  out  immediately •,  pope  Adrian,  who  received 
Charlemagne,  before  he  was  emperor,  at  the  foot  of 
the  fteps  of  St.  Peter’s  church ; pope  Adrian  IV. 
who  went  as  far  as  Sutri  to  receive  Frederic  I.  at 
his  coming  to  Rome  for  the  imperial  crown. 
Tunc  magna  erat , adds  the  relator,  Romani  imperii 
potejlas , magna  imperatorum  vires  in  Italia  et  extra 
fatis  diffufa  ; tanta  autem  erat  pontificis  potentia , 
quanta  a principibus  permittebatur  : nunc  verb , 
cum  rerum  mulatto  Jit , parvulum  quodque  humani- 
tatis  officium  pro  maxima  reput andum ! Thefe  an- 
cient examples,  by  which  Paul  II.  regulated  his 
behaviour  towards  Frederic  III.  feem  to  exclude 
all  pretence  to  that  fuperiority  with  which  popes 
m the  intermediate  times  have  treated  fovereigns, 
and  little  to  warrant  the  forgetfulnefs  of  dignity 
with  which  on  thefe  occafions  fovereigns  feem 
chargeable. 

The  Pope’s  Troops. — The  troops  which  do 
duty  at  the  pontifical  palace,  efcorte  the  pope  when 
he  appears  in  public,  and  guard  Rome,  are  di- 
vided into  different  bodies  of  foot  and  horfe : 
a regiment  of  foot  of  twelve  hundred  men,  with 
red  uniforms  trimmed  with  blue  •,  a troop  of  hunt- 
ers, confuting  of  two  hundred  men  in  an  uniform 
with  red  trimmings,  and  who  have  their  hautboys, 
balloons,  and  french-horns ; a troop  of  a hundred 
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light-horfe,  in  red  uniforms  faced  with  blue  and  a 
gold  edging  •,  a troop  of  a hundred  cuiraffiers, 
•with  blue  uniforms,  gold  button-holes,  and  lace 
of  the  fame,  and  who  march  with  kettle-drums 
and  trumpets  i laftly,  two  hundred Swifs  foot  with 
cuiraffes,  their  uniforms  even  to  breeches  and 
ftockings  ftriped  with  blue,  yellow,  and  red,  and 
inftead  of  ruffs,  wearing  bands  ; a garb  which 
makes  them  look  fomething  like  parifh-beadles. 
The  other  land  and  fea  forces,  cantoned  in  the 
ecclefiaftical  ftate,  I omit. 

The  places  of  all  the  foldiers  whofe  duty  lies  in 
Rome,  are  real  canonicates  : they  are  new  clothed 
every  year  ; their  pay  is  a paulo  per  diem , with  four 
and  twenty  ounces  of  bread,  fait,  oil,  &c.  The  in- 
fantry is  a medley  of  deferters  from  all  nations.  The 
cavalry  in  a great  meafure  have  been  domeftics  to 
cardinals  and  noblemen,  who  procured  them  this 
retreat  as  a reward  for  their  good  behaviour.  T he 
light-horfe  have  ten  Roman  crowns  per  month, 
befides  the  keeping  of  their  horfe ; and  the  cui- 
raffiers,  fifteen  fous  per  diem.  The  captains  are  all 
colonels  by  brevet ; their  pay  is  a hundred  Roman 
crowns  per  month,  and  that  of  the  fubalterns  pro- 
portionate, befides  an  allowance  of  bread,  meat, 
&c.  from  the  pope’s  palace,  &c.  There  are 
feveral  knights  of  Malta  in  this  fervice,  which  to 
men  of  fpirit  is  the  lefs  agreeable,  being  fubjedt 
to  the  command  of  prelates ; and,  what  to  many  is 
worfe,  the  whole  corps  are  cafhiered  at  every  new 
pontificate. 

Transteverans. — Rome  has  likewife  its  mi- 
litia, divided,  according  to  the  quarters  of  the 
city,  under  captains  and  other  officers,  who  are  citi- 
zens. 
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tens.  On  the  ceremony  of  the  Pojfejfo  I faw  the  mili- 
tia of  Tranilevere  return  into  their  quarter  over  the 
Sixtus  bridge.  Never  troops  were  lefs  like  thofc 
who  by  their  vigour  and  courage  raifed  Rome  to 
the  empire  of  the  univerfe  ; yet  are  thefe  Tranfte- 
verans  the  very  flower  of  the  Roman  militia,  which 
dares  not  compare  itfelf  to  them.  Thefe  hufband- 
men  and  wine-dreflers  (for  fuch  the  majority  are) 
look  on  themfelves  as  the  progeny  of  the  Trojans ; 
whilft  the  inhabitants  of  the  other  quarters  of 
Rome,  in  their  account,  are  only  a rabble  brought 
together  by  mere  chance.  At  the  time  of  the  lail 
conqueft  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  when  the 
Spaniards  pafied  by  Rome,  the  Waloon  guards 
quartered  in  this  part,  committing  fome  diforder, 
the  towns-people  rofe,  took  arms  and  oppofed 
their  guefts.  This  tumult  fp  re  ad  an  alarm  which 
reached  Benedidt  XIV.  Two  of  the  heads,  being 
condemned  to  die  for  non-appearance,  went  over 
to  the  Auftrian  camp,  and  offered  to  bring  the 
general  two  regiments  of  their  people.  The  offer 
was  readily  accepted ; but  the  peace  foon  fol- 
lowing, rendered  it  unneceffary.  The  two  de- 
linquents returned  home,  and  have  continued 
without  moleftation.  To  keep  their  courage 
inured,  the  Tranfleverans,  from  time  to  time, 
challenge  other  quarters  to  flone-fights ; and 
generally  the  vidtory  is  on  their  fide.  As  they 
have  a particular  language  or  jargon,  fo  in  their 
manners  and  cuftoms,  and  even  their  very  fhape 
and  appearance,  they  differ  from  the  other  part 
of  the  people. 

Chief  Offices. — The  fupreme  authority,  both, 
fpiritual  and  temporal,  is  lodged  in  the  pope  and 
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his  council,  which  confifts  of  nephews  (of  whom 
it  is  very  feldom  that  there  is  any  fcarcity)  and 
the  cardinal  fecretary  of  ftate.  Here  the  principal 
affairs  are  fettled,  and  even  the  decifion  of  thofe 
which  are  to  go  through  the  congregations  is  pre- 
pared, thefe  aflemblies  being  fo  modelled,  that 
in  every  thing  they  conform  to  the  infpiration  from 
the  council  above. 

By  the  abrogation  of  nepotifm,  it  has  ceafed  in 
epparenzciy  but  not  in  fofianza.  Benedict  XIV.  of 
all  the  late  popes,  is  the  only  one  who,  literally 
conforming  to  that  law,  did  not  liften  to  fiejh  and 
hlood.  Though  he  was  not  difpleafed  with  any  of 
his  family,  fo  little  did  he  concern  himfelf  about 
them,  that,  receiving  an  exprefs  that  his  niece  was 
delivered  of  a fon,  he  faid  with  a laugh,  Io  credeva 

chela  raZza  de’  cog  l fojfe  jhiita  (q.).  The 

furplus  of  what  the  apoftolic  chamber  annually 
yielded  for  his  civil  lift,  he  applied  to  the  benefit 
of  Santo  Spirito. 

Secretary  of  State. — Cardinal  Archinto* 
after  being  fecretary  of  ftate  to  that  pope  as  fuccef- 
for  to  cardinal  Valenti,  had  been  continued  in  his 
high  poft  by  Clement  XIII.  He  died  very  fuddenly, 
juft  as  the  Portuguefe  affair  began  to  break  out : 
we  faw  his  funeral,  and  heard  the  lamentations  with 
which  it  was  honoured,  with  the  conjectures  and 
predictions  concerning  it.  His  obfequies  as  chan- 
cellor formed  a fpeCtacle  little  or  nothing  inferior 
to  the  funeral  even  of  a pope. 

The  polls  of  camerlingo,  chancellor  and  vicar, 
are  for  life.  The  firft  takes  cognizance  of  all  the 

( a)  “ I thought  that  good-for-nothing  breed  had  been  a£ 

an  end.” 
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parts  of  the  finances.  Before  the  fecond  come 
all  affairs  requiring  the  great  feal:  the  income 
of  this  poft  is  faidto  be  not  lefs  than  three  hundred 
thoufand  livres  per  annum „ To  the  third  belongs 
whatever  concerns  the  ecclefiaftical  police,  the 
fraternities,  the  hofpital,  &c.  I have  heard  that 
the  very  public  proftitutes  were  a branch  of  his 
department,  and  that  they  go  before  him,  and, 
as  it  were,  make  a profeflion  of  that  calling, 
declaring  the  refolution  they  had  taken  far  la - 
<vorar  il  terreno.  They  are  immediately  called 
afide,  and  that  condition  is  fet  before  them  in  all 
its  infamy  and  horror  : if  they  perfift,  fo  as  to  make 
their  appearance  a fecond  time  before  the  vicar, 
they  are  regiftered  and  fent  again  to  the  harigel% 
who  provides  them  with  a lodging  in  the  ftreets 
fet  apart  for  that  profeflion.  Cardinal  Guadagni 
was  (till  vicar  when  we  were  at  Rome.  This  good 
prelate  carried  his  charity  to  fuch  a pitch,  that 
a prieft  reprefenting  his  diftrefs  to  him,  to  rq&ke 
known  all  its  extremity  declared  to  him  tha|  he 
was  without  breeches  : on  which  the  cardinal  took 
off  his,  and  gave  them  to  the  prieft,  as  the  only 
relief  at  that  time  in  his  power. 

Secretary  of  the  Briefs.— The  briefs  fecre- 
tary’s  office,  for  which  Clement  XII.  has  built 
on  Monte  Cavallo,  a palace  of  a more  grand 
appearance  than  that  of  the  pope  himfelf,  has 
for  its  head  a cardinal,  or  fometimes  only  a pre- 
late. This  important  place  was  filled  by  car- 
dinal Pafiionei,  who  was  put  into  it  by  pope  Cle- 
ment XII.  and  Benedict  XIV.  confirmed  him  in 
it,  with  the  addition  of  librarian  to  the  Vatican. 
At  the  conclaves  ©f  1740  and  1758,  cardinal 
You  I-I,  Ef  Pafiionej 
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Pafllonei  had  treated  cardinal  Rezzonico,  ( r ) whcf 
was  immediately  before  him  in  the  facred  col- 
lege, very  freely,  and  fometimes  imperioufly  and 
even  roughly.  The  latter  being  made  pope  in 
1758,  without  the  concurrence  of  the  fquadroii 
of  which  cardinal  Pailionei  was  the  head,  and  who 
had  repeatedly  protefted  that  he  never  would  come 
into  that  eleftion  •,  at  the  adoration  the  cardinal, 
after  performing  it,  delivered  to  the  pope  the  bulls 
for  his  employment,  faying,  “ Moil  holy  father, 
“ I deliver  up  to  your  holinefs  the  favours  with 
“ which  your  two  predeceffors  honoured  me  from 
“ mere  kindnefs : your  holinefs,  who  is  under  no 
“ obligation  to  me,  may  confer  them  on  fome- 
tc  body  more  worthy.”  The  pope  took  the  bulls, 
and  after  looking  on  them  a while  anfwered, 
“ Cardinal  Pafllonei,  perhaps  I am  more  obliged, 
“ to  you  than  you  think  ; but,  were  I under  no 
“ obligation  to  you,  the  church  is  under  many  : 
“ accept  then  from  her  hand  the  confirmation 
“ of  my  predQceflbrs  favours,  if  you  have  any 
“ fcruple  of  accepting  it  from  mine  and  he 
added,  fmilitig,  “ continue  to  give  me  your 
“ advice,  with  that  freedom  and  candour  which 
“ I have  often  felt.” 

The  fpiritual  court  has  two  offices  at  Rome, 
that  of  the  inquifition,  erected  by  Paul  V.  and 
that  of  the  penitentiary.  The  firft,  of  which 
the  pope  is  always  prefident,  is  like  rivers,  at 
their  fource  of  little  importance,  but  increa- 
fing  in  their  progrefs.  Foreigners  of  all  reli- 

(r)  That  was  his  way,  more  or  lefs,  in  the  facred  college, 
with  all  his  brethren  : all  Rome  knows  how  he  behaved 
towards  cardinal  Tencin  in  a full  confiftory. 
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’glens,  by  reafon  of  their  bringing  a great  deal 
of  money,  live  freely  at  Rome  without  being 
molefted  about  their  belief,  or  requiring  any 
conformity  with  the  religion  of  the  country. 
Theie  foreigners  make  no  difficulty  of  {hewing 
what  they  are  ■,  and  all  the  commonalty, 
whofe  interefl  herein  is  the  fame  as  that  of  the 
ftate,  fay  of  them,  and  that  with  a laugh, 
Quefta  gente  non  crede  in  Dio  : gran ’ motor  a -per 
loro*.  It  is  only  the  do  medi  cs  who  are  tampered 
with,  and  that  not  by  fpiritual  threatenings,  but 
offering  them  penfions,  or  to  make  them  Jbirri , 
&c.  i ufed  to  fee  at  the  German  inn  a Swifs 
who  had  been  converted  in  this  manner.  He 
had  a penfion  of  ten  Roman  crowns  per  month, 
and  thus  was  continually  fmoking  and  tippling  : 
he  would  fain  have  made  fuch  a convert  of 
a young  Saxon,  whom  my  fellow  traveller  had 
taken  into  his  fervice  at  Venice.  This  young 
Saxon  went,  in  company  with  other  fervants,  to 
kifs  the  pope’s  feet,  who  being  taken  with 
his  countenance  ailced  him  what  country  and 
religion  he  was  of  : “ Of  Saxony,”  anfwered  he 
with  German  franknefs,  “ and  of  a religion  which 
“ is  not  yours.  ” “ Well,  friend,”  replied  the 

pope  in  an  affeftionate  manner,  at  the  fame  time 
giving  him  a chaplet,  “ take  this  from  my  hand, 
“ as  an  earned:  of  your  future  reconciliation  with 
“ the  church  of  Rome.” 

However,  fhould  a foreigner  be  fo  indiferete  as 
to  offer  at  dogmatifing,  the  inquifition  would  lay 
its  hand  on  him,  but  not  till  repeated  warnings  to 

* “ Thofe  people  do  not  believe  in  God ; fo  much  the 
*4  worfe  for  them-.** 
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forbear,  or  to  leave  Rome.  A young  Frenchman* 
whom  a friend  of  mine  met  with  at  Bologna,  in 
1 740,  told  him  that  he  had  been  in  durance  for 
above  a week  in  the  prifon  of  the  holy  office  for 
an  amour  with  a girl  kept  by  a pried,  who  was 
for  making  him  marry  her. 

It  muft  be  obferved,  that  it  is  now  above  a 
century  fince  the  inquifition  of  Rome  has  paffed 
a capital  fentence.  Every  thing  there  is  tranfa&ed 
in  private  by  fpiritual  and  pecuniary  penalties : 
none  undergo  a public  puniffiment  but  biafphemers* 
and  thefe  picked  out  from  among  the  refine  of  the 
city.  Their  tongue  is  fattened  between  pincers 
made  of  two  pieces  of  reed  joined  and  tied  at  the 
two  ends : in  this  figure  they  are  led  to  the  door 
of  their  parifh-church,  and  there  ftand  during  the 
time  of  high  mafs. 

Master  of  the  Sacred  Palace. — The  cenfor 
of  books  printed  at  Rome,  and  in  the  eccle- 
fiaftical  date,  forms  the  department  of  the  matter 
of  the  facred  palace.  This  pod  is  annexed  to  the 
Dominican  order.  The  perfon  who  filled  it  while 
we  were  at  Rome  was  father  Orfi,  eminent  for  his 
birth,  talents,  and  works,  among  which  it  is 
fufficient  to  name  his  Ecclefiadical  Elidory.  In 
his  appearance,  and  in  every  thing  about  him,  there 
was  a fimplicity,  modedy  and  candour,  which 
would  have  furprifed  even  a novice  (f).  At  his 
houfe  I was  fpedator  of  a fcene  which  for  its  frngu- 
larity  deferves  relating. 

At  the  time  of  the  pojjejfo  the  Jews  in  Rome  are 
fubjefl  to  a very  mortifying  ceremony,  but  driclly 
kept  up.  Near  Titus’s  triumphal  arch,  the  rabbis 
and  elders  of  the  Ghetto  dand  in  a place  fitted  up  at 
(/}  He  died  a cardinal,  in  1761. 
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their  expence.  As  the  pope  is  on  his  folemn 
proceffion  to  St.  John  de  Lateran,  they  ftep  forth, 
and  on  their  knees  offer  to  him  the  Pentateuch 
in  a bafon  full  of  gold  and  filver  coins.  The  pope, 
making  a ftop,  touches  the  bafon  with  a wand, 
and  performs  the  like  ceremony  on  the  head  or 
Ihoulders  of  the  chief  rabbi,  in  token  that  he 
accepts  of  the  Jews  homage,  and  allows  them  to 
remain  in  Rome  during  his  pontificate.  The  Jews, 
that  their  homage  to  Clement  XIII.  might  be  the 
more  taken  notice  of,  had  purchafed  feme  original 
fonnets,  and  printed  them  in  a large  letter  and 
paper,  like  proclamations,  and  hung  part  of  their 
Ration  with  thefe  teftimonies  of  their  allegiance. 
The  author  of  thefe  fonnets,  in  expectation  of  far- 
ther gain,  digelted  them  into  a collection,  to  be 
fold  on  his  account.  The  rabbi,  who  had  paid 
for  them,  eftimating  their  merit  by  the  poet’s  ex- 
pectations, feifed  the  edition,  as  having  originally 
purchafed  the  pieces  of  which  it  confifted.  The 
matter  being  brought  before  the  mailer  of  the 
facred  palace,  he  fummoned  the  parties ; and  I 
had  the  pieafure  of  hearing  them  difpute  their 
claims,  with  all  the  vehemency  of  elocution  and 
gefture  to  which  the  hope  of  gain  could  roufe  a 
rabbi  and  an  Italian  poet,  to  whom  the  point  in 
difpute  was  no  frnall  matter.  Both  parties  being 
heard,  P.  Qrfi  adjudged  the  edition,  paying  the 
expence  of  it,  to  the  rabbi,  who  exulted  at  the 
decifion,  whilft  the  poet  hung  his  head.  When 
they  were  withdrawn,  I took  the  liberty  to  efpoufe 
the  poet’s  caufe,  as  connected  with  that  of  re- 
ligion : “ Why,”  fays  P.  Orfi  fmiling,  “ I have^ 
**  given  it  on  the  fide  of  religion.  All  the  money 
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u that  the  poet  had  got  from  the  rabbi  he  has  laid 
“ out  in  printing  this  collection,  of  which  he  would 
“ not  have  fold  half  a dozen  copies  : he  would 
“ have  been  juft  like  the  dog  in  the  fable,  lofing 
“ its  prey  in  running  after  the  reflection  of  die 
“ moon.  My  verdiCt  againft  him  was  in  faCt  for 
“ him.” 

On  my  leaving  Rome,  father  Orli  gave  me,  to 
deliver  to  a French  bifhop,  a piece  which  appeared 
to  him  of  ftich  a nature  and  tendency,  that  he  had 
caufed  the  edition  to  be  feifed  and  brought 
away  (s). 

Penitentiary. — The  penitentiary  is  a harbour 
againft  the  profecutions  of  the  inquilition.  It  takes 
eognifance  of  all  poffible  crimes,  and  grants  abfo- 
lution  from  them.  The  penitentiaries,  on  pre- 
fenting  a petition,  obtain  a licence  for  ablolving, 
which  is. made  out  to  them  gratis  by  way  of  brief. 
In  which  is  left  a blank  for  the  Jinner’s  name.  As 
to  fatisfa&ory  penalties,  it  is  only  fome  Spaniards 
and  Portuguefe  who  fubmit  to  them.  Thefe  are  the 
creatures  one  meets  with  on  the  ftair-cafe  leading 
to  St.  Peter’s  dome,  in  the  vefture  of  penitents, 
and  labouring  at  peftles  twelve  or  fifteen  feet 
high,  for  pulveriung  marble  to  make  ftticco. 

Thefe  abfolutory  licences  were  formerly  paid 
for,  and  are  a part  of  the  tax  a cancellaria  apcfio- 
licne , which  has  raifed  fuch  an  outcry  againft  the 
church  of  Rome.  I have  a copy  of  this  tariff, 
printed  at  Paris  by  Galiot  du  P/e  in  1533.  In 
page  178,  is  the  tax  for  making  out  the  abfolution 

(5)  De  DeleSiaticnibus  ccelejli  et  Urrena . Auciore  Joiepho 
C'r.rpaai,  S.  J.  8vo. 
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fro  eo  qui  matrem , fororem , cenfanguineam 

<uel  affinem  carnaliter  cognovit-,  fol.  1 8 1 , y?r<?  eo 
qui  interfecit  patrem,  matrem,  fororem,  uxorem,  ant 
alium  confanguineum , fcilicet  Idicum  quia,  fi  ept 
ckricus,  teneretur  interfedlor  vifitare  fedem  apofto- 
licam.  Thefe  are  rated  at  feven  or  eight  gros ; 
and,  according  to  the  tariff  of  the  value  of  coins 
at  the  end  of  the  collection,  each  gros  was  equal 
to  four  fols  Tournois.  Now  can  it  with  any  reafon 
be  inferred  from  thefe  taxations,  which  were  not 
pleadable  in  any  civil  court  of  juftice,  that  the 
court  of  Rome  kept  a public  office  for  encour age- 
ing all  forts  of  crimes,  abfolutions  being  eafdy  to 
be  obtained  ? This  charge  would  reach  the  offices 
of  fecular  princes  •,  pardons,  mitigations,  commuta- 
tions of  penalties,  &c.  being  there  made  out,  by 
order  of  the  prince,  after  certain  knowledge  of 
the  caufe. 

Congregations. — -The  other  fpiritual  or  eccle- 
fiaftical  affairs  are  divided  among  various  congre- 
gations, compofed  of  cardinals  and  counfellors. 
Thefe  congregations  are  not  unlike  the  feveral 
offices  in  the  European  courts  : they  have  their  fet- 
tled meetings  ; and,  in  moft,  the  ftrefs  of  bufmefs 
lies  on  the  fecretary,  who  is  always  of  the  pope’s 
immediate  nomination.  To  keep  to  this  com- 
parifon,  cardinals  are  at  Rome  as  the  counfellors 
of  fiate  in  France  •,  and  the  prelates  may  be  com- 
pared to  the  mailers  of  requeflrs,  and  counfellors 
of  a fupreme  court. 

The  greater  part  Gf  thefe  prelates  belong  to  the 
chancery,  the  datary,  and  the  apoflolic  chamber. 
Legations,  nunciatures,  and  places  in  the  Rota, 
are  generally  bellowed  on  them , and  feveral  of 
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thefe  places  are  cardinalician , that  is,  never 
quitted  but  on  promotion  to  the  cardinallhip. 
Such  are  thofe  of  governor  of  Rome,  treafurer 
and  fine  auditor  of  the  chamber,  and  dean  of  the 
Rota.  A pope  of  the  fixteenth  century  had  added 
this  reverfion  to  the  polls  of  clerks  of  the  apoftolic 
chamber ; and  he  had  fixed  on  them  a fuitable  fine, 
that  is,  four  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  livres, 
French  money,  which  the  incumbents  left  on 
their  promotion  to  the  purple.  Innocent  XII. 
judging  this  to  favour  of  fimony,  fuppreffed  it, 
£0  the  no  frnall  vexation  of  the  relations  of  fome 
of  his  fucceffors,  who,  however,  have  found  out 
other  paths  leading  to  the  fame  end. 

The  fecular  tribunals  for  the  affairs  of  juftice 
and  the  police  are  Monte  Citorio,  the  Rota,  the 
fenate,  the  government,  and  the  Confulta.  The 
judges  of  moll  of  thefe  tribunals  are  ecclefiaftics. 

Monte  Citorio,  fo  fplendidly  built  by  Inno- 
cent XII.  for  all  the  fubaltern  tribunals  to  meet  in, 
is  at  Rome  the  fame  as  the  Parc  civil  du  Chdtelet  at 
Paris : all  affairs  are  there  tranfaded  in  writing,  and 
laid  before  the  judges  by  way  of  information : they 
are  afterwards  decided  in  writing.  I have  fome- 
times  been  prefent  at  thefe  kind  of  hearings,  where 
one  or  two  judges,  in  long  robes,  fit  in  elbow- 
chairs  at  a table  on  which  is  a crucifix.  The 
lawryer,  in  his  Ihort  cloak  and  band,  fits  on  one 
fide  of  the  table  with  his  papers  fpread  before  him. 
Having  opened  the  caufe  in  a colloquial  manner, 
he  enters  on  his  arguments  and  thofe  of  his  ad- 
verfary,  fettting  forth  the  former  in  their  full 
force,  and  combating  the  latter.  If,  in  the 
narrative  of  the  fad,  the  judge  perceives  any 
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ambiguity  or  obfcurity,  he  calls  on  the  lawyer  to 
clear  it  up  : he  likewife  canvaffes  the  arguments, 
propofes  difficulties,  makes  objedions ; in  a word, 
thefe  informations  have  more  the  appearance  of  a 
confultation  of  lawyers,  than  of  a pleading  before 
a judge.  At  one  fitting,  I heard  a counfellor  thus 
ftate  and  difcufs  five  or  fix  cafes  with  a faci- 
lity, clearnefs  and  precifion,  becoming  the  moft 
auguft  courts  of  Europe.  Appeals  from  the 
Monte-Citorio  decrees  are  brought  before  a par- 
ticular auditor  of  the  pope’s  nomination,  and 
from  his  verdid  an  appeal  lies  to  the  Rota. 

The  Rota This  laft  tribunal,  like  the  famous 

Grecian  council  of  the  AmphyStiones. , is  compofed 
of  auditors  of  all  Roman-catholic  nations.  It 
takes  cognifance  by  appeal  of  all  civil  caufes 
within  the  ecclefiaftlcal  ftate,  and,  in  firft  in- 
ftance,  of  fuits  brought  before  it  by  foreigners. 
I never  could  know  what  fort  of  caufes  come 
before  it  from  France  : the  Gallic  liberties 

feem  fcarce  reconcileable  with  the  competency 
of  fuch  a court.  It  con  fills  of  twelve  auditors, 
of  whom  the  pope  is  prefident.  The  writings 
and  procefies  here  know  no  end  •,  the  duties 
foreign  from  judicature,  which  are  incumbent  on 
the  auditors ; their  neceftary  attendance  at  court ; 
the  long  and  frequent  vacations  of  this  tribu- 
nal ; the  fede  vacantes  during  which  the  ordinary 
courts  of  juftice  are  Unit  up,  being  all  fo  many 
avocations  which  divert  the  auditors  from  their 
chief  fundions.  Farther,  the  caufes  which  come 
before  them,  whether  in  firft  inftance  or  by  appeal, 
are  not  finally  terminated  till  one  of  the  parties  has 
three  uniform  verdids  in  his  behalf , and  thefe 
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verdidts  are  the  more  liable  to  exception,  the 
judges  being  obliged  to  infert  in  them  the  motive 
and  point  of  law  on  which  they  gave  Rich  decifton. 
Befxdes,  all  the  objedts  of  demands,  both  princi- 
pal and  incidental,  are  canvaffed  feparately.  The 
recou rfe  or  rehearing  is  opened  before  the  fame 
tribunal,  which  is  divided  into  four  chambers  or 
offices.  How  Rich  a form  of  proceeding,  multi- 
plying the  writings,  and  confequently  the  colls., 
mull  prolong  the  final  decifion,  is  eafiiy  conceived  ^ 
and  this  is  no  longer  final  than  as  the  party,  who 
has  been  call  by  three  uniform  verdidts,  is 
pleafed  to  fit  down  for  thirty  or  forty  years  with- 
out applying  for  a lecond  hearing  before  the  pope 
himfelf,  which  is  eafiiy  granted,  for  reafons  to  be 
fet  forth  in  the  fequel,  and  which  Muratori  (t ) cer- 
tainly was  not  aware  of,  when  he  went  fo  far  as  to 
arraign  the  forms  of  the  Rota. 

The  auditors,  though  counfellors  of  the  fupreme 
court  in  Rome,  are  not  allowed  thofe  diltindtions. 
in  great  ceremonies,  for  inftance  at  pontifical  cha- 
pels, which  feem  due  to  their  weighty  polls.  At 
one  of  thefe  ceremonies,  I have  feen  an  auditor  who 
was  a prieft,  fub-dean  of  the  Rota,  with  many  ample 
benefices,  and  who  made  a figure  in  Rome  equal 
to  the  firfc  perfons  of  the  court,  fuch  a one  have  I 
feen  Hoop  to  the  duty  of  an  acolythe,  and  humbly 
carry  a candleltick, , fo  true  is  it  that  extremities 
are  in  contadl. 

Senator  Bilk. — The  fenator,  who  is  a fecu- 
lar  judge,  and  always  a foreigner,  was  a Ger- 

( t)  See  chap.  9.  of  his  treatife  De  i difettt  della  Giurifpru- 
dtnxa,  p.  83.  See  alfo  what  Bouchet  fays  on  the  fame  head 
in  his  Serees,  p.  331. 
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man*  gentleman,  whofe  converfion  to  the  ca- 
tholic religion  was  rewarded  with  this  poll, 
which,  befides  being  for  life,  gives  the  rank  of 
a prince,  and  an  apartment  in  the  Capitol,  Fie 
tries  petty  caufes  and  quarrels  fummarily,  and 
without  appeal.  Fie  has  for  affeffors,  four  con- 
fervators,  who  are  changed  every  three  months. 
Both  thefe  confervators,  and  the  fenator  hlmfelf, 
are  appointed  by  the  fovereign,  who  does  not 
leave  to  the  Roman  people  fo  much  as  that  fmall 
remainder  of  liberty,  which  towns  in  monarchies 
freely  enjoy,  the  eledion  of  their  own  magifcrates. 
In  this  tribunal  is  at  prefent  concentred  the  majefty 
of  the  feriate  and  people  of  Rome , whofe  title  it 
accordingly  bears. 

Governor. — The  high  police  is  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  governor  of  Rome,  who,  with 
a lieutenant  and  fome  affeffors,  likewife  judges 
without  appeal.  He  has  every  Wednefday  an 
audience  of  the  pope,  to  which  he  goes  in  no 
fmall  hate  •,  particularly,  before  his  coach  walk 
twelve  halberdiers,  whofe  clothing  is  like  that 
of  the  gentlemen  of  the  Jleeve , who  make  a part 
of  the  king  of  France’s  guard.  The  apoftolic 
chamber  allows  him  a thoufand  jbirri  under  a 
harigel  or  provoft- martial,  five  hundred  foot 
watchmen,  and  three  hundred  fpies  who  daily- 
report  to  him  what  is  doing  in  Rome.  By  thefe 
arrangements  the  police  has  long  fince  been  on  a 
footing  at  Rome,  to  which  Paris  was  a ftranger 
before  this  prefent  century  : it  has  an  eye  to  every 
thing  without  {bowing  itfelf,  or  caufing  itfelf  to  be 
felt.  The  Jbirri , its  minifters,  are  not  in  any 
great  efieern : they,  however  keep  the  populace  in 

* Ue  was  a Swede.  Tranjl. 
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awe,  and  that  fuffices,  people  of  credit  having 
very  feldom  any  thing  to  do  with  the  police. 
They  likewife  are  a check  on  the  monks,  being 
their  natural  overfeers,  either  to  keep  them  at  a 
diftance  from  nunneries,  or  infamous  places,  or 
to  hinder  their  nocturnal  excurfions : but,  for  a 
little  money  dropped  now  and  then  to  the  barigel , 
a monk  may  divert  himfelf  at  his  pleafure,  and 
the  police  fhall  connive  at  it. 

At  the  theatres,  the  governor’s  box,  though  he 
be  a prelate,  is  like  that  of  the  fovereign  in  other 
parts.  The  French  embaffadrefs  having  abruptly 
left  one  of  the  houfes  on  account  of  feme  difficulty 
concerning  the  box,  and  the  governor  haggling 
about  the  matter,  the  embaffador  fet  up  the  arms 
of  France  over  the  very  box  of  the  governor,  went 
and  feated  himfelf  among  the  company  there, 
flaying  out  the  whole  play,  without  a word  from 
the  governor. 

By  a cuftom  founded  on  the  manners  of  the 
Romans,  the  citizens,  and  even  the  cardinals 
themfelves,  inftead  of  having  flambeaus  or  creflets 
carried  before  them  in  the  winter  evenings,  only 
make  ufe  of  dark-lanterns.  On  the  coming  up 
of  fuch  a lantern,  any  one,  whether  alone  or  with 
others,  who  would  not  be  known,  has  a right  to 
call  out  to  him  who  carries  the  lantern,  Volta  la 
lanUrna , i.  e.  “ Turn  the  lantern  and  on  his 
non-compliance  nifties  on  him  with  a fword  or 
poniard : but  this  is  feldom  the  cafe,  the  obfer- 
vance  of  that  cuftom  being  a general  concern. 

The  police  of  health  and  plenty  is  divided  be- 
tween an  office  and  two  prelates,  one  of  whom  is  pre- 
fed of  grain,  and  theother  of  theprovifions.  Report 
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is  mads  to  the  health-office  of  every  creature 
dying  at  Rome,  men,  women,  and  beafts  down  to 
the  very  dogs  and  cats.  The  office,  in  confide- 
ration  of  a fettled  fee,  has  the  bodies  removed, 
and  takes  care  of  their  being  put  under  ground. 
The  moil  fleffiy  parts  of  dead  horfes,  whofc 
diflemper  was  not  contagious,  are  left  to  facbini^ 
or  porters,  who  diflribute  them  about  as  a dinner 
for  cats ; a creature  of  which  the  people  of  Rome 
are  very  fond,  but  for  whom  the  frugality  of 
their  tables  does  not  provide  a fubfiflence.  This 
diflribution  is  really  fomething  entertaining ; 
the  fachino , attended  by  two  mafliffs,  has  a 
large  knife  in  his  hand,  and  on  one  of  his 
Ihoulders  a flick,  at  the  ends  of  which  hang  the 
furloins  of  horfes,  which  he  keeps  in  balance 
by  alternately  turning  the  flick  from  one  ffioulder 
to  the  other  : the  cats,  on  hearing  the  diflributors, 
inftantly  ffiew  themfelves  at  the  windows,  in  the 
gutters,  and  at  the  doors,  according  as  their  din- 
ner is  near,  or  at  fome  diflance.  I have  feen  five 
or  fix  very  fine  (leek  cats,  regularly  drawn  up  at 
the  doors  of  feveral  houfes,  waiting  for,  and  fuc- 
ceffively  receiving  their  allowance,  without  any 
quarrel,  diforder,  or  confufion : thofe  of  the  follow- 
ing houfes  come  out  into  the  flreet ; and  the  more 
bold  come  about  the  purveyor’s  legs,  and  thofe 
of  his  dogs,  who  feem  to  be  no  wife  difpleafed  with 
thefe  carefles.  One  of  thefe  purveyors,  whom  I 
once  followed  all  along  the  flreet  leading  from 
la  Piazza  d’Efpagna  to  St.  Angelo’s  bridge,  tickled 
with  my  feeming  fo  pleafed  with  his  occupation, 
did  all  he  could  to  improve  my  entertainment  both 
©n  his  part  and  the  cats : at  every  piece,  before 
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throwing  it,  he  held  it  up  a while,  faying  to  them# 
Piglia,  tnonfou , “ Take,  monfieur,”  fuppofmg 
me  a Frenchman.  This  difcribution  is  performed 
daily,  and  at  a fettled  rate. 

The  Consulta. — The  Confulta  takes  cognifance 
of  the  complaints  of  the  people  againft  the  gover- 
nors, and  of  appeals  from  their  fentences.  All 
cities,  thcfe  excepted  which  have  legates,  fend 
their  malefactors  to  Rome,  where  they  are  tried. 
In  both  criminal  and  civil  proceffes  a rehearing 
may  be  obtained,  and  after  that  a recourfe  to  the 
pope  •,  by  which  means  punifhments  fall  only 
on  fuch  forlorn  wretches  as  are  deftitute  of  all 
manner  of  protection,  and  executions  are  as  rare 
as  crimes  are  frequent : befides,  the  greateft 
roalefaftors  often  efcape  by  means  of  the  afylums, 
whofe  ancient  privileges  ftill  fubfift  in  all  their 
force.  The  corporal  punifhments  are  the  cor  da, 
or  ftrappado,  fcourging,  the  gallies,  the  gibbet, 
and  knocking  down.  The  laft  is  inflicted  in  this 
manner : the  executioner  ftrikes  the  patient  on 
one  of  his  temples  with  a club,  fo  that  he  drops 
down  fenfelefs : then  he  cuts  his  throat,  and 
quarters  his  body,  v/hich  remains  for  fome  time 
on  the  place  of  execution.  This  punifhment 
may  be  lefs  painful  to  the  criminal  than  the 
wheel,  but  is  more  fhocking  to  the  fpeCtators. 
Under  the  prefent  pontificate  there  will  be  no 
capital  punifhments,  Clement  XIII.  having  made 
a vow  or  folemn  promife  to  the  contrary.  The 
torture  is  performed  only  by  extending  the  arms 
and  legs  of  the  party  accufed,  fo  that  his  body 
being  fufpended,  the  back  bone  refts  only  on  a 
picquet.  Be  the  proofs  ever  fo  clear  and  ftrong, 
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the  perfon  accufed  muft  himfelf  acknowledge  his 
crime,  before  fentence  can  be  paflfed  on  him. 

Finances. — The  apoftoiic  chamber  is  to  the 
pope  as  land-ftewards  to  gentlemen  of  eiiates, 
and  as  attornies  to  religious  houfes.  It  manages 
the  revenues  of  the  demefnes,  and  of  the  tem- 
poral lordlhip  of  the  Roman  church,  under  a 
form  of  administration,  of  which  the  pope  is  ah- 
foiute  m after.  Thefe  revenues  confift  in  the 
produce  of  the  non-alienated  demefnes,  of  the 
cuftoms,  of  duties,  gabels  and  taxes  on  provisions.- 
The  real  and  perfon  al  impositions,  which  are  not 
known  in  the  ecclefiaftical  ftate,  are  made  up  by 
a thoufand  petty  taxes,  which,  without  affecting 
the  freedom  of  men  and  lands,  yield  very  confi- 
derable  films.  Pins,  for  inftance,  are  farmed  out 
as  at  Naples ; and  the  farmers,  to  increafe  the 
confumption  of  their  commodity,  take  care  that 
they  Shall  be  none  of  the  beft.  It  trtuft  however 
be  owned,  that  Rome  is  not  peftered,  as  Venice 
and  Genoa,  with  that  endlefs  multiplicity  of  im- 
pofts  on  the  confumptions  of  inns,  and  confe- 
quently  on  foreigners.  The  Romans,  equally 
with  them,  pay  the  duties  on  carriages  and  bag- 
gage, which  is  collected  at  the  gates  of  Rome.  A 
very  odd  circumftance  in  this  duty  is,  that  even 
the  dead,  fo  far  from  being  exempted,  make  the 
moft  considerable  article  of  it.  The  farmers  of 
die  duty  required  no  lefs  than  a thoufand  Roman 
crowns  for  admitting  into  Rome  the  corpfe  of  one 
of  the  princes  Borghefe,  who  died  at  Frefcati ; but 
this  family  fmuggled  it  into  the  city  under  a load 
of  hay.  The  fame  Stratagem  was  put  in  practice 
for  conveying  away  the  body  of  the  duchefs  de  St. 
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Aignan,  though  the  duke  her  hufband  was  at  thd 
fame  time  embaffador  from  France  at  the  court  of 
Rome. 

Tobacco  has  likewife  been  farmed  till  the  ponti- 
ficate of  Benedict  XlV.  About  the  year  1756, 
armed  bodies  of  fmugglers  ufed  to  bring  tobacco 
and  other  prohibited  goods  into  the  very  heart  of 
the  ecclefiaftical  ftate.  The  farmers  making  re- 
peated complaints,  the  apoftolic,  chamber  deter- 
mined to  difperfe  the  fmugglers ; and  for  this 
expedition  it  commiffioned  the  prelate,  who  at 
at  that  time  was  prefed:  of  Urbino.  This  general 
got  together  a little  army  of  Jbirri , under  the 
country  and  city  barigels  •,  and  putting  himfelf 
at  the  head  of  it,  he  marched  direftly  for  a fmall 
town,  near  the  frontiers  of  Tufcany,  which  was 
their  chief  rendezvous ; but  all  the  inhabitants 
had  fled  at  his  approach,  leaving  only  an  old 
decrepit  creature  of  fourfcore,  and  another  at  the 
point  of  death.  This  town  the  prelate  made 
choice  of  for  his  head  quarters,  walled  up  the 
gates,  and  fecured  himfelf  from  any  outrages  of 
the  fmugglers,  who  remained  mafters  of  the 
country.  After  taking  thefe  meafures,  he  had 
the  old  man  and  the  dying  perfon  both  tucked  up. 
In  a word,  the  bufinefs  was  drilled  on  fo  long, 
that  this  hanging,  which  proved  the  upfliot  of  all 
that  mighty  expedition,  coll:  the  apoftolic  chamber 
two  hundred  thoufand  livres  : this  difpleafed  Bene- 
dict XIV.  to  fuch  a degree,  that  he  fupprelTed 
the  farm,  and  put  tobacco  on  its  former  commer- 
cial footing. 

Since  this  fuppreffion  the  dealers  have  contrived 
% mixture  of  bullocks  liver  dried  and  pulverifed, 
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faw-duft  and  pepper,  which  they  fell  for  fnuff,  and 
for  not  lefs  than  the  farmers  ufed  to  fell  it^ 
and  no  other  could  I meet  with  throughout  all 
Romania,  the  inhabitants  now  growing  ufed 

to  it. 

Grain  is  the  apoftolic  chamber’s  molt  confides 
able  article,  and  apparently  the  moil  beneficial 
to  the  ftate,  but  in  reality  the  moil  hurtful.  For- 
merly this  ftate  fupplied  the  city  and  territories  of 
Genoa,  and  fome  parts  of  Tufcany,  with  grain  ; 
and  at  the  fame  time,  great  numbers  of  cattle  con- 
fumed  at  Venice  came  from  thefe  parts : whereas, 
fince  the  apoftolic  chamber,  in  virtue  of  an  exclufive 
privilege,  has  affumed  to  itfelf  the  purchafe  and 
fale  of  grain  ; fince  the  landholders  and  farmers 
can  difpofe  of  their  grain  to  the  chamber  alone ; 
fince  it  is  only  from  the  chamber’s  granaries  that 
bakers  can  fupply  themfelves ; the  demands  of 
the  Genoefe  have  ceafed,  the  country  people  have 
given  over  grafiery,  and  botii  cultivation  and 
population  have  been  continually  declining  ; in 
fhort,  that  exclufion  is  moft  truly  a perpetual 
calamity.  The  grain  purchafed  by  the  chamber 
being  cut  and  inned  at  the  time  of  the  greateft 
heats,  it  is  faid,  that  in  the  beginning  of  the 
rains,  the  water  with  which  they  become  impreg- 
nated makes  fuch  an  addition  to  their  volume,  as 
to  fecure  to  the  ftore- keepers  a profit  which  well 
makes  them  amends  for  wages  : but  the  ad- 
vantage of  meafure  certainly  arifes  much  more 
from  the  different  manner  of  meafuring,  upon 
receiving  and  felling  out  the  grain  of  the  ftore- 
houfes,  than  from  the  rain. 
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TheDATARY. — The  datary,  where  all  collations 
for  benefices  are  made  out,  is  the  moft  cer- 
tain fource  of  the  papal  revenue,  and  pofiibly 
would  be  the  moll  confiderable,  were  not  a very- 
great  part  of  its  produce  fwallowed  up,  under 
the  appellation  of  drink-money , by  a multitude 
of  polls  and  employments  appertaining  to  the 
datary. 

Rome  has  very  different  thoughts  from  France 
concerning  the  effedfs  of  the  concordat  by  which 
Francis  I.  gave  to  Leo  X.  the  annates,  or  firft- 
fruits,  of  confirtorial  benefices  in  exchange  for 
the  right  of  nomination  to  thofe  benefices.  Not 
that  the  Romans  fee  it  in  the  fame  light,  as 
the  Sorbonne,  the  parliaments  and  univerfities 
of  France : fo  far  from  it,  they  affirm  the  pope 
to  have  been  greatly  hurt  by  that  contradt ; 
that,  of  two  rights  which  he  was  poffefied  of, 
one  has  been  weakened  by  the  lofs  of  the 
other  •,  and  that  the  fituation  of  things,  even 
in  the  condition  to  which  they  had  been  brought 
by  the  Pragmatic,  was  lefs  difadvantageous  to 
him.  Indeed,  the  pope  owed  no  favour  to  in- 
cumbents eledted  by  canons  and  monks  ; and 
now  he  cannot  refufe  thofe  which  the  king 
caufes  to  be  a iked  of  him  for  the  fubjedts  he 
names,  and  whom  he  gratifies  without  touching 
his  own  pocket,  by  procuring  them  abatements 
in  the  rates  of  their  bulls.  The  cardinals,  in 
order  to  put  a flop  to  thefe  favours,  as  diminifh- 
ing  their  drink-money,  had  projected,  under  the 
protedtorfnip  of  the  laft  cardinal  D’Efte,  to  pre- 
vail with  the  cardinal-protedtors  of  the  feveral 
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crowns  to  give  up  the  powers,  which  as  fuch 
they  are  inverted  with  in  the  rates  of  bulls ; and 
they  had  fucceeded  : but  cardinal  D’Efte  would 
hot  come  into  that  meafure  •,  he  afierted  the 
powers  of  his  place  as  a prerogative  of  the 
crown  of  France,  and  carried  his  point.  France, 
however,  never  met  with  better  returns  for  thofe 
favours  than  under  the  pontificate  of  Benedict:  XIV. 
who  could  refufe  nothing  to  the  count  De  Stain- 
ville. 

Spain  has  no  lefs  reafon  to  be  pleafed  with 
the  fame  pontificate.  During  fix  months  in  the 
year,  the  pope  had,  plena  jure , the  nomination 
to  all  benefices  in  that  kingdom,  even  with  cure 
of  fouls,  by  taking  a year  and  a half’s  income 
for  each  benefice  exceeding  fifty  ducats,  and  that 
paid  abfolutely  without  delay  or  deduction  on 
any  account  whatever.  It  is  even  faid,  that 
the  relations  of  the  popes,  under  fictitious  names, 
received  penfions  on  thofe  benefices.  In  order 
totally  to  extirpate  fuch  abides,  and  rid  the  con- 
fidence of  his  fuccefiors  of  nominations'  extorted 
by  patrons,  by  intrigue  and  importunity,  to 
the  prejudice  of  merit,  Benedict  XIV.  put  Spain, 
in  this  refpect,  nearly  on  the  fame  footing  with 
France  : but  this  innovation  is,  among  the  Ro- 
mans, one  of  the  chief  complaints  againft  that 
pope,  who  indeed  has  thereby  deprived  Rome 
of  great  numbers  of  Spaniards,  who  reforting 
thither,  either  to  obtain,  or  conteft  with  thofe  who 
had  obtained,-  benefices,  or  to  maintain  them- 
felves  in  what  they  had  obtained,  ufed  to  fpend, 
in  this  capital  of  the  old  wmrld,  part  of  the 
riches  of  the  new.  By  means  of  fome  arrange- 
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ments  of  the  like  nature,  the  king  of  Sardinia 
is  likewife  become  his  own  mailer. : 

Bank-Notes. — The  far  greater  part  of  the 
wealth  of  the  Romans  lies  in  notes  of  the  Spi- 
rito-Santo  bank,  and  the  feveral  mounts  of 
piety,  whofe  names  to  their  papers  are  what 
the  name  of  the  Eaft-India  company  was  to 
the  bills  of  Lav/’s  fcheme  in  France.  Though 
the  banks  and  the  mounts  allow  only  four  per 
cent,  intereft,  though  no  more  than  two  and  a 
half  or  three  be  actually  received,  yet  fome 
events,  real  or  forged,  are,  by  the  management 
of  an  artful  jobbery,  known  to  raife  their  notes 
to  twelve.  Innocent  XI.  laid  hold  of  a time 
when  they  were  at  the  very  higheft,  for  offering  to 
reimburfe  fuch  proprietors  who  were  not  difpofed 
to  keep  them,  by  paying  to  the  bank  thirty 
per  cent,  yet  without  increafe  of  their  capital. 
Almoft  all  the  proprietors  chofe  rather  to  give 
away,  as  fo  much  loft,  the  thirty  per  cent,  than 
to  accept  of  being  reimburfed ; for  which  the 
pope  had  before-hand  made  fure  of  money  at 
Genoa,  at  the  rate  of  only  two  per  cent. 

Other  people  have  fince  found  means  to  lodge 
in  the  bank  and  mounts  all  the  Roman  coin 
which  they  tiled  to  fend  away  to  Genoa,  where 
all  the  payments  were  made  in  Roman  crowns 
and  zequins,  whilft  Rome  had  fcarce  a fuf- 
ficiency  for  daily  circulation ; and  ftill  does  this 
lie  heavy  on  it,  as  the  greateft  blow  it  ever 
received  of  that  kind.  Of  all  the  fpecie  coined 
till  the  pontificate  of  Benedict  XIV.  nothing  is 
to  be  feen  but  Teftones  and  Paolis,  which  have 
been  thought  below  notice,  not  from  any  regard 
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to  the  public,  but  becaufe  they  are  fo  worn  away 
as  to  be  confiderably  below  their  original  value. 

The  people  however  are  Hill  perfuaded,  that 
the  bank  and  the  mounts  are  never  without  cafh 
equal  to  the  value  of  their  refpedlive  notes.  As 
for  the  difficulty  of  being  reimburfed,  that  paftes 
for  a point  of  ccconomy  and  prudential  manage- 
ment ; and  he  who,  on  carrying  to  the  bank  a 
note  of  two  hundred  crowns,  gets  ten  in  cafh, 
and  for  the  remainder  a frefh  note  of  a hundred 
and  ninety  crowns  payable  in  eighteen  months, 
thinks  himfelf  well  off. 

The  funds  of  the  bank  and  the  mounts  arife 
from  the  immenfe  riches  of  the  Spirito-Santo  hofpi- 
tal,  which  are  appropriated  to  them ; from  fome 
branches  of  the  revenues  of  the  apoftolic  chamber, 
which  at  feveral  times  the  popes  have  alienated 
in  favour  of  the  mounts,  (as  in  France  the  king 
alienates  fome  funds  to  the  town-houfe  of  Paris, 
for  making  good  the  annuities  payable  on  his 
account  by  that  company ;)  laftly,  from  the  large 
fums  of  money  daily  lodged  in  thofe  places  with- 
out requiring  any  intereft. 

By  means  of  thefe  funds  the  bank  and  mounts 
carry  on,  under  the  fhow  of  charity,  a very  lu- 
crative trade,  lending  on  pledges  without  intereft 
for  the  term  of  eighteen  months,  and  to  the 
amount  of  a hundred  and  fifty  livres  French 
money  (about  feven  pounds  Englifh)  : but,  at  the 
expiration  of  the  eighteen  months,  the  pledge,  if 
not  redeemed,  is  fold,  unlefs  the  party  keeps  up 
the  loan  bv  paying  intereft  for  the  eighteen  months 
at  three  per  cent.  The  receptacles  of  all  thefe 
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effedts  are  like  a common  wardrobe  of  the  whole 
Roman  people  ; or  rather 

Hoc  mifer^e  plebi  ftabat  commune  fepulcrum *. 

In  thefe  places  there  is  a perpetual  audition, 
where  nothing  is  delivered  but  for  ready  money. 
This  trade,  mean  and  fordid  as  it  appears,  is 
very  confiderable,  both  in  the  capitals,  and  the  cer- 
tainty and  proportion  of  the  profit.  It  affords  the 
people  a refource,  for  which  otherwife  they  muff 
apply  to  the  Jews : (u ) and  in  this  point  of  view 
it  is,  that  the  council  of  Trent  has  authorifed, 
and  even  encouraged  it.  Plato  would  not  have 
allowed  it  in  his  republic  ; but  non  in  Platonis 
republied  agebatur , fed  de  Romani  populi  facef. 

I have  reckoned  thefe  objefts  among  the  reve- 
nues of  the  popes,  for  as  they  are  abfolute  matters 
of  the  funds  and  their  produce,  they  may  dip  into 
them  ad  libitum. 

Posts.-— The  various  employments  in  the  apo- 
ftolic  chamber,  the  chancery,  the  datary,  the  fe- 
cretary’s  office,  &c.  have  been  erected  into  pofts. 
The  number  of  thefe,  the  original  tax  or  fine  of 
which  is  from  one  thoufand  to  fixty  thoufand 
Roman  crowns,  is  faid  to  exceed  ten  thoufand. 

* Horat*  Sat.  vii.  1.  i. 

(u)  What  the  Jews  can  do  in  a city,  where  the  people 
have  from  the  Hate  itfelf  all  the  refources  which  in  other 
places  are  to  be  had  only  of  that  body,  is  not  eafily  con- 
ceived ; and  indeed  they  are  poor,  even  to  mifery  and  loath- 
femenefs  : twice  a week  is  the  piazza  Navona  ferewed  with 
their  filthy  rags  fpread  out  for  fale ; and  this  is  the  fubfiancc 
of  their  whole  trade . 

f Cic.  de  Catone* 
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One  perfon  may  hold  a plurality,  putting  in  de- 
puties for  thofe  which  are  incompatible.  To  the 
incumbents  who  execute  them  themfelves,  they 
bring  in  feven  or  eight  per  cent,  fo  that  at  Rome 
it  is  the  befc  way  of  laying  out  money.  Befides 
their  being  fo  many  Heps  leading  to  the  purple, 
the  value  of  them  all,  as  of  the  law-employments  in 
France,  is  ever  higher  than,  and  often  even  double 
to,  what  it  was  at  the  time  of  the  original  fine. 
Hence  the  eagernefs  for  purchafing  new-created 
polls*,  an  eagernefs  which  the  popes  take  care 
not  to  balk  : hence  likewife  the  prodigious  num- 
ber of  idlers  whom  the  Hate  has  on  its  hands, 
paying  them  as  if  they  worked. 

Thefe  polls,  as  in  France,  though  v/ith  fome 
difference,  are  a part  of  the  fovereign’s  efcheats. 
They  are  loll  by  death,  but  may  be  difpofed  of 
till  the  age  of  feventy  years,  provided  that,  at  the 
time  of  refignation,  the  party  has  no  incurable 
malady  on  him,  as  confumption,  allhma,  &c. 
and  that  the  refigner  furvives  the  fale  forty  days. 
It  is  computed,  that  by  thefe  meafures  there  is  not 
a poll  which  does  not  revert  to  the  fovereign  three 
or  four  times  every  century.  The  government 
hath  often  been  advifed  to  repurchafe  them  on  the 
footing  of  the  firlt  fine,  as  Innocent  XII.  did 
thofe  of  the  clerks  of  the  apollolic  chamber ; 
but  the  popes,  ever  grafping  at  prefent  emolu- 
ments, cannot  be  brought  to  plough  up  a mea- 
dow, which  every  year  produces  fo  plentifully. 

To  the  revenues  of  the  popes  mull  likewife  be 
added  the  produce  of  the  falt-pits  of  Cervia,  a 
very  confiderable  article  ^ and  that  of  the  lottery, 
which  is  drawn  eight  times  a year.  This  lottery 
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is  on  the  fame  plan  as  thofe  of  Genoa  and  the  mi- 
litary fchool  in  France;  and  the  people  of  Rome 
give  into  it  with  all  the  precipitation  of  hope,  in- 
cited by  prefent  neceffities  and  the  fpirit  of  cal- 
culation : in  fhort,  the  lottery  is  to  this  people 
the  locuft  which  confumes  what  the  caterpillar 
had  left. 

By  thefe  revenues  it  was,  that  Sixtus  V.  befides 
the  ordinary  expences  of  court  and  government, 
and  even  doubling  thefe  expences  by  underta- 
kings worthy  of  ancient  Rome,  found  means  to 
accumulate,  during  only  the  three  firft  years  of 
his  pontificate,  the  three  millions  of  gold  which 
he  laid  up  in  the  caftle  of  St.  Angelo,  certifying 
this  depofit  by  three  bulls  inferted  in  the  Bulla- 
riurn  magnum-  This  depofit  is  faid  to  have  re- 
mained hitherto  untouched. 

Government- Springs. — This  curfory  glance 
on  the  government  of  Rome  fufficiently  lays  open 
its  fprings,  the  weaknefs  and  fubtilty  of  which 
are  fcarce  perceived  by  thofe,  who,  having  found 
the  machine  wound  up,  have  nothing  to  do  but 
to  fet  it  in  motion. 

Love  and  fear  are  the  two  great  hinges  of  all 
government  •,  and  its  fcope  is,  or  fhould  be,  to 
diretfb  the  aftiorts  of  men  for  the  public  good. 
That  of  Rome  is  of  fo  particular  a nature,  that 
it  does  not  concern  itfelf  about  any  fuch  fcope, 
nor  has  it  thofe  fupports.  Protected  againft  fo- 
reign enterprifes  by  a refpedt  for  religion,  and 
without  fufficient  forces  to  command  refped  at 
home,  it  derives  its  fafety  from  this,  that  it  is 
the  intereft  of  the  feveral  parties  which  compofe 
it,  not  to  define,  but  even  to  dread  its  diffolu- 
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tion  ; and  that  the  want  of  dutiful  and  affectionate 
fentiments  in  the  fubje&s  is  made  up  by  the  moil 
fubftantial  fecu rides  for  their  fidelity. 

Such  fecurities  the  fovereign  lias  obtained,  by 
setting  into  his  hands  all  the  wealth  of  his  fub- 
jedts,  and  all  the  objects  of  their  deareft  hopes. 
By  thefe  means  it  is  that  the  nobility  and  com- 
monalty of  Rome,  and  all  the  ecclefiaftical  Hate, 
are  connected  with  the  papal  government. 

By  the  bank,  the  mounts  of  piety,  and  the 
polls,  the  pope  is  mailer  of  their  wealth,  as  in 
thofe  receptacles  are  included  all  the  moveable 
riches  of  Rome  and  its  dependencies.  Of  the 
immoveables  and  lands  he  is  mailer  by  the  mono- 
poly of  their  produce  to  the  apoilolic  chamber  ; 
by  the  accounts  which  are  always  kept  dependent 
between  the  landholders  and  farmers  and  the  apo- 
ilolic chamber,  which  takes  care  never  to  be  be- 
fore-hand with  them ; laftly,  by  the  difficulties 
railed  to  retard  the  clearance  of  accounts : and, 
if  to  thefe  embarraffments  and  fetters  be  added 
the  endlefs  length  of  law-fuits,  fcarcely  any  can  be 
imagined  more  forcible  and  intricate. 

A Roman  has  a fon  in  a poll  leading  to  higher 
employments,  which  may  throw  open  the  road  of 
fortune  to  all  his  family : at  firlt  he  had  a fmaller, 
of  which  he  received  the  price  in  bank-bills,  which 
remain  in  his  port-folio.  All  this  Roman’s  debts, 
both  active  and  paffive,  lie  in  thefe  papers.  An- 
other part  of  his  fubftance  lies  in  the  bank  or  the 
mounts,  having  been  placed  there  by  himfeif,  his 
father,  or  one  of  his  anceftors.  He  has  a fuit  for 
an  ellate,  as  plaintiff;  in  another,  for  a fucceflion, 
he  is  defendant : one  is  but  juft  entered  on,  and 
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of  the  other  he  may  pretty  well  guefs  the  ifTue 
from  two  correfponding  verdi&s  already  given. 
Now  can  fuch  a one,  without  Ihuddering,  think 
on  a revolution  which  may  overthrow  that  confti- 
tution  to  which  he  finds  himfelf  tied  in  fo  many 
refpedts  ? Will  the  ivy  ever  wifh  for  the  fall  of 
the  tree,  round  which  it  twines  as  its  fupport  ? 

People  of  Rome. — Thefe  ties,  great  and  fin  all, 
are  common  to  the  prince,  and  to  the  citizen  of 
any  fubftance.  As  to  the  lower  clafs,  it  is  con- 
nected with  Rome  and  the  government  by  the  con- 
ftant  low  price  of  bread,  the  holidays,  and  church- 
folemnities ; by  the  places  of  Jbirri  and  of  fpy, 
or  by  the  hopes  of  being  one ; by  the  eafinefs  of 
procuring  patrons  by  the  multiplicity  of  reliefs 
for  the  poor  ; by  the  endowments  through  which 
they  hope  to  procure  fettlements  for  theinfelves 
and  their  children  in  a word,  by  all  the  refources 
which  fioth  can  defire,  and  which  are  not  to  be  met 
with  under  any  other  government.  Thefe  were  the 
very  fame  allurements  by  which  the  populace  of 
ancient  Rome  was  kept  together : Retinete,  faid 
Cicero  to  them,  in  oppofition  to  colonifing 
fchemes,  retinete  ijlam  pojfiefficnem  gratify  liber- 
tat'iSy  fuffragiorum,  urbtSy  fori,  fejtorum,  Cceterorum- 
que  omnium  commodorum* . As  to  the  other  re- 
fources which  I have  juft  now  fpecified,  the  fame 
Cicero  in  another  place  makes  a due  eftimate  of 
them  : Frumentariam  legem , fays  he  in  his  fpeech 
for  Seftius,  C.  Gracchus  ferebat : jucunda  res  plebi 
Roman a •,  viclus  enim  fuppeditabatur  large  fine  la- 
lore.  Repugnabant  boni  quod  ab  indufirid  plebem 
&d  defidiam  avocari  put  ab  ant.  To  the  pidlure  of  the 
* Cic,  contra  Rullum. 
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]fizy  and  precarious  life  of  the  Roman  people  Ta- 
citus adds  thefe  difgraceful  lineaments  : Languef- 
cit  induftria , intenditur  focordia  cum  nullus  ex 
fe  metus  aut  fpes  et  fecuri  omnes  aliena  Jubfidia 
expectant , fibi  ignavi,  aliis  graves  (x).  So  that 
the  people  of  modern  Rome  may  fay,  “ We 
“ are  beggars,  but  it  runs  in  our  blood.” 

The  .condition  of  all  the  citizens  of  Rome 
is  as  lingular  as  the  conftitution  under  which 
they  live ; and  it  is  in  this  particular  that  mo- 
dern Rome  is  moft  like  the  ancient  city.  In 
its  moft  happy  times,  that  is,  to  the  year  650 
from  its  foundation,  according  to  Cicero,  there 
were  fcarcely  two  thoufand  houfe-keeper§  in 
it,  qui  rem  haberent And  it  is  much  to  be 
queftioned,  whether  as  many  could  be  found 
among  the  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  fouls, 
or  thereabouts,  which  modern  Rome  is  reckoned 
to  contain. 

The  great  officers  of  ftate,  and  eight  or  ten  an- 
cient families,  .but  eclipfed  by  four  or  five  whom 
the  triple  crown  has  enriched  and  promoted, 
thefe,  together  with  foreigners,  fupply  the  public 
luxury : but  in  this  luxury  alms  bear  a very 
confiderable  part.  We  have  feen  the  richeft 
Roman  prince  not  fpending  above  twenty-four 
fous  a day  for  his  table,  and  the  furniture  of 
his  houfe  fuitable  to  fuch  parfimcny,  yet  dif- 
tributing  millions  in  alms  of  various  kinds. 

(x)  I had  thought  of  linking  out  the  Latin  with  which 
the  original  text  is  interlarded,  and  of  replacing  it  with 
French  tranflations  ; but  I was  dilfuaded  from  it  in  fa- 
vour of  men  of  letters,  to  whom  no  tranflation  would 
be  an  equivalent. 

* Off.  L.  ii.  c.  zu 
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This  fuperabundancy  of  charities,  which  to 
Both  are  as  honey  to  hornets,  anfwers  the  con- 
giaria  of  the  emperors,  and  is  productive  of 

the  like  effeft. 

The  middle  ftate,  every  where  elfe  formed  by  the 
citizens  and  trades-people,  is  unknown  at  Rome. 
There  is  no  medium  between  opulence  and  po- 
verty. “ The  rich,”  fays  Mr.  Sandys*,  “ are  the 
“ richeft  of  men  •,  and  the  poor,  the  mod  in- 
“ digent  creatures  in  the  world ; an  excels  never 
“ known  in  a well-governed  ftate.”  Extremi- 
ties exaCtly  touch  each  other ; every  member 
of  the  ftate  either  gives  or  receives  alms.  No 
fmall  part  of  the  wages  of  the  numerous  reti- 
nue of  the  cardinals  and  nobles  conlifts  in  alms, 
under  the  foftening  appellations  of  buone  mancie, 
good  fejlivals,  Far-Agofto,  welcomes,  good  journies. 
The  eldeft  of  every  family,  under  the  refpec- 
table  title  of  Decano^  is  in  this  refpect  the  foli- 
eitor,  the  receiver,  and  the  cafh-keeper,  to  his 
fellow  fervants : in  fhort,  among  the  Romans 

themfelves,  it  is  a faying,  “ that  there  is  not  a 

burgefs  of  Rome  but  would  fell  the  very  fun 
“ for  three  Paolis.” 

The  perfons  of  eafy  circumftances  are  not  to 
be  fought  for  among  the  lower  dignitaries  of  the 
church  ; nor  among  the  fet  of  lawyers  called  Curia- 
les  *,  nor  among  thofe  marq trifles  and  counts  who, 
with  the  title  of  Maefiri  di  camera  G?  Scudieri,  are 
as  profoundly  verfed  in  ceremonials  as  the  Ger- 
mans are  in  the  civil  law ; nor,  in  fine,  among  the 
placemen  belonging  to  the  different  offices  of 
the  court:  all  thefe  live  more  on  'hope  than  on 

* Account  of  the  State  of  Religion,  c.  7. 
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fubftance.  The  demife  of  a pope  and  the  va- 
cancy occafioned  thereby,  together  with  the  fuf- 
penfion  of  all  kinds  of  bufinefs,  reduce  them 
to  objedts  of  alms.  The  only  clafs,  which  a 
decent  competency  and  the  privilege  of  indepen- 
dency put  on  a footing  with  all  the  other  ranks, 
are  the  confiftorial  counfellors.  In  this  clafs 
Benedict  XIV.  had  fpent  the  fineft  twenty  years 
of  his  life,  and  there  acquired  that  fprightii- 
nefs,  wit  and  urbanity,  which  ftuck  to  him  on  his 
exaltation,  and  fo  happily  counterbalanced  the 
many  difagreeable  circumftances  of  the  ponti- 
ficate. I have  heard,  that  when  a young  law- 
yer, he  took  a trip  on  a party  of  pleafure  to 
Genoa  with  fome  of  his  brethren  of  the  gown, 
who  were  for  returning  by  fea:  “ Do  as  you 

“ pleafe,”  faid  Lambertini,  “ you  who  have  no- 
sc  thing  to  rifque-,  but  as  I fhall  come  to  be 
<c  pope,  I mull  take  care  how  I truft  Csefar 
“ and  his  fortune  to  winds  and  waves.” 

In  fine,  the  defcription  given  by  Mauro  of  the 
precarious  life  of  the  Roman  people  includes 
every  clafs,  both  of  court  and  city. 

In  Roma  miferia  e fperanza *. 

Rome  is  made  up  of  wretchednefs  and  hope.” 

A defcription  chalked  out  on  that  which  Juve- 
nal has  left  us  of  Rome  in  his  time  : 

Hie  vivimus  ambitiosa  paupertate  omnes . 

A fondnefs  for  ornament  and  parade  is-  the 
hobby-horfe  of  the  Roman  people  : to  this  all 
other  inclinations  give  way : it  regulates  and  directs 
* Capit  della  Fava. 
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the  expences  of  the  rich  and  the  great : what 
it  faves  in  good  cheer,  or  comfortable  living, 
it  lavishes  on  entertainments,  equipages,  live- 
ries, and  external  fhow.  And  equally  ambi- 
tious are  the  people  amidft  all  their  penury  : 
fhambles,  the  butchers  and  their  flails,  are  all 
fet  off  with  linen  as  white  as  fnow : the  frui- 
terers fhops  are  difpofed  in  curious  defigns,  as 
if  for  a fight:  the  fhoe-maker,  the  very  cob- 

ler,  decorates  his  flail  with  fnips  of  gilded  lea- 
ther. When  fome  public  feftival  is  at  hand, 
a whole  family  fliall,  for  a day  or  two  in 
a week,  abate  of  their  ufual  food,  even  of 
bread,  that  they  may  coach  it  at  that  time  in 
the  public  places  ; and  thofe  families,  for  whom' 
fuch  an  expedient  would  not  anfwer,  take  other 
meafures.  The  mother,  dreffed  like  a duegna , 
attends  oh  her  zitella  (daughter)  in  all  her  finery  : 
the  father  follows  in  a livery,  and  his  hair  in 
two  twilled  queues.  Should  fome  Appius  caft 
a look  or  defire  on  this  Virginia , the  Virginias 
at  her  heels  would  not  offer  to  renew  the  tra- 
gedy which  fuppreffed  the  authority  of  the  De- 
cemviri. This  paffion  for  glitter  and  parade 
(and  it  rages  not  lefs  on  parents  than  daugh- 
ters) is  an  open  door  to  intrigues.  It  is  found 
with  the  lowed:  poverty  : all  thefe  zitelle , fa 

very  fpruce  and  fhowy  at  the  public  places, 
have  fcarce  a gown  to  their  backs  at  home  : 
one  fhift  is  their  whole  flock,  which  their  good 
houfewifery  will  not  allow  them  to  lie  in,  and  which 
every  Saturday,  after  going  through  a flop-wafh, 
is  difplayed  at  the  window  till  perfectly  dry. 

From  this  itch  of  feeing  and  been  feen,  the 
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people  of  Rome  are  more  given  to  flaring 
about  than  any  other  in  the  univerfe  : the  fame 
multitudes  of  fpeftators  always  croud  to  the  fame 
feftivals  and  the  fame  ceremonies. 

It  is  very  feldom  that  there  is  any  thing 
new  in  them  ; but  when  this  happens,  all  eyes 
are  greedily  fixed  on  the  novelty.  Without 

any  fuch  defign,  without  fo  much  as  a thought 
of  it,  I made  myfelf  a fhow  at  Rome  by  a 
taffaty  umbrello  which  I ufed  to  carry  about 
in  my  walks.  The  trades-people  came  out  of 
their  (hops,  the  better  to  fee  a fight  which  was 
altogether  new  to  them  : they  were  quite  amazed, 
that  a man  on  foot  fhould  take  on  himfelf  the 
honour  of  an  umbrello,  which  princes  them- 
felves  only  ufe  on  the  greatefl  ceremonies  : the 
very  colour  excited  their  wonder,  all  the  ce- 
rernony-umbrellos  being  red,  and  mine  was 
green. 

The  Pope. — From  the  people  let  us  proceed 
to  the  fovereign  •,  that  is,  to  him  who,  though 
the  chief  of  the  flate  in  dignity,  and  often  in  age, 
is  for  the  moil  part  the  laft  in  knowing  what 
is  tranfa<5led  in  it.  His  quality,  as  firft  of  the 
bifhops,  overwhelms  that  of  firft  of  fovereign  s, 
under  a ceremonial  which  makes  his  life  as  weari- 
fome  and  doleful  as  that  of  a young  queen  of 
Spain.  He  is  ever  alone  per  la  dignita , immer- 
fed  in  temporal  affairs,  if  difpofed  for  bufinefs ; 
encumbered  with  congregations,  moft  of  which 
are  held  at  his  palace,  and  with  ecclefiaftical 
folemnities  •,  furrounded  by  a court,  the  greater 
part  of  whom  do  not  care  how  foon  he 
breathes  his  laft,  or  rather  daily  wifh  it  j in  fhon, 
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all  his  relaxations  and  diverfions  amount  to  no 
more  than  feme  excurfions  in  the  city  under  pre- 
tence of  devotional  ftations,  and  to  a public 
audience  or  two  in  a week  to  foreigners  in  general, 
converfing  with  thole  whom  he  happens  to  like  belt. 

All  popes  have  not  been  Haves  to  this  trou- 
blefome  ceremonial.  LeoX.  and  Sixtus  V.  found 
means  to  fhake  it  off.  Innocent  XL  himfelf, 
though  by  the  Romans  ranked  among  the  faints, 
during  the  far  greater  part  of  his  pontificate 
fmuggled  himfelf  from  the  ecclefiaftical  folem- 
nities.  A cold  or  defluxion  often  flood  him  in 
good  Head  on  the  moft  indifpenfable  occafions. 
Ever  invifible,  he  governed  his  dominions  as 
God  governs  the  world.  His  melancholy  call 
and  the  aufterity  of  his  temper,  infefling  all 
about  him,  fpread  a gloom  in  which  Rome  was 
involved  during  his  pontificate. 

Benedift  XIV.  had  excluded  this  ceremonial 
from  a little  apartment  which  he  caufed  to  be 
built  in  the  gardens  of  Monte-Cavalio : thither 
he  generally  retired  after  dinner  to  drink  his 
coffee,  and,  with  fome  of  his  moil  intimate 
familiars  and  feledl  foreigners,  would  facrifice  to 
pleafantry  and  laughter  as  if  he  had  not  been  the 
pope.  His  excurfions  into  Rome  were  generally 
on  foot,  with  a large  cane  in  his  hand ; and,  fo 
far  from  confining  himfelf  to  the  fand  which  is 
ftrewed  every  day  in  thofe  ftreets  through  which 
the  pope  pafles,  he  would  even  {trike  into  little 
bye-ftreets,  where  never  pope  was  feen : he  has 
more  than  once  Hopped  at  the  door  of  a public 
houfe  where  people  were  making  merry,  and 
would  fay  con  gujlo  to  abbe  Bouget,  his  ufuai 
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attendant  in  thefe  walks  •,  “ I warrant  ye,  mon* 

« figncr  Bouget,  there’s  rare  wine  there.”  Thefe 
freedoms,  which  Benedict  XIV.  allowed  himfelf, 
the  people  of  Rome  could  by  no  means  digeft  : 
they,  and  even  his  very  guards,  ufed  to  fay  of  him, 

E un  birbante  quefto  papa*.  And  I rayfelf  have 
often  heard  them  fay,  relating  to  the  daily  ram- 
bles of  Clement  XIII.  at  the  beginning  of  his  pon- 
tificate, Sard  un  birbante.  puefto  fapa  cam  F altrof. 

It  was  with  much  greater  reafon  that  Rome 
complained  of  Benedict  the  XIVth's  rnanifeft 
averlion  to  bufinefs,  which,  though  no  perfon 
was  more  capable,  he  totally  left  to  cardinal 
Valenti.  Any  thing  might  be  obtained  from  him, 
taking  him  by  this  averfion ; and  this  was  the 
French  embaffador’s  way,  to  whom,  ftarting  up 
from  his  feat,  when  he  found  himfelf  urged  too 
home,  he  would  fometimes  fay,  “ Well  then,  tell 
“ your  king,  for  whom  I have  fuch  an  affection, 
“ and  who  requires  fo  much  of  me,  to  come  and 
“ take  my  place.”  The  afiaffination  of  January  5, 
1757,  is  perhaps  the  only  thing  he  ever  laid  to  heart. 
He  has  more  than  once  been  known  to  break 
off  audiences  on  important  affairs,  when  folicited 
to  enter  into  a difeuffion  of  them,  crying  out  in 
a pettifh  angry  manner,  Mi  far  anno  marine,  “ They 
“ will  be  the  death  of  me.”  Such  a (lave  did  he 
continue  to  that  love  of  life,  that  he  could  not 
prevail  upon  himfelf  to  fign  the  bull,  urged  by 
cardinal  Saldagna,  for  the  fupprefilon  of  the 
jefuits  in  Portugal,  till  his  laft  illnefs,  and  then 

* “ This  fame  pope  is  a black-guard.” 

f “ This  pope  will  be  fuch  another  black-guard  as  the 
former.” 
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not  till  all  his  phyficians  had  pofitively  afifured 
him  that  there  was  no  hope  of  his  recovery. 
Some  time  after  that  fignature,  he  put  his  hand 
to  another  bull,  relating  to  the  beatification  of  a 
jefuit,  and  delivered  it  with  thefe  words  •,  Cum  dilex- 
ijj'et  fuos,  ufque  in  finem  dilexit  illos.  Though  he  did 
not  love  thofe  fathers  in  his  heart,  they  have  ob- 
tained from  him  as  many  favours,  and  even  facri- 
fices,  as  from  any  of  his  predeceffors  •,  and  con- 
cerning this  he  would  fometimes  fay,  Grandemente 
confido  nelle  preghiere  di  quejii  buoni  padri  per  viver 
lontano*.  There  were  very  few  occafions  which 
did  not  produce  fome  genteel  raillery,  atticifm, 
or  fmart  faying,  from  him.  During  the  lad  con- 
clave, an  Englifh  gentleman  made  a collection  of 
them,  with  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  he  will  favour 
the  public  •,  and  what  Cato  faid  of  Cicero  would 
be  no  undatable  motto,  Habemus  prof e fib  facet  urn 
confulem. 

That  hilarity,  which  in  him  difperfed  all  the 
gloom  of  the  papacy,  is  generally  derived  from  the 
tranquillity  congenial  to  a fine  foul : it  is  as  nearly 
allied  to  candour  and  probity,  as  it  is  remote  from 
falfity  and  meannefs.  Befides  the  qualities  pro- 
ductive of  chearfulnefs,  Benedict  XIV.  was  long 
eminent  for  an  unparalleled  difinteredednefs,  and 
a truly  chridian  difregard  of  all  the  advantages, 
which  his  ftation  put  in  his  hands  for  the  promo- 
tion of  his  family.  The  Romans  cannot  but  rank 
him  among  the  bed  popes,  if  not  among  the 
greated  ; that  is,  when  they  fhall  begin  to  forgive 
his  having  held  the  pontificate  eighteen  years  ; for 

* “ I depend  greatly  on  the  prayers  of  thofe  good  fathers, 
“ that  I fhall  have  a long  life.” 

every 
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every  Roman  building  hopes  of  mending  his 
Ration  on  a change  of  the  pontificate,  nothing 
rankles  him  more  than  a pope’s  longevity.  In 
eftimating  the  merit  of  thofe  popes  who  have 
reigned  with  the  greateft  iuftre,  they  diftinguifh 
the  man  from  the  prince  and  the  prelate  : for  in- 
ftance,  Pius  V.  fay  they,  was  only  a good  pre- 
prelate  ; Sixtus  V.  a cruel  man,  a great  prince, 
and  bad  prelate  •,  Paul  V.  an  ambitious  and  ra- 
pacious man,  an  enterprifing  but  weak  prince,  a 
middling  prelate.  There  are  but  three  popes 
whom  they  will  allow  to  have  been  great  princes, 
good  prelates,  and  worthy  men ; Clement  VIII. 
Clement  IX.  and  Innocent  XI.  auftere  as  his 
pontificate  feemed  to  their  fore-fathers.  They  now 
begin  to  rank  Clement  XI.  with  them  ; and  Bene- 
dict XIV.  I make  no  doubt,  will  come  in  for  his 
turn  : he  has  the  very  fame  right  to  their  efteern 
as  Clement  IX.  whofe  chief  merit  is,  to  have  done 
as  little  for  the  Rofpigliofi,  as  Benedict  XIV.  for 
the  Lambertini. 

Did  the  popes,  to  infure  the  immortality  of 
their  name,  confult  the  example  of  their  prede- 
cefibrs,  the  inutility  of  the  molt  ambitious  efforts 
for  fixing  grandeur  and  opulence  in  their  families 
would  put  them  on  difintereftednefs,  as  the  molt 
certain  way,  though  the  leaft  frequented. 

When  we  were  at  Rome,  the  laft  prince  of  the 
houfe  of  Pamphili  was  frill  living : he  had  no  chil- 
dren, and  his  death  was  to  be  followed  by  the  long- 
expected  opening  of  Innocent  the  Xth’s  will, 
wherein  he  had  arbitrarily  difpofed  of  the  immenfe 
wealth  which  he  had  accumulated  for  his  family. 
On  our  return  we  were  informed  that  prince  Pam- 
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phili  was  dead,  and  that,  on  opening  this  famous 
will,  Innocent  had  intailed  the  whole  between 
the  Dorias  and  the  Colonnas. 

The  latter  had  already  got  into  their  hands  the 
vaft  inheritance  of  the  Barberini  family,  after  all 
the  expedients  of  Urban  VIII.  for  eternifing  his 
name.  This  holy  father  had  carried  them  fo  far 
as  to  appoint,  by  a bull  ad  hoc , that,  in  cafe  of 
the  failure  of  the  male  branches  of  his  name,  his 
eftates,  of  which  he  made  a perpetual  intail, 
fhould,  exclufively  even  of  lawful  daughters,  go 
to  male  baftards,  even  though  the  iffue  of  monks  or 
nuns.  The  intail  however  has  not  gone  beyond 
the  fecond  degree,  his  nephew  leaving  only  two 
children,  one  of  whom  was  cardinal  Barberini,  who 
died  dean  of  the  facred  college  in  1739  •,  and  the 
other  a daughter,  married  into  the  Colonna  family. 
The  cardinal-dean  had  a baftard,  who  bore  the 
name  of  Maffeo ; but  here  that  unreasonable  ap- 
pointment, by  which  he  was  to  fucceed  in  the 
intail,  to  theexclufion  of  the  lawful  daughters,  was 
fet  afide  ; and  he  had  only  a penlion  allowed  him, 
the  eftate  going  to  the  Colonna  family  in  right  of 
the  cardinal’s  filter.  The  prince  her  hufband  has 
condefcended  to  bear  the  name  of  Barberini,  and 
by  a mezzo  termine  has  taken  that  of  Paleftrina 
as  a principality  belonging  to  the  intail,  but  which 
hereafter  muft  fit  down  with  the  bare  honour  of 
being  allied  to  the  houfe  of  Colonna. 

I have  heard,  that  cardinal  Salviati,  foun- 
der of  the  orphan  hofpital,  and  one  of  the 
richell  prelates  of  the  fixteenth  century,  had  a 
claufe  in  his  will,  which,  though  very  Angular, 
was  yet  better  grounded  than  that  of  pope  Urban. 

In 
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In  the  want  of  iflue  male  to  inherit  the  large 
provifion  he  had  made  for  his  family,  an  or- 
phan of  his  hofpital  was  to  be  chofen  by  lot 
for  the  intail : a difpofition  which  puts  one  in 
mind  of  that  of  Crates,  whofe  children  being 
minors,  he  ordered  that  their  fucceffion,  which  was 
to  remain  fequeftrated  till  they  came  of  age, 
fhould  be  delivered  up  to  them  if  they  proved 
to  be  of  mean  parts ; otherwife,  to  be  diftri- 
buted  among  the  weakeft  of  their  fellow  ci- 
tizens. 

Thefe  ambitious  fettlements,  which  are  very 
common  at  Rome  and  in  all  the  ecclefiaftical 
Rate,  meet  with  great  encouragement.  The  eideft, 
and  all  the  children  of  the  beft  families,  if  they 
have  either  talents  or  ambition,  betake  them- 
felves  to  the  church,  as  the  only  way  leading  to  re- 
gard, riches,  and  the  moft  fubRantial  honours, 
leaving  the  bufinefs  of  perpetuating  their  name  to 
thofe  of  their  brothers  who  are  unfit  for  any 
thing  better  ; or  who,  voluntarily  facrificing  them- 
felves,  are  in  their  families  like  drones  among 
bees,  or  as  our  fex  was  among  the  Amazons. 

Had  the  popes  confidered  the  celibacy  of  the 
clergy  in  a political  light,  had  they  reflected 
what  a check  it  is  to  the  peopling  of  their 
Rates ; they  would,  as  princes,  have  done  as 
much  to  profcribe  fuch  an  unnatural  and  per- 
nicious regulation,  as,  in  quality  of  popes,  they 
have  done  to  Rrengthen  it,  and  give  it  an  irre- 
vocable Rability. 

Intails  are  no  lefs  ruinous  to  cultivation,  than 
celibacy  to  population.  An  ufufrudtuary  deals 
with  the  lands  which  come  to  him  by  this 
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tenure,  as  a beneficiary  with  church-lands,  or 
a truftee  with  an  eftate  in  chancery ; Oves  bis 
midget  in  hora  •,  et  fuccus  pecori  et  lac  fubduci- 
tur  agnis.  He  takes  care  not  to  be  at  any 
extraordinary  expences  for  keeping  the  lands  in 
heart : he  n<*ver  concerns  himfeif  about  aug- 
mentations or  improvements,  to  which  property 
alone  can  incite.  It  is  indeed  fomething  ama- 
zing, that,  in  countries  which  feem  intent  on 
agriculture,  fo  ftriking  an  example  Ihould  be 
overlooked,  and  that  intails  are  not  limited  only 
to  thofe  houfes,  which  by  their  important  fer- 
vices  have  deferved  that  the  ftate  Ihould  intereft 
itfelf  in  the  prefervation  of  them.  Why  are 
eftates,  got  at  any  rate,  to  be  perpetuated  among 
the  defcendants  of  individuals,  often  fuch  as  were 
battened  at  the  public  expence  ? The  leaving 
of  thefe  pofiefiions  open  to  fale  will  be  an  in- 
citement to  the  induftry  of  new  families  ; and, 
ihould  thyfe  ruin  themfelves  by  improving  their 
purchafes,  ftill  would  this  imprudence  be  a ge- 
neral good. 

In  fome  countries  this  has  been  taken  into 
confideration,  by  limiting  in  tails  to  three  de- 
grees. It  would  have  been  better  if,  excluding 
from  intails  real  eftates,  which  are  the  chief  ob- 
je£t  of  them,  they  had  been  limited  to  deeds 
of  gift,  and  other  fuch  effects,  of  which  the 
m ifm anage me nt,  and  even  the  diffipation,  do  not 
affedt  the  ftate. 

I have  faid  above,  that  among  the  later  popes 
Clement  VIII.  is  one  whofe  memory  is  moft  be- 
loved among  the  Romans.  The  portrait  of 
this  pontiff,  drawn  from  the  life  by  a cotempo- 
rary, has  fome  lingular  features  of  refemblance 
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between  him  and  Clement  XIII.  now  reigning : 

« The  prefen t pope,”  fays  Mr.  Sandys*,  “ is  ac- 
“ counted  a fenfible,  good-natured  man  ; not  over 
“ cunning,  but  very  clofe  and  tenacious  ; eafy 
“ with  his  friends,  and  very  devout  in  his  reli- 
“ gion,  of  which  he  feems  thoroughly  perfuacled. 

“ He  is  often  feen  to  weep  ; which  fome  will  have 
“ to  be  from  an  habitual  tendernefs  of  heart,  while 
“ others  attribute  it  to  piety  and  devout  contri- 
tc  tion.  At  his  maffes,  proceffions,  &c.  his  eyes 
<c  are  always  bathed  with  tears  ; fo  that,  as  the 
“ laft  pope  was  a Democritus  ridens , this  is  a fe~ 

“ corid  Heraclitus  plorans” 

Every  body  knows  that  Clement  XIII.  was, 
like  his  predeceffor,  exalted  to  the  pontifical 
chair  quite  unexpe&edly  both  to  the  public  and 
himfelf ; but  it  is  not  fo  well  known,  that  af- 
ter France  had  fet  afide  cardinal  Cavalchini,  the 
French  cardinals  had  it  in  their  power  to  place 
the  triple  crown  on  the  head  of  cardinal  Porto-Car- 
rero.  This  cardinal,  the  laft:  of  his  family  and 
of  his  name,  having,  by  dividing  his  fuccef- 
fion  and  relinquifhing  his  fubfiftence,  broken  all 
the  national  ties  which  linked  him  to  Spain, 
profeffedly  made  Rome  his  country.  Under 
an  exterior  not  very  promifmg,  he  added 
to  Spanifh  phlegm  a large  portion  of  Italian  fub- 
tilty.  Embarking  in  the  world  only  as  knight 
of  Malta,  he  might  of  himfelf  and  by  his  own 
merit  have  rifen  to  great  fortune,  even  without 
inheriting  his  patrimonial  eftate.  Obfequimn  ami- 
cos , < veritas  odium  parity  was  the  fundamental 
rule  of  every  part  of  his  behaviour;  fo  that 
# Account  of  the  State  of  Religion. 
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Benedict  XIV.  ufed  to  call  him  fometimes  let 
Spagnoletto , (i.  e.  the  Spaniel)  fometimes  Laus  per- 
ennis.  In  the  conclave  of  1758,  as  chief  of  the 
Spanifh  faCtion,  to  which  the  political  union  of 
the  two  crowns  had  joined  the  French  and  Au- 
ftrian  factions,  he  was  the  foul  of  the  three,  and 
had  at  his  difpofal  thirty-five  votes,  which  would 
have  been  ftrengthened  by  cardinal  Paflionei’s 
fquadron.  The  unexpected  exclufion  of  cardinal 
Gavalchini  was  a thunder-clap  to  the  French 
cardinals  themfelves,  who,  being  quite  novices 
to  the  intrigues  of  the  conclave,  had  been  drawn 
in  to  join  in  his  election  : but  the  game  being, 
by  this  exclufion,  to  be  played  over  again,  they 
might  have  offered  the  tiara  to  cardinal  Porto- 
Carrero ; whereas  they  only  allied  him  how 
they  muff  proceed.  “ This  is  the  inftant  for  the 
“ Holy  Ghbft,”  anfwered  the  Spaniard,  terram 
intuens  modefte.  The  meaning  of  this  language 
efcaping  even  the  fagacity  of  the  cardinal  De 
Luynes,  feme  more  Ready  and  refolute  mea- 
fures  immediately  decided  the  election  for  Cle- 
ment XIII. 

As  they  were  carrying  him  from  the  conclave  to 
St.  Peter’s  altar,  a common  man,  clinging  to  a pillar 
of  the  grand  ftair-cafe  leading  from  the  great  hall, 
called  out  with  an  enthufiaftic  vehemence,  Della 
parte  di  Dio , fantijfirno  padre,  V emendazion  di  quefta 
cittd  plena  di  fceleratezza  e d'  abomlnazioni*  and 
repeated  it  feveral  times  without  any  menace,  or 
fo  much  as  a reproof. 

Foreigners. — Till  the  pontificate  of  Alexan- 
der VII.  Rome  had  been  the  centre  of  the  nego- 

# “ For  OocPs  fake,  moil  holy  father,  reform  this  city, 
S4  fo  full  of  wicked nefs  and  abominations*’3 
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elation  s and  political  motions  of  all  Europe : a 
perpetual  congrefs  might  be  faid  to  be  held  there 
of  embaffadors  reputed  the  very  beft  heads  of  their 
feveral  courts ; and  they  who  were  in  the  embaffa- 
dors fuite,  vied,  as  it  were,  with  each  other  in 
doing  honour  to  their  nation  by  the  decorum  of 
their  behaviour.  Accordingly,  there  is  nothing 
which  the  celebrated  marquis  de  Bedemar,  in  the 
inftruccions  he  drew  up  for  his  fucceffor  in  the 
embaffy  at  Venice,  recommends  fo  ftrongly  as  a 
very  fcrupulous  choice  of  the  perfons  who  are  to 
compofe  his  retinue. 

Though  Lome  be  no  longer  fuch  a crouded  thea- 
tre, yet  is  there  always  a great  concourfe  of  foreign- 
ers of  all  nations  drawn  hither  by  curiofity,  de- 
votion, and  the  conclaves.  Thefe  foreigners  are 
above  difguife : the  Englishman  behaves  as  at  Lon- 
don, the  Spaniard  as  at  Madrid,  the  German  as 
at  Vienna,  and  the  Frenchman  as  at  Paris  : but 
the  manners  of  thefe  nations  are  not  equally  fuita- 
ble  to  thofe  of  Rome  •,  and  from  thefe  manners  it 
is  that  the  Romans  form  their  judgment  of  the 
different  nations.  The  conclaves  bring  to  Rome 
a number  of  young  noblemen,  of  whom  the 
greater  part,  having  no  other  motives  for  this 
journey  than  thofe  of  intereft  and  fortune,  look 
on  it  with  the  fame  eye  as  Ovid  confidered  his 
exile  from  Rome  : they  contemn  the  people,  the 
language,  and  every  thing  which  they  might  and 
fhould  make  a matter  of  entertainment;  and  fome- 
times  they  fnew  this  contempt  in  a manner  the 
more  dilbbiiging  to  the  Italians,  as  very  few  nations 
are  fo  delighted  with  being  eiteemed  by  foreigners. 
Thefe  young  fparks  judging  of  the  Ramans  from 
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the  ferioufnefs  which  they  put  on  in  public,  ic 
brings  to  their  remembrance  the  governors  and  ma- 
ilers from  whom  they  have  been  lately  delivered  ; 
and  to  this  ferioufnefs  they  oppofe  frolic,  volatility 
and  giddinefs.  Being  at  length  obliged  to  keep  at 
home,  and  not  finding  there  entertainments  to  com- 
penfate  for  thofe  of  public  converfe,  they  give 
themfelves  up  tolafhtude  and  difguft,  which  increa- 
fing  by  communication,  fends  them  away  from 
Rome,  quite  out  of  humour  with  the  Romans, 
who  are  not  much  better  pleafed  with  them  (y). 

This,  and  this  alone,  is  the  real  fource  of  the 
tinjuft  prejudice  of  the  Romans  againft  the  French  v 
a prejudice  of  as  long  (landing  as  Rome  itfelf, 
and  from  which  Cicero  faid  of  the  anceftors  of  the 
latter,  Si  homines  ipfos  fpehtare  convenit , non  modo  cum 
fummis  civitatis  noflra  viris , fed  cum  infimo  cive  Ro- 
mano quifquam  ampliffmus  Gallia  comparandus  eft*. 

France,  in  its  negociations  at  Rome,  makes 
ufe  of  munificence  to  footh,  or  loftin^fs  to  fup- 
prefs,  this  prejudice.  The  cardinals  of  Efte,  who 
under  Francis  I.  and  Henry  II.  -f  reprefented 
France  at  Rome,  made  ufe  of  the  former  way  for 
dazzling  the  eyes  of  the  Romans,  to  which  they 
were  in  fome  meafure  {Emulated  by  the  example 
of  the  embaffadors  of  Charles  V.  who  even  in 

(y)  “ What  a thoughtlefo  people  are  wet”  faid  Mon- 
taigne : t£  to  make  known  our  vices  and  follies  to  the  world 
by  reputation,  is  not  enough  ; but  we  mail  needs  go  to 
foreign  nations  to  make  fights  of  ourfelves.”  EJJays,  L-  ii* 
c.  27.— In  another- place  he  extols 'the  wifdom  of  Plato’s 
laws,  prohibiting  travelling  under  the  age  of  forty  or  fifty* 

* Pro  Fonteio. 

f See  their  lives  in  Brantome. 
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magnificence  (z)  would  outdo  his  rival.  The 
cardinal  of  Lorrain  carried  it  even  farther  than 
the  cardinal  of  Efte  ; but  this  oftentation  was  part 
of  the  fcheme  which  that  ambitious  prieft  had 
formed  for  the  grandeur  of  his  family.  Of  late 
no  foreign  minifter  at  Rome  has  fhone  with  a 
luftre  equal  to  the  cardinal  de  Rohan  : he  outdid 
himfelf  in  his  negociation  for  promoting  the  abbe 
Du  Bois  to  the  purple,  backing  it  with  toys  and 
trinkets  to  the  amount  of  forty  or  fifty  thoufand 
livres.  In  his  clofet  he  had  tables  covered  with 
them,  and  dealt  them  about  indifcriminately.  A 
Roman  was  fure  of  a prefent ; and  on  his  leaving 
Rome,  he  exprefied  a concern  that  he  had  not  been 
able  to  give  away  all  his  ftore.  A continuance  of 
fuch  liberalities  would  in  time  remove  all  pre- 
judices, and  reconcile  the  Romans  to  the  French 
intereft,  did  France  think  fuch  a purchafe  worth 
its  while.  Rome  is  ftiil  what  it  was  when  Jurgurtha, 
at  his  departure,  looking  back  on  it,  cried,  Urhsm 
venalem , fi  emptorem  invenerit ! 

Loftinefs  is  ftiil  a more  certain  way  of  operating 
on  the  Romans.  That  of  Lewis  XIV.  in  his  dis- 
putes with  the  holy  fee,  has  impreffed  on  them  fuch 
refpeft  and  veneration  for  the  memory  of  that 
prince,  as  in  their  idea  place  him  on  a level  with 
the  Antonines,  the  Conftantines,  and  the  Charle- 
magnes.  Of  that  glorious  prince  Henry  IV. 

(z)  “ It  behoves  you.  Sire,”  fa  id  the  hi  ill  op  of  Tarbe  to 
Francis  I.  in  his  difpatches"  of  the  27th  of  March,  1530,  “ to 
“ bear  in  mind,  that  this  is  a place  of  great  importance  to 
56  you  : and  your  fervice  requires,  by  all  means,  to  fend  hither 
a man  of  fpirit,  and  who  is  able  to  fpend  high  ; for, 
among  ether  follies  of  the  Italians,  take  my  word  for  it, 
“ nothing  goes  farther  with  thertu” 
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they  have  no  knowledge  but  from  that  difgraceful 
abfolution  to  which  he  fubmitted  for  cogent  rea- 
fons  of  ftate,  which  they  know  nothing  of,  and 
from  the  memorial  of  that  abafement  ( a)  which 
his  minifters  weakly  allowed  to  be  fet  up  in  one 
of  the  moft  frequented  places  of  Rome  (b),  with 
this  infeription,  which  remained  till  the  laft  pon- 
tificate (c.) 

D.  O.  M. 

Clemente  VIII.  Pont.  Maximo, 

Ad  Memoriam 
Absolutions  Henrici  IV. 

Franc,  et  Navarr.  Regis  Christianismt. 

Q.  F.  R.  D.  Xv.  Kal.  Octob.  Mdxcv. 

What  was  intended  by  the  four  initials  in  the  laft 
line,  I know  not. 

One  of  the  late  embaffadors  from  France  made 
a very  happy  experiment  of  what  may  be  effedted 

(a)  This  was  chiefly  cardinal  Du  Perron’s  doings,  who 
afterwards  fhewed  what  he  thought  on  the  fubje&s  of  the 
two  powers*  when  he  oppofed  the  article  moved  by  the 
Tiers  Etat\ 

( b)  In  the  piazza  de  Santa  Maria  Majore. 

(c)  Purfuant  to  that  condefcenfion,  of  which  the  famous 

Aretin  wrote  to  Francis  I.  in  this  manner  : Ecco  il  religiofo 
coftume  de  i cvoftri predecejfori  che  cvi  facendo  confentire  a le  richiejle 
de  i Pontificii  non  <vi  lafeia  fcorgere  in  che  modo  le  lor  lingue  di 
mela%  mojje  da  i cori  dJ 'affentio9  Jono  fimili  d le  pajjione  delle  femine 
le  quali  hanno  in  uu  occhio  pi  ant  0 di  duolo , e nel  altro  lagrima. 
di  infidia . 64  You  follow  the  implicit  devotion  of  your  pre- 

*c  decefTors,  who  complied  with  all  the  demands  of  the  popes  ; 
ec  and  this  hinders  you  from  perceiving  that,  if  they  carry 
**  honey  on  their  tongues,  their  hearts  are  full  of  wormwood, 
*f  and  that,  like  women,  their  grief  is  only  to  deceive,’* 
VoL  ii,  p,  i$f 
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among  the  Romans  by  a freedom  accompanied 
with  dignity,  a fteady  and  refolute  conduit,  and 
fometimes  even  a little  loftinefs  in  very  critical 
cafes  : by  fuch  a carriage  he  brought  them  to  all 
that  could  have  been  obtained  by  artifice,  libera- 
lity, and  intrigue,  and  thus  gained,  to  his  court 
and  the  French  name,  a confideration  of  happy 
influence  for  all  the  objects  of  his  miniftry.  I 
have  heard,  that  at  a time  when  he  had  fome  dis- 
pute with  the  papal  court,  there  came  fuddenly  on 
his  hands  a prince  of  his  nation,  with  a numerous 
attendance  of  young  adventurers,  who  had  ac- 
companied him  from  a defire  of  feeing  Rome. 
The  embaflador  being  by  his  fcation  governor  of 
thefe  fparks,  fo  far  from  recommending  referve 
and  circumfpection  to  them,  encouraged  them 
to  live  gaily,  and  not  tie  themfelves  down  to  the 
dull  rules  of  the  Italians ; and,  as  for  the  confe- 
quences,  he  would  take  them  on  himfelf.  The 
frolics  of  fo  many  young  gentlemen  left  to  them- 
felves made  that  noife  which  he  had  forefeen, 
and  fpread  an  alarm  that  at  once  put  an  end  to 
the  difpute. 

This  minifter  was  one  of  thofe  brave  and  gallant 
gentlemen  of  the  blade,  whom,  from  a multitude 
of  well-chofen  inftances,  Brantome  proves  to  be 
preferable  to  gowns-men,  even  for  the  etnbafly 
of  Rome,  where  the  honour  of  the  prince  often 
fuffers  for  want  of  the  embajfador,s  making  a bold 
and  fpirited  reply*.  Exclufive  of  the  cafes  men- 
tioned by  Brantome,  the  moil,  common  objects 
of  negociation  mult  very  often  be  extremely  per- 
plexing to  a prelate.  “ You,  who  are  a bilhop,” 

* Life  of  Francis  I. 
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it  is  urged  to  him,  “ you  wljo  may  foon  exped 
“ to  be  a cardinal,  put  yourfelf  in  our  fcead,  or 
“ rather  make  it  your  own  cafe  : fee,  confider, 
“ yourfelf,  what  we  can  do  concerning  your 
“ propofal ; weigh  it  in  the  balance  of  the  fane- 
“ tuary,  &c.”  Y'fhat  firmnefs  is  to  be  expected 
from  a minifter,  in  whom  the  combined  charaders 
of  prieft  and  embaffador  are  continually  thwarting 
each  other  ? 

There  are  few  countries  where  a true  judgment 
is  formed  of  new  comers  fo  fpeedily  as  at  Rome  : 
Gens  emunfia  naris , natura  cut  verba  non  potuit 
dare , fays  a famous  jefuit*  of  the'  modern  Ro- 
mans. Their  concern  to  ftudy  one  another,  pro- 
duces a habit  which  forms  them  to  this  fagacity : 
this  is  the  pole-liar  by  which  they  lleer  their 
behaviour  towards  thofe  with  whom  they  are  to 
have  any  intercourfe,  or  dealings.  They  cannot 
be  long  impofed  on,  either  by  a dull  or  pro- 
mifing  mien  : to  them  this  is  no  more  than  the 
p erf  on  a tragica , the  mafk  to  the  fox.  A fhow  of 
franknefs,  an  airy  carriage,  puts  them  out  of  their 
biafs,  and  puzzles  them  the  more,  as  being  lefs 
a-kin  to  that  gravity  in  which  they  muffle  them- 
felves,  that  others  may  not  fee  into  them. 

Gravity  of  the  Romans. — This  gravity  never 
leaves  them  in  public,  not  even  in  the  parties 
of  pleafure  which  l'eem  contrived  to  fnake  it 
off.  At  a formal  dinner  with  a prelate  I hap- 
pened to  let  fall  a joke  fomewhat  roguifh  : this 
turned  the  eyes  of  the  Italians  towards  the  prelate, 
who  frniled,  yet  with  an  air  of  uneafinefs  : this 
fmile  was  the  fignal  which  fet  the  whole  company 
A Vavafibr  d?  ludicra  didione. 
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a laughing  as  if  they  never  would  have  given  over  •, 
and  it  was  not  fo  much  at  the  joke,  and  my  ig- 
norance of  their  cuftopis,  that  they  laughed,  as 
to  fee  one  another  laughing  in  the  home  where 
they  were. 

In  private,  however,  they  make  themfelves 
amends  for  the  conftraint  they  obferve  in  public. 
Nothing  can  be  more  chearful  than  their  clubs, 
where  a knot  of  trufty  friends  freely  give  them- 
felves up  to  that  tranquil  gaiety,  which  is  fuited  to 
the  natural  ferioufnefs  of  their  character,  and  in 
which  confided  th  curb  emit  as  of  the  ancient  Romans. 
There  one  may  laugh  even  at  perfons  who  are  part 
of  the  company  ; there  the  fpropofiti  of  a foreigner 
-efteemed  fo  far  as  to  be  admitted  into  thofe  meet- 
ings, and  who  is  never  reproved  in  public  for  dia- 
lectical miftakes,  are  made  matters  of  merriment; 
there  they  laugh  more,  and  more  heartily,  than  in 
any  other  place  on  earth ; laftly,  there  a thoufand 
tales  are  circulated,  of  which  the  Romans  have  an 
inexhauftible  fund  ; and  fuch  excellent  relaters  are 
they,  that  their  manner  always  gives  an  air  of 
novelty  to  their  ftory.  Let  the  following  ferve  as 
a fpecirnen  of  them. 

In  the  combat  between  St.  Michael  and  the  devil, 
the  archangel,  perceiving  that  his  fpear  was  rather 
an  incumbrance  than  of  any  fervice  to  him,  fhot 
up  again  to  heaven,  and  {hatching  a thunder- 
bolt hurled  it  at  Lucifer,  fo  that  his  body  fle  v 
about  in  drivers : his  legs  fell  in  France ; and 
hence  the  petulancy  of  the  French,  their  paflion 
for  rambling,  and  the  difficulty  of  fettling  them : 
Lucifer’s  head  was  carried  as  far  as  Spain  ; and  to 
this  is  owing  the  pride,  the  ilifFnefs,  and  over- 
bearing 
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bearing  carriage  of  the  Spaniards  : the  hand  with 
which  the  fiend  ufed  to  pilfer,  Naples  got ; and 
that  with  which  he  fqueefed,  was  Genoa’s  portion  : 
his  ftomach  was  picked  up  in  Germany:  laftly,  the 
Ieaft  honourable  parts  of  his  body  alighted  in  Rome, 
e per  quejlo , add  they,  tutti  noi  Romani  fiamo 
cogl * 

The  Italians  have  retained  thofe  words  which 
other  languages  have  cafhiered,  as  politenefs  and 
good  manners  came  to  prevail  among  them. 
The  objects  expreffed  by  thefe  words  are  an 
ample  field  for  the  convival  mufes.  In  a word, 
Italy  fwarms  both  with  obfcene  (d)  and  devout  fon- 
nets.  Their  infancy  is  accuftomed  to  nudities,  as 
were  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  as  the  favages 
ftill  are.  Their  ears  are  as  little  moved  with  the 
exprefiion,  as  their  eyes  with  the  reprefentation,  of 
objects,  the  indecency  of  which  has  been  leflened 
by  habit.  It  was  from  a deep-rooted  cuftom,  that 
after  Benedict  IV.  was  exalted  to  the  pontificate, 
one  of  the  rnoft  obfcene  words  in  the  Italian  lan- 
guage equally  efcaped  him,  both  in  his  anger  and 
his  mirth  that  is  to  fay,  it  was  almoft  always  on 
his  tongue.  This  word,  and  its  counter-part,  are 
the  rnoft  common  oaths,  or  rather  interjections, 
among  the  Romans.  Per  Dio  (by  God)  is  feldom 
or  never  heard,  on  account  of  the  penalties  pro- 

# <c  And  this  has  made  all  us  Romans  fuch  wenchers  as 
cc  we  are.57 

(d)  I have  brought  from  Naples  a colledion  called  La  Cic - 
ceidsy  the  third  edition.  This  collection  contains  four  hundred 
and  twenty  fonnets  or  madrigals,  proving  four  hundred  and 
twenty  different  ways,  that  one  Don  Cicceio  is  in  ter?ninis  a 

cogl This  kind  of  wit  is  the  foul  of  the  Murtokide  of 

Marino,  &c* 
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flounced  againft  blafphemers  ; whereas  per  Dio 
Bacco^i s in  every  body’s  mouth. 

The  merriment  of  private  clubs  never  fhows  it- 
felf  in  public  but  during  the  carnival : no  where  is 
that  entertainment  carried  fo  high  as  at  Rome  •,  it 
is  a perfeft  tranfcript  of  the  ancient  Saturnalia,  in 
all  its  frolics.  I have  heard  of  a thoufand  fcenes, 
the  agreeable  levity  and  feftivity  of  which  gave 
me  fome  concern,  that  I was  not  at  Rome  in  fo 
jocund  an  interval : yet  the  fight  perhaps  would 
have  fallen  fhort  of  my  ideas  ; minuijfet  prafentia 
famam 

Religious.— I have  faid,  that  among  the  inha- 
bitants of  Rome  nothing  is  feen  of  the  mediate 
clafs  between  opulence  and  indigence  ; of  that 
body  of  citizens  among  whom,  in  other  Rates, 
is  found  the  aurea  mediocritas.  Inftead  of  that 
creditable  clafs,  one  fees  an  innumerable  crowd  of 
regulars  of  all  orders  arid  all  colours ; a fet  of 
mortals,  to  whom  the  air  of  Rome  is  as  heat  to 
flies,  multiplying  them,  and  making  them  more 
buttling,  mrire  obftinate,  and  more  troublefome  ; 
and  of  whom  it  may  more  properly  be  faid  than 
of  the  ruftics,  Fortunatos  fua  fi  bona  nbrint  ! 

And  indeed  they  might  quietly  enjoy  the  fruits 
of  the  labours  of  their  founders  and  primitive  fa- 
thers : they  are  free  fromthe  trouble  of  acquiring, 
and  that  of  enjoying,  which  not  feldom  is  the 
greater  of  the  two  : every  circumftance  concurs 
to  fecure  them  in  a peaceable  life,  which  they 
rinight  divide  between  ftudy  and  the  duties  of  their 
function  •,  but,  as  if  engagements  and  vows  only 
irritated  the  paffions,  they  feem  to  have  no  fenfe 
of  the  advantages  of  the  monadic  life,  wholely 
Vol.  II.  H fixing 
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fixing  their  eyes  on  fome  difagreeable  circumftances 
of  it.  Scarce  is  there,  in  all  Rome,  a religious, 
without  a fyftem  of  promotion,  or  without  perfonal 
views  and  concerns  quite  foreign  from  any  views 
and  concerns  of  his  order  : every  one  peremptorily 
follows  the  clue  which  he  fancies  will  lead  him  to 
regard,  opulence  and  dignity : the  fuccefs  of 
fome  ftimulates  the  hopes  and  efforts  of  others  ; 
whilft  few  are  they  whom  the  examples  of  fo 
many  who  fail  by  the  way,  deter  from  engaging 
in  the  competition.  In  a word,  the  monks  are 
at  Rome  like  the  abbe  de  Moliere’s  little  vortexes 
in  the  phyfical  world. 

The  Coriphaeus  of  thefe  intrigues  was,  during 
our  Hay  at  Rome,  the  procurator-general  of  an 
order,  to  the  fupremacy  of  which  he  afpired  in  his 
way  to  the  higheft  preferments.  The  fupplenefs  of 
his  body  feconded  that  of  his  mind.  I ufed  to  meet 
him  in  all  the  drawing-rooms  : he  was  frequently 
whifpering  with  the  leading  men ; and  he  had 
wormed  himfelf  into  all  affairs  and  fecrets.  It  is  faid, 
that  he  very  nearly  miffed  being  made  a cardinal 
by  Benedict  XIV.  In  a word,  he  had  lately  ruined 
one  of  his  brethren,  a rifing  man,  at  whom  he 
had  taken  umbrage.  A private  converfation, 
which  he  once  drew  me  into,  was  of  great  ufe  to 
me  in  knowing  the  mam  He  began  with  mighty 
compliments  on  my  being  fo  much  in  favour  with 
a cardinal,  to  whom  he  never  could  be  allowed  ac- 
cefs  : “ You  alone,”  faid  he,  “ when  with  his  emi- 
“ nence,  have  conftantly  feen  coslos  apertos  which 
Ci  gives  me  the  higheft  idea  of  your  talents  for  in- 
“ finuation.  There  is  no  place  where  you  can  turn 
4<  this  talent  to  greater  advantage,  both  to  your 
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u friends  and  yourfelf,  than  Rome  ; and  thus  you 
u may  reap  both  pleafure  and  profit  from  your  tra- 

vels.”  I anfwered  him,  that  no  Carthufian 
minded  profit  lefs  than  myfelf ; that,  however,  I 
fo  far  relied  on  the  cardinal’s  goodnefs,  as  to  ex- 
pert fuccefs  in  any  proper  folicitation,  either  for 
myfelf,  (fhould  I,  contrary  to  expectation,  come 
to  Hand  in  need  of  it)  or  for  others,  whom  I fhould 
think  deferving  of  his  countenance.  “ That’s  the 
“ very  thing  I meant,”  replied  the  monk  •,  “ and 
“ a friend  whom  you  don’t  think  of  Hands  in  need 
“ of  your  interceffion.”  On  my  defire  to  know  who 
this  friend  was,  he  named  a gentleman  of  Tower 
Britany,  whom,  he  yet  allowed,  I did  not  know, 
but  whofe  friendfhip  would  be  the  fruit  of  the 
good  offices  which  it  lay  in  my  power  to  do  him  ; 
and  fuch  a friendfhip  as  fhould  be  cemented  by  an 
acknowledgement  which  he  intirely  left  to  my  dis- 
cretion. Being  aware  of  his  drift,  I told  him  that 
with  me  the  abfent  were  always  in  the  wrong  ; and 
that  the  motives  which  he  intimated,  might  deter^ 
mine  me  in  favour  of  perfons  who  were  on  the  fpot. 
This  declaration  puzzled  him-,  and  after  fome 
pa ufe,  he  defired  our  interview  might  be  ad- 
journed till  the  day  after  the  next : this  I readily 
agreed  to,  it  being  the  very  day  fixed  for  my  de- 
parture. 

About  the  fame  time,  died  at  Rome  a Celef- 
tine,  who  had  diftinguiffied  himfelf  in  the  profound 
fciences,  Ten  thoufand  Roman  crowns  were  dis- 
covered in  his  apartment : his  friends  faid  that  he 
intended  them  for  founding  a library ; but  all  the 
monks  gave  out,  that  he  was  for  dying  a biffiop  at 
leaft. 
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What  every  regular  does  to  attain  diftin&ion  for 
himfeif,  and  rife  above  his  fellows,  every  jefuit 
does  for  his  order.  Intereft,  regard,  profits,  the 
various  gains,  acquifitions,  and  fruits  of  merit  and 
induftry,  are  all  referred  to  the  common  ftock  for 
augmenting  the  intereft,  the  opulence,  and  gran- 
deur of  the  fociety  ; a grandeur  which  receives  in- 
creafe  both  from  the  clofe  union  of  its  members, 
and  the  difcord  which  a felfifh  fpirit  has  produced 
in  the  other  orders.  Amidft  the  fruitlefs  clamours 
of  thofe  bodies,  the  fociety  makes  its  way,  like 
a clofe  battalion,  with  united  ftrength,  defpifing 
the  diforderly  attacks  of  light  troops : on  one  fide 
■ plena  omnia  confiliomm  videmus  •,  on  the  other,  plena 
verb  or  urn  omnia* . 

The  often tatious  fhow  which  the  jefuits  make  of 
their  opulence,  perhaps  may  not  exatftly  fquare 
with  found  policy.  All  Rome  knows,  that  in 
the  courfe  of  that  year,  when  with  regal  fump- 
tuoufnefs  they  built  the  palace  which  the  abbe  de 
Ganillac  fince  lived  in,  they  expended  on  that 
palace,  and  purchafes  made  at  Rome  or  in  the  en- 
virons, four  hundred  thoufand  Roman  crowns, 
without  borrowing  a fingle  bajoco  : yet  they  con- 
tinue begging  •,  and,  agreeably  to  the  primitive 
inftitution,  Giefid s houfe  fubfifts,  fay  they,  only 
by  thefe  gatherings,  which  bring  in  fums  anfwer- 
able  to  their  fuperb  expenditures.  When  we  were 
at  Rome,  -there  died  a rich  Florentine  prelate,  who 
ufed  to  give  them  about  fifty  louis  per  month  as 
alms;  and  this  good  work  he  crowned  by  making 
them  his  foie  legatees.  All  his  effedts  which  were 
at  Rome  went  according  to  the  will  ; but,  as  for 

15  Cic.  de  Oran  L.  i. 
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the  immoveables  which  lay  in  Tufcany,  the  impe- 
rial miniftry  at  Florence  thought  fit  to  fecure  them 
for  the  teftator’s  family. 

The  only  corps  from  which  the  jefuits  have  to 
fear,  (and  yet  they  feem  to  make  no  account  of  it)  is 
the  congregation  of  the  (e)  Scuole  Pie.  This  con- 
gregation, which  was  formed  in  the  laft  century, 
on  the  model  of  the  brethren  de  St.  Yon  in  France, 
has  already  its  literati  and  its  efteemed  writers  ; it 
is  like  wife  poffeffed  of  great  wealth,  and  its  in- 
tereft  is  daily  on  the  increafe.  The  adminiftra- 
tion  of  this  body,  being  no  lefs  political  than 
that  of  the  jefuits,  catches  hold  of  every  thing 
the  latter  overlook,  infinuates  itfelf  into  all  the 
voids  left  by  them,  takes  advantage  of  all  their 
miftakes,  and  pofiibly  may  prove  the  ftone  which 
fhall  overthrow  this  Coloffus,  and  fet  itfelf  up 
in  its  Head. 

The  other  orders  are  above  their  wants,  and 
well  fettled  in  town  and  country  : fruuntur  paratis 
under  the  privileges  which  the  popes  have  heaped 
on  them.  The  Francifcans  I think  call  the  col- 
lection of  theirs  Mare  mamum ; and  this  lea  has 

O 

broken  down  all  the  boundaries  which  the  ancient 

(e)  Lafcelles,  who  favv  this  inftitutlon  in  its  infancy, 
fpeaks  of  it  in  this  manner,  Tom.  i.  p.  3.  304.  “ They 

are  a company  of  good  religious,  going  bare-legged  and 
“ with  fandals  : they  teach  poor  children  the  firii  rudi- 

ments  to  lit  them  for  the  college  of  the  jefuits,  gratis  $ 
“ and,  belides  teaching  them,  attend  them  when  they  go 
into  town,  that  they  may  not  bring  back  or  practife  any 
H of  the  corruptions  of  the  age.” 

The  fathers  initiated  in  this  humble  prcfeffion  have  no 
higher  views  : they  affedl  neither  erudition,  wealth,  or 

fplendor ; a great  reproach  to  the  would-be  wits  fo  com- 
mon among  us. 
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ecclefiaftical  laws  had  fet  up.  How  rapidly  thefe 
privileges  have  fpread,  appears  only  from  com- 
paring the  prefent  ftate  of  the  Francifcans  with 
the  bull  of  Sixtus  IV.  who,  being  a Francifcan, 
granted  to  his  brethren,  as  a very  fpecial  favour, 
to  ling  high  mafs  in  their  convents  among  them- 
felves,  but  with  the  doors  Ihut,  and  an  hour 
before  public  fervice. 

A reducement  of  moll  of  the  new  orders  to  their 
primitive  ftate  would  prove  the  total  diffolution 
of  them ; whereas  reformation  has  ftrengthened 
that  of  the  Benedictines,  dividing  it  into  congre- 
gations of  a conftitution  ftill  better  calculated  for 
temporal  than  for  fpiritual  views.  This  order  is 
fecured  from  revolutions  by  its  right  of  elderfhip, 
by  the  nature  of  its  pofle (lions,  by  the  manner 
of  the  adminiftration  of  them,  by  its  having 
long  fince  fet  bounds  to  its  acquifitions  •,  laftly, 
by  the  weight  which  it  derives  from  the  great 
number  of  creditable  perfons,  who  in  Italy  embrace 
it,  in  hopes  of  getting  abbies,  (the  far  greater 
part  of  which  are  ftill  regular)  and  afterwards  of 
riling  to  the  polls  which  thofe  abbies  ufually 
lead  to. 

Yet  is  it  one  of  the  pope’s  and  his  minifters 
chief  bulineffes,  to  elude  and  Ihift  off  the  pro- 
jectors coming  daily  with  fchemes  for  the  founda- 
tion of  new  orders,  or  the  reformation  of  the 
more  ancient.  Cardinal  Valenti,  fecretary  of 
ftate  to  Benedict  XIV.  was  befet  by  two  monks 
who  were  for  reforming  their  difcipline  under  hi$ 
aufpices  ; and  the  manner  how  he  got  rid  of  their 
importunities  was  this  : having,  after  much  folft 
citation,  admitted  them  into  his  defer,  he  told 
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them  that  the  Holy  Ghoft,  whom  he  had  con- 
fulted  about  their  pious  intentions,  had  infpired 
him  to  add  to  it,  that  its  authors  fhould  fet  an 
example  of  the  difintereftednefs  and  humility  on 
which  the  reformation  was  to  be  grounded,  by 
renouncing  all  dignities  and  fuperiority.  The 
reformers  extolled  the  infpiration,-and  the  car- 
dinal heard  no  more  of  them  and  their  projedfc. 

Religion. — Such  of  the  Romans  as  are  virtuous, 
are  not  fo  by  halves  and  modern  Rome  {till 
includes,  in  the  practice  of  virtue,  that  fubli- 
mity  of  which  ancient  Rome  fet  a pattern  firft 
to  the  Pagans,  and  then  to  the  Chriftians.  Mo- 
dels of  this  kind  are  fcarce  •,  but  in  what  city, 
or  what  country,  are  they  very  common  ? They 
are  the  more'  to  be  wondered  at  in  Rome,  as 
public  inftrudlion  in  that  city  is  very  little  edify- 
ing, and  the  common  exercifes  of  religion  are  fo 
many  external  obfervances, , which  feem  to  be  ad- 
dreffed  only  to  the  fenfes. 

Italy  and  Rome  indeed  are  full  of  congrega- 
tions, fraternities,  and  foundations,  of  a religious 
nature.  From  the  frequency  of  jubilees  there  is 
no  want  of  millions  and  preaching.  The  prin- 
cipal objedt  of  fuch  inftitutions  as  thofe  of  the 
Jefuits,  Philippins,  &c.  is  the  inftrudtion  of  the 
people.  Laftly,  canonifations  daily  hold  forth 
new  patterns  of  a fanclity  aim  oft  cotempo- 
rary. 

Congregations. — But  congregations,  divert- 
ing the  people  from  the  parifh-churches,  draw 
them  out  of  the  canonical  path  laid  down  by 
the  church  through  the  miniftry  of  paftors. 
The  conventicles  fet  up  one  againft  another  by  ' 
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the  new  religious  orders,  hold  their  meetings 
privately ; fo  that  the  inllrudtions  delivered  there 
want  that  publicity,  which  both  the  welfare  of 
the  Hate,  and  the  gofpel,  require  in  the  fundtions 
of  its  minifters.  The  directors  of  fuch  afiem- 
blies  may  be  fuppofed  lefs  intent  on  inculca- 
ting the  facred  truths,  than  infilling  into  their 
followers  a blind  and  exclufive  zeal  for  the  pre- 
judices, the  concerns,  and  profperity,  of  the  or- 
der under  whofe  banner  they  have  lifted. 

Fraternities. — The  fraternities  promife  no 
better  fruit.  A certain  number  of  feculars  form 
a fociety,  where,  on  Sundays  and  the  feftivals, 
they  perform  in  common  the  canonical  office. 
Every  fraternity  is  diftinguiffied  by  the  colour 
of  the  domino  in  which  the  brethren  muffle 
themfelves.  The  greateft  noblemen  join  in  one  or 
other  of  thefe  focieties,  which  were  never  thought 
of  till  about  four  hundred  years  ago.  Death 
itfelf  makes  no  ieparation,  the  brethren  always 
taking  care  to  be  buried  in  the  chapels  where 
they  meet.  The  prior  of  the  fraternity  is  com- 
manding officer ; the  very  priefts,  who  enter 
into  it,  being  fubjedt  to  his  orders.  In  the  choir 
he  adts  the  prieft’s  part ; and  whilft  the  other 
officers  attend  to  their  feveral  polls,  fome  waik-r 
ing  about,  as  vergers,  with  Haves  of  the  colour 
of  the  fraternities,  others  as  acolytes,  &c.  the 
prior  gravely  chants  out  the  laft'  leffons,  the 
laft  anthems,  the  Pater-nofters,  Sec.  Moll  of 
thefe  gentry  know  not  a word  of  Latin  : from 
one  Sunday  to  another  they  are  ftudying  their 
parts ; but  on  the  more  folemn  days,  as  in  Pal- 
lion  week,  when  under  a neceffity  of  performing 
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extempore , they  often  fall  into  flrange  impro- 
prieties, as  edifying  to  their  ignorant  brethren, 
as  they  are  comical  to  Latinifts.  I have  heard 
that  this  verfe  of  the  Fenebr 4?,  Vos  fugam  capie- 
tis,  ego  autem  vadarn  immolari  pro  vobisy  was 
pronounced  by  a very  grave  prior  in  this  man- 
ner, Vos  furcam  capietis , ego  autem  vadarn  in  ma- 
lora  pro  vobis. 

The  feftivals  of  thefe  fraternities  are  fo  many 
contefts  of  magnificence  : the  leaft  gay  of  thefe 
fhows  is  that  exhibited  in  the  oCtave  of  All 
Souls  by  the  Fraternity  of  JPeath , which  is  one 
of  the  richeft.  In  a very  fpacious  vault  under 
their  chapel,  one  firft  comes  to  a kind  of  a hall 
hung  with  red  paper,  and  having  pilafters  and 
niches,  the  bafes  and  chapiters  of  which  are  made 
of  real  death’s  heads,  with  lights  fo  difpofed 
within  them,  and  bits  of  paper  laid  over  the 
eyes  and  the  jaws,  as  to  fhed  a dim  and  red- 
difh  glimmer,  the  only  illumination  in  this  lugu- 
brious place.  In  the  niches  are  large  deficcated 
fkeletons,  among  which  I v/as  fhewn  that  of  the 
beautiful  Paula,  whom  her  red  trefles  ftill  covered 
down  to  her  middle.  This  fame  Paula  was  a 
modern  Roman  beauty,  who  difappointed  an  at- 
tempt on  her  chaftity  by  imitating  the  example 
of  the  ancient  Lucretia  : the  fatal  flab  is  indica- 
ted by  a breach  in  the  fkin  over  her  bread:.  Far- 
ther on,  in  another  vault,  refembling  a large  burial- 
place  lighted  with  torches,  are  laid  feven  or  eight 
dead  bodies,  as  natural  reprefentations  of  the 
progrefiive  degrees  of  putrefaction.  In  this  man- 
sion of  death,  in  the  rnidft  of  a fpeCtacle,  the 
fadnefs  of  which  is  increafed  by  the  ftrong  faster  of 
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the  bodies,  amidfl  the  loud  thumps  with  which 
a crowd  of  well-meaning  fouls  were  bruifing  their 
breafts,  I obferved  figns  were  made  to  the  zitelle , 
or  girls,  to  keep  them  in  heart ; whilft  on  feveral 
of  that  fex,  who  were  left  to  themfelves,  the 
horror  of  this  exhibition  had  its  intire  effedt,  being 
carried  away  in  a ftrong  deliquium,  without  the 
lead:  fign  of  fenfe  or  knowledge. 

On  this  cdtave  all  Rome  flocks  to  St.  Gregory, 
that  is,  to  the  monaftery  on  mount  Celius,  on  the 
very  fite  of  the  houfe  in  which  this  pope  was  born, 
and  near  the  place  which  the  Romans  called  Clivus 
Scauri.  St.  Gregory  relates,  in  his  Dialogues, 
that,  having  caufed  thirty  mafias  to  be  faid  for  the 
foul  of  one  of  his  monks,  this  foul  appeared  to  him, 
in  an  effulgence  of  glory,  to  inform  him  that, 
by  means  of  thofe  interceffions,  God  had  releafed 
him  out  of  purgatory.  Such  is  the  origin  of  this 
a£t  of  devotion,  to  which  I followed  the  crowd. 
It  is  become  a point  of  honour  to. have  one’s  name 
entered  for  thirty  mafles,  which  are  paid  for  before- 
hand. The  firft  viflt  is  made  to  the  great  church, 
which  was  intirely  rebuilt  by  the  learned  cardi- 
nal Quirini,  with  very  fplendid  embellifhments. 
From  thence  we  reforted  to  a private  chapel,  noted 
for  having  the  table  where  St.  Gregory  every  day 
tifed  to  entertain  twelve  poor  perfons : there  were 
once  thirteen,  though  only  twelve  had  been  ad- 
mitted ; the  thirteenth  was  Jefus  Chrift  himfelf. 
Next  is  feen  the  chapel  of  St.  Sylvia,  St.  Gregory’s 
mother.  On  the  two  wails  of  this  chapel  Guido 
and  Dominichini  painted,  in  competition,  the 
martyrdom  of  St.  Andrew,  two  pieces  which  all 
connoifieyrs  cannot  flifnciently  admire.  I was 
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told,  that  when  they  were  finifhed  and  laid  open, 
■%  woman  coming  into  the  chapel,  and  her  eyes 
alighting  on  St.  Andrew  falling  on  his  knees  at 
the  fight  of  his  crofs,  fhe  exprefied  her  aftonilh^ 
ment  at  the  excellence  of  the  piece  with  a kind  of 
pnthufiafm  ; and  that  afterwards,  turning  towards 
the  St.  Andrew  whom  his  perfecutors  are  ftretching 
put  on  the  inftrument  of  his  torture,  fhe  bur  ft 
into  a flood  of  tears.  The  flames  of  St.  Gregory 
and  his  mother,  at  the  farther  end  of  thefe  two 
chapels,  are  either  by  Michael  Angelo,  or  copies 
from  him.  On  going  out  of  St.  Gregory’s  the 
crowd  turn  off  into  narrow  and  crooked  ftreets, 
extending  among  gardens,  fmall  churches,  and 
ruins,  all  over  the  inhabited  furface  of  mount 
Celius,  which  is  no  fmall  piece  of  ground.  During 
this  ramble  the  pilgrims  fay  prayers,  and  repeat 
the  chaplet  for  the  dead. 

I accidentally  fell  in  with  a more  entertaining 
feftival,  given,  I do  not  know  not  on  what  account, 
by  the  fraternity  pf  the  Holy  Ghoft.  The 
morning-office  was  juft  over.  After  taking  a view 
of  the  chapel,  which  was  decorated  in  high  tafte, 
I went  into  the  adjoining  apartments,  which  I 
found  ftrewed  with  flowers  and  odoriferous  herbs, 
and  the  wails  covered  with  boughs  and  feftoons. 
On  entering  a large  hall,  I was  ftruck  with 
the  fight  of  the  whole  fraternity  fitting  round  a 
very  elegant  ambigu : one  of  them  was  pleafed 
to  come  to  me  with  a very  polite  invitation  to  par- 
take of  their  entertainment.  The  wine  was  excel- 
lent, and  fpread  among  the  brethren  a chearfulnefs, 
which  however  did  not  carry  them  beyond  the 
ftricteft  decency. 
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St.  Anthony  brings  together  a concourfe  of 
another  kind.  On  his  feftival,  all  the  horfes  of 
Rome,  dreffed  out  in  the  fineft  trappings,  make 
their  appearance  before  his  church,  where,  for 
a fee,  according  to  the  circumftances  or  devo- 
tion of  the  owners,  they  are  fprinkled  with  holy 
water.  The  pope’s  liable  itfelf  is  not  exempt 
from  this  afperfion.  Some  will  fay,  that,  the  bet- 
ter to  keep  it  up,  the  monks  of  St.  Anthony  and 
the  coachmen  and  grooms  of  great  houfes,  whole 
example  fupports  it,  go  halves*.  To  its  rife  I am 
an  utter  ftranger.  It  feems,  however,  fomething 
extraordinary,  that  the  coachmen  and  grooms 
fhould  not  have  given  the  preference  to  St.  James, 
who  has  a little  church  in  the  neighbourhood 
pf  St.  Peter’s,  called  Scoffa  Cavalla  ; the  origin 
of  which  is  mentioned  in  all  the  defcriptions  of 
Rome. 

Sermons. — I once  fpent  a whole  day  in  fol- 
io v/ing  the  exercifes  of  a million  occafioned  by 
a jubilee  of  Clement  XIII.  The  morning  was 
taken  up  with  a conference,  two  fermons,  and 
a Xolemn  mafs  : the  afternoon’s  exercifes  were, 

two  fermons,  and  a grand  expofition  of  the  hoft. 
The  conference  turned  on  fome  punctilios,  by 
which  cafuilts  eftimate  fins.  Of  the  two  preach- 
ers, who  alternately  flood  on  a large  eftrade> 
povered  with  a black  carpet,  one  was  a buf- 
foon, who  Huffed  his  difcourfe  with  a thoufand 
tales,  right  or  wrong  •,  yet  fo  excellent  a pan- 
tomime, that  his  geilures  and  grimaces  gave  a 
confiderable  relief  to  his  flories,  among  which,  to 

* Fid.  Script,  Antiquit.  Rom.  Qe  Cou/a  ef  Coufnalibus . 
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my  great  furprife,  was  that  of  father  Philip’s  geefe, 
even  as  it  Hands  in  Boccace.  Indeed  I was  fo 
Blocked  at  it,  as  to  mention  it  with  fome  dif- 
pleafure  to  a cardinal,  who  crying  out,  “ What 
“ a novice  you  are  in  the  world  !”  fhewed 
me,  in  St.  Antonine’s  fermons,  that  very  tale 
with  all  its  embellilhments.  The  manner  and 
matter  of  the  other  preacher  were  of  a piece,  the 
former  quite  lifelefs,  the  latter  ftiff,  and  laid 
out  in  jejune  divifions  and  fub-divifions  the 
whole  very  mean.  One  of  his  fermons  was  on 
God’s  mercy  towards  a finner ; mercy  before 
converfion,  and  mercy  after  converfion.  The 
firft  part  was  built  on  all  creatures,  animate 
and  inanimate,  confpiring  againft  the  finner,  whom 
they  would  deftroy  did  not  God  put  a curb  on 
their  endeavours  *,  and  the  fecond  expatiated  on 
the  favours  conferred  by  God,  by  the  virgin, 
and  by  the  little  Jefus,  on  all  the  devout  women 
of  the  later  ages.  The  fermon  concluded  with 
an  a£l  of  contrition,  and  a proteftation  of  the 
whole  congregation  never  to  fin  any  more ; 
which  they  expreffed  by  uttering  the  word  Mai 
with  all  their  force,  and  at  the  fame  time 
weeping  and  fobbing,  and  beating  their  brealts. 
I have  heard,  that  at  the  conclufion  of  one  of 
thefe  a£ts,  the  preacher  made  proclamation, 
that  it  had  been  revealed  to  him,  that  one 
of  the  congregation  refufed  to  be  converted, 
and  therefore  he  was  going  to  find  him  out, 
and  drag  him  to  the  altar  ; that  he  actually  did 
come  down  from  the  ejtrade , and  buftled  along 
through  all  the  rows,  and  then  returned  to  his 
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rofirum,  where  he  declared  to  the  congregation* 
that  this  hardened  wretch  had  at  length  re- 
lented, and  was  firmly  determined  to  give  him* 
felf  up  to  God. 

The  pulpit  being  one  of  the  paths  leading 
to  fortune,  the  Lent  and  Advent  Rations  are. 
much  coveted  by  all  who  conceit  themfelves 
poffeffed  of  oratofial  talents  : thefe  Rations  like* 
wife  excite  a fpirit  of  rivalry  between  all  the 
religious  orders,  and  often  manifeft  the  preva- 
lence of  intrigue  over  merit. 

Benedict  XIV.  had  procured  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal pulpits  at  Rome  for  a regular  of  his  coun- 
try, who,  unhappily  for  both,  did  not  top  his  part. 
A converfation  at  the  pope’s  palace  failing  on 
the  preachers,  the  profoundnefs  of  one  was  ex- 
tolled, the  devotion  of  another,  the  delivery  of 
this  perfon,  the  compofition  of  that  * not  a 
word  of  the  Bolognefe,  till  a by-ftander,  think- 
ing to  ingratiate  himfelf  with  the  pope,  con- 
centred all  thofe  elogiums  in  his  favourite  : the 
pope,  who  was  not  to  be  impofed  on,  angrily 
interrupted  the  flatterer,  Siete  come  la  piattola 
cbe  gira , e rigira , e fempre  torna  al  cogl. .... 

The  orders,  moft  in  repute  for  erudition  and 
underftanding,  keep  to  the  common  way  of 
inftru£tion.  Of  this  I gave  an  inftance  in  the 
Dominicans  at  Venice.  I was  once  p refen  t at 
a conference  which  the  Jefuits  hold  every  Sa- 
turday. The  fubjedfc  of  this  conference  was  the 
necefiity  of  giving  one’s  heart  to  the  blefled 
virgin ; and  it  was  proved  both  by  the  misfor- 
tunes which  have  happened  to  thoufands  of 
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people  for  neglecting  this  duty,  and  by  the  ad- 
vantages it  procures  to  thofe  who  carefully  ob- 
ferve  it.  The  fecond  part  turned  on  the  ftory 
of  a young  princefs : fhe  had  made  a folemn 
offering  of  her  foul  and  body  to  the  virgin  Mary : 
by  the  death  of  her  two  brothers  fhe  unexpect- 
edly became  heirefs  to  her  father’s  dominions, 
who,  without  minding  her  peremptory  refufals, 
and  her  declared  averfion  from  marriage,  pro- 
mifed  her  hand  to  the  heir  of  a neighbouring 
ftate  : all  the  youth  and  charms  of  the  fu- 
ture bridegroom  could  make  no  imprefiion  on 
the  devout  princefs  j in  a word,  the  night  pre- 
ceding this  forced  marriage  fhe  fpent  in  prayer, 
and  called  on  the  holy  virgin  to  difplay 
her  power  in  fupporting  the  folemn  engage- 
ment  which  fhe  had  contracted  with  her : her 
prayers  were  heard  ; one  of  her  eyes  funk  in ; 
a loathfome  leprofy  fpread  over  her  body,  and 
the  moft  beautiful  princefs  in  the  univerfe  in- 
flantaneoully  became  a frightful  object.  This 
ftory,  with  all  its  appurtenances,  on  which  the 
preacher’s  imagination  luxuriantly  expatiated, 
took  up  the  greater  part  of  the  conference,  and 
let  me  into  the  reafon  why  a French  Jefuit, 
whom  I had  met  at  the  church-door,  was  ib 
very  urgent  with  me  not  to  go  in. 

The  fermons  made  by  the  novices  of  all  or- 
ders, at  the  corners  of  ftreets,  to  the  meaner! 
of  the  people,  are  futile  declamations  on  pur- 
gatory, hell,  &c.  All  the  truth  lies  in  ftories, 
the  ridicule  of  which  is  the  lefs  glaring  from 
the  cuftom  of  hearing  them.  The  people  know 
nothing  of  religion  but  by  thefe  tales,  which 
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to  them  are  fo  many  articles  of  faith : accord- 

ingly, when,  at  the  fight  of  the  Egyptian  idols 
placed  in  one  of  the  rooms  of  the  Capitol* 
a prelate  cried  out,  “ Good  God ! is  it  poffible 
i(  that  a whole  people  fhould  fo  long  have 
“ worfhiped  ftich  objefts  ?”  he  received  for  an- 
fwer,  “ It  is  not  the  people,  but  the  pr "lefts, 
“ who  are  to  be  wondered  at.” 

This  ignorance,  in  which  Rome,  and  almoft 
all  Italy  is  kept,  has  neceffarily  an  influence  on 
their  manners.  The  unprincipled,  ignorant  com- 
monalty, are  without  any  other  impreffive  docu- 
ments than  the  punilhments  of  criminals ; and  theft 
are  very  rare.  The  torments  of  the  other  life* 
fo  often  thundered  in  their  ears,  might  be  a curb 
to  a people  lefs  acute,  lefs  hacknied  in  diflimu- 
lation,  and  lefs  concerned  to  doubt  of  fuch  a 
ftate. 

In  the  fame  principle  I thought  I perceived 
the  caufe  of  the  indifference  of  this  fame  peo- 
ple for  the  intereft  and  perfons  of  its  fovereigns  •» 
an  indifference  which  at  Rome  is  not  a matter 
of  wonder : but  one  is  furprifed  to  meet  with 
it  likewife  in  a neighbouring  ftate,  whofe  fove- 
reign  is  of  no  more  concern  to  the  people  of 
that  ftate  than  the  Grand  Turk. 

The  form  of  inftrudtion,  the  forfaking  of  the 
parifh-churches,  the  contempt  of  the  fecular  clergy, 
are  perhaps  the  refute  of  a fyftematic  plan  for 
eftablifhing  ignorance,  which,  efpecially  at  Rome, 
is  the  very  foundation  of  the  regular  clergy’s  in- 
fereft,  and  the  ftrongeft  fupport  of  the  fovereign’s 
greatnefs. 

This  ignorance,  confidered  in  a political  view, 
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Is  not  without  its  reafons,  which  I fhall  fpecify  from 
Muratori* : “ Sin  ce  the  fettle  me  nt  of  the  Lombards 
44  in  Italy,  the  church  has,  for  a long  fuccefilon  of 
44  ages,  enjoyed  a repofe  and  tranquillity  which 
44  might  be  envied.  Vices  of  all  kinds  indeed  tri- 
44  umphed  bare -faced,  but  the  people  believed  what- 
44  ever  the  church  taught  them  : and  if  this  be  any 
44  advantage,  ignorance,  the  mother  of  fuperftkioa 
44  and  a thoufand  evils,  produced  it:  not  that  it  is  to 
44  be  defired,  that  the  people,  and  efpecially  the 
w clergy,  fhould  have  only  a nominal  acquaintance 
44  with  the  principles  of  its  belief ; yet  where  the 
44  people  and  the  clergy  do  not  affect  any  great 
44  compafs  of  learning,  and  relying  on  tradition, 
44  keep  to  what  they  learnt  in  their  childhood,  no 
44  herefies  are  to  be  apprehended,  provided  however 
44  that  occalions  be  wanting.  Thefe  are  always 
44  more  dangerous  for  the  ignorant  than  the  knovv- 
44  ing : it  is  through  learning,  and  its  attendant 
44  pride,  that  all  herefies  have  fprung  up  in  the 
44  church : not  that  religion  has  any  thing  to  fear 
44  from  learning  and  knowledge ; they  are  its 
“ fared:  fences,  yet  eafily  thrown  dawn,-  if  not 
44  refting  on  fubmiflion  and  Humility.  In  a word, 
44  throughout  that  long  feries  of  barbarous  ages,  the 
44  public  belief  owed  its  {lability  and  prefervatiori 
44  to  the  ignorance  and  incapacity  of  the  people  and 
44  clergy  to  engage  in  thofe  queftionsand  difputes, 
44  which,  by  disturbing  the  quiet  ot  the  churchy 
44  have  often  made  Europe  a fcene  of  bloodfhedf 3 
It  was  merely  from  the  fame  principle,  that  2n 
Italian  regular,  being  afked  whether  he  believed 
the  tranfmigration  of  the  Santa  cafa , made  anfwery 
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“ In  believing  every  thing,  the  only  inconveniency 
“ is  to  be  reckoned  fimpletons  and  noodles ; 
“ whereas  feeming  to  doubt  of  any  one  point  is 
“ very  dangerous,  as  he  who  doubts  of  one  point 
“ may  incur  a fufpicion  of  doubting  of  all,  the 
“ motives  of  belief  and  doubt  being  nearly  the 
“ fame  in  all.  Therefore  we  chufe  to  be  reckoned 
“ noodles  in  believing  all,  rather  than  expofe  our- 
“ felves  to  trouble,  by  frivolous  doubts  concerning 
“ any  article  whatever.”  An  admirable  expedient, 
truly,  for  believing  nothing  by  believing  every 
thing;  and  as  convenient  as  that,  in  virtue  of 
which,  a great  number  of  devotees,  ftill  modeftly 
ranking  themfelves  with  faints,  indulge  them- 
felves  in  every  gratification,  and  all  with  a clear 
confcience,  from  the  maxim  SanEia  fanffis. 

The  purgatory,  the  rofary,  the  ftations  to  which 
the  people  throng  on  Sundays  and  holidays,  the 
finging  of  litanies  every  evening  before  the  Madon- 
nas at  the  corner  of  the  ftreets,  the  lighting  a wax 
taper  on  Saturday  evening  before  an  image  of  the. 
Virgin,  which  no  houfe  is  without,  together  with 
the  angelus’s  at  noon  and  in  the  evening,  make 
the  fum  and  fubftance  of  the  moil  ufual  religious 
obfervances  at  Rome.  Concerning  the  laft,  I re- 
member that  a young  mezz&no , or  procurer,  was 
propofmg  to  me  an  amour ; for  at  Rome  this 
creditable  employment  is  ingroffed  by  the  men. 
In  the  midft  of  his  overture,  the  angelus  ftrikes, 
and  my  gentleman  immediately  doffs  his  hat,  and, 
ftill  keeping  clofe  to  me,  fays  the  prayer  very 
devoutly.  When  over,  he  sliced  me  my  anfwer ; 
which  was,  that  during  the  angelus  I had  been 
favoured  with  the  gift  of  continency. 
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I muft  not  difmifs  the  article  of  inftrudtion, 
without  obferving,  that  for  fome  years  paft  the 
parochial  priefts,  to  recover  their  efteem,  take 
very  great  pains  in  catechifing  the  children,  and, 
to  animate  them  by  emulation,  have  fettled  prizes, 
rewards,  and  honours.  Of  thefe  the  chief  is  the 
title  of  Emperor  della  dottrina  chrtjviana , which  is 
conferred,  but  after  the  ftrifleft  examinations,  on 
the  boy  who  is  moil  expert  in  every  part  of  the 
catechifm.  This  inveiliture  h-performed  with  the 
fplendor  which  accompanies  all  Roman  ceremonies. 
The  emperor,  attended  by  a court  and  a retinue  all 
mgala^  and  the  ranks  regulated  according  to  the  pro- 
ficiency of  the  children,  has  an  audience  of  the  pope, 
and  afterwards  is  admitted  to  the  cardinals,  the  per- 
fon  ftyled  King  of  England,  the  embaffadors,  and 
all  the  great  perfonages  at  Rome.  If  thefe  exercifes 
do  not  terminate  in  memory  only,  great  advantages 
may  be  expefted  from  them,  both  in  knowledge 
and  morality  j a change  which  will  equally  appear 
both  in  the  people  and  the  clergy.  It  may  be  far- 
warded  by  the  chofen  books  in  all  languages,  which 
fome  cardinals  of  late  caufe  to  be  mandated  into  Ita- 
lian, and  printed  at  their  own  expence,  to  be  diftribu- 
ted  among  the  people.  I heard  one  of  thefe  cardinals 
anfwer  one  of  his  brethren,  who  was  praifng  his 
great  liberality  in  this  article  ; “ Why,  what  can 
“ we  do  lefs  ? we  neither  adminifler  the  facra- 
“ ments,  nor  preach  j fo  that  this  is  the  only  way 
“ we  have  to  ferve  the  church,  and  not  be  ufelefs 
• 1 1 drones  in  it.” 

Canonisations. — Canonifations  make  no  far- 
ther impreffion  on  the  Romans  than  what  a 
certain  legate  expreffed  in  thefe  words ; Ifti  novi 
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fandli  faciunt  duUtare  de  aniiquis : and  as  to  the 
ceremonial  part,  all  they  mind  about  it  is,  that 
it  fills  Rome  with  company,  and  caufes  a good 
deal  of  money  to  be  fpent.  To  the  laity  the 
new  faints  are  perfons  of  another  world,  whofe 
virtues  are  fcarce  applicable  to  common  life  : 
they  are  founders,  regulars,  brothers,  fillers,  of 
orders  which  have  money  enough  to  anfwer  the 
expences  of  having  the  great  gates  of  heaven 
opened  to  them  : the  hopes  of  attaining  to  thefe 
honours  is  what  prompts  thofe  who,  from  a reli- 
gious caft,  or  want  of  abilities,  decline  worldly 
honours,  to  enter  into  thofe  orders,  and  fupports 
them  in  the  trying  courfe  of  their  perfeverance. 
I have  been  told,  that  finee  the  popes  have 
referved  to  themfelves  an  exclufive  right  of  be- 
llowing thefe  honours,  St.  Roch  is  the  only 
fecular,  who  has  obtained  a public  worfhip  ; and 
this  worfhip  is  but  a bare  toleration.  The 
time  may  perhaps  at  length  come,  when  fome 
pope,  by  the  canonifation  of  fome  European  laic, 
known  by  his  countrymen  to  have  difcharged, 
in  gradu  heroico ,.  the  duties  of  a fon,  a hufband, 
a father,  and  a member  of  fociety,  fhall  fet 
before  the  men  of  the  world  a pattern  of  vir- 
tues within  their  fphere. 

The  rooms,  in  which  lived  the  faints  cano- 
nifed  during  the  two  laffc  centuries,  have  been 
converted  into  oratories,  which  are  open  to  the 
devotion  of  believers,  and  the  curiofity  of  fo- 
reigners, who  vifit  them  on  account  of  the  ex- 
cellent  colleftion  of  paintings  in  them. 

The  chamber  of  St.  Staniflaus  Cofka,  in  the 
novitiate  of  . the  Jefuits,  is  remarkable  for  its 
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paintings,  fome  autograph ical  letters  of  St.  Igna- 
tius framed  and  glafed,  but  chiefly  for  the 
image  of  that  faint  lying  on  the  bed  in  which 
he  died : it  is  as  big  as  life,  and  for  work- 

manfhip  accounted  the  m after-piece  of  the  fa- 
mous Le  Gros,  who  wrought  the  young  jefuit’s 
vefture  from  a block  of  black  marble,  with  the 
head,  hands,  and  feet,  in  exquifite  white  marble. 

The  Philippins  of  the  Chief  a nuova  have 
fhewn  the  fame  regard  to  the  chamber  where 
their  founder  died.  There  they  fhew  his  bed, 
his  mattreffes,  his  crucifix,  and  fome  of  the  fur- 
niture which  belonged  to  him.  There  are  few 
houfes  in  Rome  of  a more  fuperb  architecture, 
or  containing  more  valuable  productions  of  the 
fine  arts  : yet  thefe  very  good  fathers,  it  feems, 
amidfi:  all  this  fplendor,  have  retained  that  piety , 
and  truly  apoftolic  Jimplicity , which  father  Mabil- 
lon  had  admired  in  them.  Thofe  qualities  I 
likewife  admired  in  P.  Bjanchini,  nephew  to 
the  prelate  of  that  name,  who  has  been  imrnor- 
talifed  by  M.  Fontenelle ; and  thefe  virtues 
derived  no  fmail  luftre  from  his  fhare  of  that 
vaft  knowledge  for  which  his  uncle  was  fo 
eminent, 

Functions. — Ail  civil  and  religious  ceremo- 
nies, attended  withfpomp  and  fplendor,  at  Rome 
are  diftinguifhed  by  the  appellation  of  FunSlions , 
and  are  no  mean  fuccedaneiim  to  the  fhows  for 
which  the  Roman  people  had  fuch  a rage. 

Of  all  thefe  functions  the  moft  brilliant  is 
that  of  the  Pcffejfo , or  the  pope’s  cavalcade  when 
he  goes  to  take  pofiefiion  of  the  church  of 
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St.  John  Lateran,  accounted  the  firft  church  in 
Rome,  and  the  mother  church  of  all  chriften- 
dom.  I faw  Clement  the  Xlilth’s  Pojfejfo , which 
was  full  three  miles  in  length,  reaching  from 
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the  Vatican  through  the  whole  extent  of  Rome. 
This  is  the  only  ceremony  in  which  the  pope 
appears  in  all  his  fpiritual  and  temporal  gran- 
deur. Fie  is  preceded  and  followed  by  above 
two  thoufand  horfemen  divided  into  fquadrons, 
the  variety  of  which  makes  a very  entertaining 
fhow.  The  moll  brilliant  of  thefe  fquadrons 
is  that  of  the  cuiraffiers  ; whofe  officers,  being 
completely  armed  in  the  old  manner,  give  an 
idea  of  the  gorgeoufnefs  of  ancient  military 
fpedtacles  : the  richnefs  of  the  armour,  all  of 
the  moft  curious  damafk  work ; the  embroi- 
dered half-mantle,  or paludamentum,  hanging  from 
the  right  fhoulder  the  faffi,  in  fome  round 
the  waift,  in  others  over  the  fhoulder  j the  ai- 
grette and  plumage  fhadowing  the  helmet,  form 
a garb  with  which  all  the  modern  gewgaws 
will  not  bear  any  comparifon.  The  cuirafs  and 
head-piece  of  the  Swifs  guards  put  one  in  mind 
of  the  Ligue’s  infantry  in  the  frontifpiece  of 
La  S a tyre  Mmip'ee.  The  R.oman  barons  are  on 
horfeback  in  black,  and  cloaked  ; with  ffiort 
hair,  frizzled  and  full  of  pt>wder ; pumps  and 
white  ftockings,  and  their  hat  under  the  arm  : 
every  one  is  preceded  by  four  pages  cloaked 
I ike  wife,  in  long  hair  and  embroidery  : about 
the  bridle  and  ftirrups  walk  grooms  •,  and  his 
train  confifts  of  twenty  footmen  in  glaring  li- 
veries. The  cardinals,  the  upper  and  lower  dig- 
nitaries. 
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Binaries,  and  all  the  pope’s  houfehold,  in  ce- 
remonial habits,  made  a part  in  this  cavalcade  *, 
and  even  father  Orfi  himfelf,  though  turned 
of  eighty,  as  mailer  of  the  facred  palace.  The 
leall  Ihowy,  and  at  the  fame  time  the  lead 
convenient  accoutrements,  are  thofe  of  the  car- 
dinals : their  hats,  which  are  quite  flat,  are  faf- 
tened  to  their  head  only  by  firings  tied  under 
the  chin  : their  long  mantles  cover  the  horfe’s 
whole  body,  like  a caparifon  •,  and  the  two 
corners  of  the  cloaks  being  made  fall  between 
his  two  ears,  the  rider  has  no  means  of  clear- 
ing himfelf  in  cafe  of  any  accident,  which  in- 
deed is  little  to  be  apprehended,  feveral  foot- 
men going  on  each  fide  of  the  horfe,  and 
watching  its  Heps.  All  the  fined  horfes  in 
Spain  and  Sicily  are  produced  on  this  occa- 
fion  ; and  their  beauty,  and  graceful  datelinefs 
of  motion,  are  no  fin  all  addition  to  the  fpedtacle. 
A Venetian,  who  was  juft  come  from  Conftan- 
tinople,  where  he  had  feen  the  new  fultan  go  in 
proceffion  to  St.  Sophia’s  mofque,  afiured  me, 
that,  fetting  afide  the  beards  and  turbans,  it 
was  exactly  like  the  pope’s. 

They  who  led  the  cavalcade  having  moved 
forward,  I faw  Clement  XIII.  get  on  horfe  back, 
at  the  foot  of  the  Vatican  great  flair-cafe,  by 
means  of  fieps  which  reached  to  the  fiirrup. 
Being  a Venetian,  he  had  a right  to  take 
every  advantage,  though  in  the  interval  from 
his  eledlion  to  the  Pojfejfo  he  had  not  been  want- 
ing to  pradtife  in  Monte-Cavallo  gardens.  The 
pad  which  he  rode  was  a very  beautiful  white 
mule,  a little  dappled,  and  led  by  grooms, 
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The  pope  in  his  left  hand  had  a fwitch,  which 
he  ufed  now  and  then  to  make  his  mule 
quicken  its  pace;  and  with  his  right,  he  was 
continually  bleffing  the  people.  Being  feated  in 
the  faddle,  his  fetting  off  was  proclaimed  by  a 
general  difcharge  from  the  caftle  of  St.  An- 
gelo, on  the  top  of  which  was  difplayed  the 
church’s  banner.  At  this  fignal  all  the  peo- 
ple, with  whom  the  neighbouring  ftreets  were 
crowded,  fell  on  their  knees,  calling  out,  Santo 
Padre , benedizion.  The  pope  was  fo  affedted 
with  this  fuperb  commencement,  that  I faw  the 
tears  run  down  his  cheeks  : afterwards,  ming-* 
ling  with  the  crowd  which  lined  the  ftreets,  I 
heard,  among  the  invocations  of  Santo  Padre, 
benedizion,  fome,  who  with  a hollow  voice  mut- 
tered, e grojje  pagnotte,  (“  and  large  loaves.”) 
Some  were  reckoning  their  age  by  the  Pojfejfos 
which  they  had  feen  : I heard  others  obferving 
that  Benedidl  XIV".  made  his  procefiion  in  an 
open  chair,  with  a chaplet  in  his  hand.  What 
would  thefe  good  folks  have  faid  of  a pope, 
who,  to  difplay  all  his  prerogatives,  had  made 
his  appearance  as  a prince,  and  armed  cap-a- 
pie?  However,  in  the  procefiion  were  particu- 
lar perform,  one  carrying  a helmet,  others  gaunt- 
lets, which,  I was  told,  were  thofe  of  the  pope. 

The  cavalcade  from  the  Vatican  to  St.  John 
Lateran  took  up  near  two  hours.  On  their 
arrival,  the  greater  part,  and  all  the  people, 
difperfing  over  the  large  fquare  before  that 
church,  the  pope,  the  cardinals,  and  fome  pre- 
lates, after  taking  poffeffion,  went  up  to  a gal- 
lery over  the  great  door.  There  the  pope  on  his 
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throne  repeated  fome  prayers  relating  to  the  cere- 
mony : they  were  very  appofite,  and  pathetically 
pronounced  •,  and  the  people  obferving  a profound 
file  nee,  every  word  could  be  diftindtly  heard  all 
over  the  fquare.  On  the  conclufion  of  them  the 
ftara  was  put  on  the  pope’s  head,  and  his  firft 
folemn  benediction  was  anfwered  with  an  univer- 
sal fhout  of  the  people,  and  a difeharge  of  all  the 
artillery  in  Rome.  This  ceremony  is  fo  ftriking, 
fo  auguft,  fo  truly  glorious,  that  a Genevan, 
who  was  prefent,  owned  to  me,  that  at  the  inftant 
of  the  benediction  he  felt  himfelf  a catholic. 

Another  ceremony,  which  makes  Rome  all 
alive,  is  the  prefentation  of  the  pad ; in  which  I 
could  not  help  obferving,  that  the  creature,  which 
is  taken  out  of  the  pope’s  ftables,  and  has  been. the 
fame  for  feven  or  eight  years,  is  ufed  to  kneel  down 
before  the  pope  on  its  fore  legs,  which  it  does 
very  gracefully.  On  its  croup  is  a large  filver 
flower,  with  its  ftalk  and  leaves,  and  in  its  calix 
the  cedule  or  acknowledgment  of  homage,  which 
is  annually  prefented  to  the  pope  in  the  name  of 
the  king  of  Naples,  as  his  liege- man.  This  func- 
tion is  accompanied  with  a fire-work,  played  off 
three  evenings  fucceffively,  in  the  Farnefe  fquare. 
The  decoration  of  every  evening  is  different,  the 
laft  is  the  moil  brilliant,  and  they  all  vary  from 
the  decorations  of  the  preceding  years.  That  of 
1758,  clefigned  by  the  architect  Pofi,  reprefented 
a large  Chinefe  coffee-houfe,  distributed,  on  each 
of  the  two  grand  fronts  of  the  decoration,  into 
nine  rooms  differently  furnifhed.  In  the  middle 
of  the  decoration  ftood  a Chinefe  octagon  tower, 
of  nine  ftories  diftinguifhed  by  rough  cornices, 
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at  the  angles  of  which  hung  little  bells.  The 
fire  was  diftributed  and  ferved  with  ail  the  dex- 
terity and  exa&nefs  for  which  the  Italian  engi- 
neers are  fo  eminent. 

The  eighth  of  September,  being  the  nativity  of 
the  virgin,  was  celebrated  by  a function  which  is 
repeated  only  every  tenth  or  twelfth  year.  The 
Minerva  Dominicans  carried  in  proceffion  the  Ma- 
donna of  the  Rofary.  This  Madonna,  who  is  as 
big  as  life,  and  dreffed  in  the  neweft  fafhion  and 
richeft  Huffs,  frizzled,  powdered,  perfumed,  and 
all  over  ribbons,  laces  and  jewels,  is  feated  on  a 
lofty  throne,  in  the  midft  of  a machine  fuperbly 
ornamented,  and  being  very  heavy  is  carried  by 
thirty  men,  among  whom  the  burthen  is  equally 
diftributed  by  means  of  thofe  interlaced  levers,  in 
the  management  of  which  the  porters  at  the  fea- 
ports  are  fo  very  dexterous.  The  Madonna,  with 
all  the  Dominicans  of  Rome  before  her,  and  the 
general  at  their  head,  was  followed  by  two  hundred 
girls,  from  fourteen  to  feventeen  years  of  age ; walk- 
ing two  by  two  in  an  uniform  of  white  ferge,  and 
veiled;  every  one  with  a wax-taper;  and  one  body 
had  garlands  on  their  heads.  After  morning  fer- 
vice  they  had  received  the  portions  diftributed  annu- 
ally by  the  fraternity  of  the  Rofary,  which  is  very 
rich.  Thefe  portions  are  about  two  hundred  and 
fifty  French  livres  for  thofe  who  are  difpofed  to  mar- 
ry, and  twice  the  value  for  thofe  who  will  embrace 
the  convent.  The  latter  headed  the  proceffion,  and 
were  honoured  with  the  diftinftion  of  the  garlands. 
The  veils  of  all  rather  {hade  than  cover  their  faces. 
I did  not  fee  one  that  might  be  faid  to  be  pretty, 
and  very  few  of  a tolerable  ft; ape.  The  portions 

they 
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they  receive  in  bills,  which  are  paid  by  the 
cafhier  of  the  fraternity  on  their  marrying,  or 
taking  the  veil. 

Tenor  twelve  fraternities  give  fuch  portions:; 
and  there  is  no  regulation  againft  a girl’s  offering 
herfelf  to  each  of  thefe  fraternities,  and  receiving 
the  portion.  They  who  have  intereft  may  offer 
themfelves  two  or  three  times  at  the  fame  frater- 
nity; and  the  aggregate  fum  of  thefe  portions 
makes  a flock,  which  with  induftry  and  ceconomy 
will  fet  up  a frugal  pair. 

Rome  is  full  of  thole  foundations,  for  which 
religion  lays  opulence  under  contribution  ; fuch 
as  the  confervatories,  fome  of  which  are  for 
orphans,  fome  for  children  brought  thither  by 
their  parents,  and  not  feldom  taken  from  them 
when  their  poverty  endangers  their  morals ; fuch 
as  the  houfes  of  reformation  for  difobedient  chil- 
dren, or  who  are  taking  bad  courfes  ; houfes  for 
young  women  tired  of  a loofe  life,  and  others  for 
wives  under  the  misfortune  of  having  bad  hufbands. 
I never  could  hear  of  any  fuch  afylums  for  huf- 
bands in  the  like  woeful  cafe.  The  devotees  in 
general  concern  themfelves  more  about  women 
than  men : befides,  from  the  Italian  manners, 
the  happinefs  of  a hufband  depends  on  himfeif. 

As  to  thefe  foundations,  might  they  not  be 
improved  to  the  benefit  of  the  Hate  ? In  the  con- 
fervatories, and  houfes  of  reformation,  children 
are  brought  up  only  for  a town  life : embroidery, 
knitting,  needle-work,  Tinging,  and  mufic,  is  all 
the  children  are  taught,  according  to  their  dif- 
pofitions ; and  the  trades,  to  which  fome  houfes 
put  them  out,  attach  them  fail  more  ftrongly  to  a 

town 
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town  life.  If  in  thofe  houfes,  which  might  be 
fcattered  among  the  environs  of  Rome,  part  of 
thefe  young  folks  were  trained  up  to  rural  oc- 
cupations •,  if  the  charities  of  which  they  are  the 
objects,  were  employed  to  fettle  them  in  the 
country,  to  provide  them  with  a little  cottage 
and  necefiaries,  and  fix  them  there  by  the  pro- 
perty of  feme  fmall  fpot  to  clear  and  improve  ; 
were  the  apoftolic  chamber,  were  the  great 
landholders,  in  imitation  of  the  methods  which 
have  peopled  our  northern  countries,  to  farm 
out  fuch  parts  of  their  eftates  as  now  lie  wafte 
for  want  of  hands ; fuch  management  would 
preferve  thefe  young  people,  now  left  to  them- 
felves,  from  perifhing  in  licentioufnefs,  (loth,  and 
difappointed  expectations  ; the  Campania  of 
Rome  would  fill  apace,  without  thinning  the 
town,  and  every  year  be  productive  of  a new 
fwarm  of  one  or  two  hundred  families  ; in  a 
word,  as  colonies  were  the  ftrongeft  fupport  of 
the  grandeur  of  ancient  Rome,  fo  would  they 
relieve  modern  Rome  from  that  difmal  folitude 
and  fcandalous  indolence  in  .which  it  now  Ian- 
guiflies.  But  thefe  are  vain  fpeculations ; the 
manifefc  preference  given  by  fraternities  to  re- 
ligious vows,  too  plainly  evinces  how  very  far 
thefe  pious  focieties  are  from  any  ceconomical 
views  : it  may  iikewife  be  a part  of  the  go- 

vernment’s fyftem,  that  the  population  of  the 
ecclefiaftical  date  fnail  remain  as  it  is.  Vacua 
fe  jaSet  in  aula. 

Theatres. — Among  the  (hows  at  Rome  we 
are  not  to  forget  theatres  for  operas  and  plays. 
Thefe  theatres,  which  , are  open  only  in  winter, 

are 
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are  under  the  cognifance  of  the  governor  of 
Rome.  The  communions,  which  differ  from 
that  of  Rome,  make  a great  outcry  againft  the 
pope  for  this  toleration,  and  exult  in  contracting 
Geneva  and  Rome.  But  the  leifure  of  the  peo- 
ple and  nobles  at  Rome,  overthrows  this  com^ 
parifon  : Modern  Rome,  nay  Chriftian  Rome, 
has  retained  ail  the  inclinations  of  Pagan  Rome ; 
and  the  Royal-Pontiff,  to  whom  it  is  now  fub- 
jeft,  cannot  but  tolerate  what  the  Conftantines, 
the  Theodofius’s,  &c.  were  not  able  to  extir- 
pate. At  Rome,  and  all  over  the  ecclefiafti- 
cal  ftate,  agreeably  to  the  cuftom  among  the 
ancient  Romans,  women  are  not  allowed  to 
tread  the  ftage,  whiift,  all  over  Italy,  the  parts 
of  men  are  generally  afted  by  women. 

Let  us  farther  examine  whether  it  be  recon- 
cileable  with  civil  and  religious  policy,  that  the 
theatres  of  Rome  fhould  be  filled  with  eunuchs. 
The  operation,  by  which  thefe  men  are  fo  de- 
bafed,  the  Roman  laws,  which  the  popes  have 
adopted,  prohibited  under  the  greateft  penal- 
ties ; but  the  want  of  fuch  for  the  theatres,  for 
facred  and  prophane  mufic,  ,&c.  filences  the  law ; 
fo  that  of  thefe  wretches  it  may  be  laid.  Ge- 
nus hvminum  quod  in  civitate  nofir  a (Roma)  et 
vetabitur  femper , et  femper  retinebitur.  One 
would  be  amazed  at  the  number,  could  an  ac- 
count be  taken  only  of  thofe  within  the  eccle- 
fiaflical  fcate  (e).  For  my  part,  I never  could 

join 

(e ) Horum  tccdio,  laid  Ammian  Marcellinus,  veterem  lau- 
dare  ju'vat  Domitianum , qui  licet  pairi  fratrique  dijjhnilist 
memoriojn  nominis  fui  inexpiabili  deteflatione  perfudit , tamen 
nceptijfima  inclaruit  lege , qua  minaciter  interdixerat , ne  intra 
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join  in  the  pleafure  which  the  Italians  take  it? 
thefe  effeminate  voices  : they  proceed  from  bo- 
dies fo  little  a-kin  to  them,  and  thofe  bodies 
are  formed  of  parts  fo  ill  put  together,  their 
motions  on  the  ftage  are  fo  clumfy  and  auk- 
ward,  that  I flioutd  ever  prefer  an  ordinary 
voice  in  a natural  body  to  the  fineffc  mufico. 
Their  notes  never  conveyed  to  my  heart  that 
fenl'ation,  which  a female  or  a boy’s  finging 
excites : this  difference  perhaps  is  founded  in 
nature,  which  taught  the  Greeks  to  call  a fine 
voice  the  flower  of  beauty. 

This  ftate  is  a path  to  fortune  in  Italy,  where 
they  are  fo  capricious  as  even  to  pay  thofe  unna- 
tural parents  who  thus  facrifice  their  children ; 
as  to  reward  infamous  pimps  who  carry  on 
this  horrible  trade  almoft  openly ; and,  in  a 
word,  to  fhower  opulence  and  regard  on  thofe 
whofe  organs  retain  nothing  of  their  original 
Rate.  But  to  twelve  of  thefe  prodigies  what 
numbers  of  wretches  linger  in  diftrefs,  under  the 
torturing  fenfe  of  their  former  and  prefent  con- 
dition ! 

One  of  thefe  monfters,  on  his  return  from 
Madrid,  where  his  voice  had  gained  him  a 
moft  exorbitant  fortune,  was  giving  Benedidt 
XIV.  a particular  account  of  the  profits,  em- 
ployments, and  honours,  which  had  been  heaped 

terminos  j u. rlfdi £Iio ni s Remans,  quifquam  fuerum  cajlraret  : 
quod  ni  contigffiet,  quis  ear  urn  ferret  examina , quorum  pau - 
citas  difficile  toleraiur , Liv.  xviii.  p.  141,  Ed,  Rob.  Steph. 
See  a vehement  inventive  againft  the  violation  of  human 
nature,  in  the  fifteenth  of  thofe  Satyrs,  the  authors  of 
which  have  concealed  themfelves  under  the  name  of 
Sedanus. 
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on  him : “ So,”  faid  the  pope,  when  he  had 
made  an  end,  “ you  have  found  there  what 
“ you  had  left  here.” 

Having  given  fuch  a detail  of  the  prefent 
Hate  of  Rome,  it  will  doubtlefs  be  defired, 
that  I had  touched  on  the  morals  of  this  great 
city ; that  I had  Sketched  out  a [candalous  chro- 
nicle of  the  princes  of  priefts  ; in  a word, 
that  I had  fhewn  how  far  modern  Chriftian 
Rome  is  like  ancient,  or  Juvenal’s  Rome.  On. 
this  head  I may  be  permitted  to  fay,  that  my 
ftay  was  not  long  enough  in  a country,  where 
pleafure  is  carried  on  with  no  lefs  myftery, 
contrivance,  and  circumfpeclion,  than  bufinefs; 
where  that  publicity  is  carefully  avoided,  which 
in  other  parts  is  its  chief  reliih  ; where  the  for- 
tune of  moil  people  depends  at  lead  on  the 
apparent  regularity  of  their  behaviour.  I have 
indeed  heard  of  notorious  libertinifm  in  fome 
people  who  think  themfelves  above  cenfure ; 
of  connexions  formed  by  intereft,  and  fup- 
ported  by  ready  money  ; of  intrigues  of  aban- 
doned women  ; I have  collected  fome  merry 
fayings  of  Benedift  XIV.  on  thofe  connexions 
and  intrigues  ; that,  for  inftance,  occafioned  by 
a lady’s  fumbling  a long  time  in  unhitching 
an  extraordinary  watch  which  had  been  given 
her,  to  fhew  it  him  '(f)  : but  nothing  of  what 
I obferved  can  warrant  the  unjuft  prejudices 
which  prevail  in  fome  countries  againft  that 
purity  of  manners,  and  regularity  of  behaviour, 

(f)  Lafciate , lafciate : de*ve  fvnpre  d <voio  ejfere  diremptitw 
al  fanto  : “ Let  be,  let  be;  the  offering  fhould  al  ways  be 
46  over-againfl  the  faint.*' * 
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which  does  honour  to  the  far  greater  part  of 
the  facred  college  and  the  upper  prelature.  All 
thefe  illuftrious  perfonages,  with  little  exceptions, 
feem  to  have  taken  for  their  rule  of  conduct 
a letter  of  the  greateft:  politician  of  Italy,  the 
very  celebrated  Lawrence  de  Medicis,  to  his 
fan  John,  who  was  afterwards  Leo  X.  The 
value  of  this  letter,  on  account  of  the  perfons 
by  whom  and  to  whom  it  was  written,  its  fub- 
jedt  and  manner,  induced  me  to  infert  it  here, 
the  collection  to  which  it  belongs  being  very 
fcarce. 

* ME  SS  ER  Giovanni , voi  fete  molto  obligato 

a M.  Domenedio,  fs5  tutti  noi  per  rifpetto  veftro, 
perche  oltre  a • molti  beneficii  honori , che  ha 

ricevuti  la  cafa  noftra  da  lui , ha  fat  to , che  nella 
perfona  voftra  veggiamo  la  maggior  dignitd  che 
fujfe  mai  in  cafa.  Et  ancora  che  la  cofa  fa  per 
fe  grande , le  circonftantie  la  fanno  ajfai  maggiore, 
maffime  per  Veto,  voftra , condition  noftra. 

Perb  il  prime  mio  ricordo  e,  che  vi  sforziate  ejfer 
grata  a M.  Domenedio , ricordandovi  ad  ogn’hora , 
che  non  i voftri  meriti , prudentia , o follecitudine ,■ 

ma 

* ” Son  John,  you,  and  all  of  us  on  your  account,  arc 
f‘  greatly  obliged  to  God  Almighty,  as,-  belides  many  other 
e ‘ kindneffes  and  honours  which  our  family  has  received  from 

him,  it  is  by  his  means  that  we  behold  in  your  perfon  the 
“ greateft  dignity  that  ever  our  houfe  enjoyed  ; and  though 
f<  the  thing  be  great  in  itfelf,  the  circumftances  make  it 
4£  much  greater,  efpecially  at  your  age  and  in  our  condition. 

“ The  firft  thing  I have  to  put  you  in  mind  of  is,  that  you 
“ endeavour  to  prove  yourfelf  grateful  to  God  Almighty,  con- 

tiaually  remembering  that  it  is  not  any  merit,  prudence, 

“ ©r 
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ma  mirabilmente  ejfo  Iddio  vi  ha  fatto  Cardinale ; 
& da  lui  lo  riconofciate , comprobando  quefta  con- 
ditione  con  la  vita  V.  fanta , ejf emplane , £s?  honefta . 
A che  fiete  tanto  pin  obligato , />£r  haver  voi  gid 
dato  qualche  opinions  nella  adolefcentia  voftra  da 
poterne  fperare  tali  fruitu  Sana  cofa  molto  villi - 
perofa , C£?  fuor  del  debito  voftro , afpettatione 
mi  a , qumd'o  riel  tempo , che  gli  altri  fogliono  acquiftar 
piii  ragione , £5*  miglior  forma  di  vita , domen- 
ticafte  il  voftro  buono  inftituto.  Bifogna  adunque$ 
che  vi  sforziate  alleggerire  il  pefo  della  dignitd , 
poriate , vivendo  coftumatamente , perfeverando 

ne  gli  fludii  convenient  alia  profejjion  voftra. 
Id  anno  paffato , z'o  preji  grdndiffima  confolatione , 

intendendo , cfo  fenza  che  alciino  ve  lo  ricordaffe , 
i&z  -yoz  medefimo  vi  confejfafte  pin  volte , £5?  w/z- 
municafte.  Ne  credo  che  ci  fia  miglior  via  d 
confervarji  nella  gratia  di  Dio , lo  habituarfi 

in 

“ or  intereft  of  yours,  but  that  fame  God,  who  made  you 
“ cardinal : and  of  this  Ihew  your  acknowledgement  in  doing 
“ credit  to  his  choice  by  the  exemplary  decency  and  holinefs 
of  your  life  : and  to  this  you  are  the  more  obliged,  having 
“ already  raifed  an  opinion  thatfuch  fruits  might  be  expedled 
“ from  your  youth;  It  would  be  extremely  culpable,  and 
‘‘  contrary  both  to  you t duty  ahd  my  expectation,  fhould 
ec  you,  at  a time  when  others  improve  in  reafon  and  the 
“ practice  of  virtue,  run  counter  to  your  good  beginning. 
“ It  is  therefore  neceffary  for  you  to  endeavour  to  lighten  the 
“ weight  of  the  dignity  you  are  inverted  with,  by  a decent 
“ tenour  of  life,  and  adhering’  to'  the  ftudies  fuitable  to  your 
profeflion.  I was  exceedingly  rejoiced  laft  year  to  hear 
“ that,  without  any  advice  of  others,  but  purely  of  yoUrfelf, 
“ you  confelfed,  and  received  the  facrament,  oftener  than  you 
“ had  been  ufed  : and  I do  not  conceive  there  is  a better 
e‘  way  for  preferving  ourfelves  in  the  grace  of  God  than  to  per- 

& “ fevere 
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in  fimili  modi , 6?  perfeverarvi . Quejlo  mi  pare  il 

pin  utile , &?  conveniente  ricordo , lo  primo 

vi  pojfo  dare . 

Conofco , andando  voi  a Roma , e feniina 

de  tutti  i mali * entrate  in  maggior  difficoltd  di 
fare  quanto  vi  dico  di  foprd , perche  non  folamente 
gli  ejfempi  muovono , ^0/2  w mancheranno  par - 

iicolari  incitatori  & corruttori : per  che  come 
voi  poteie  intender e , promotions  vojlra  al  Car - 

dinalato 5 Vetd  vojlra , £5?  Paltre  conditioni 

fopradette , arreca  feco  grande  invidia  ; £5?  ^///, 
^ 00#  ^1000  potuto  impedire  la  perfettion  di  quefia 
vojlra  dignitd , s'ingegneranno  fottilmente  diminuirla , 
denigrare  V opinions  della  vita  vojlra , & far- 
vi  sdrucciolare  in  quejla  JleJfa  foJfay  dove  ejji  fono 
caduti , confidandoji  molto , debba  lor  riufcire 
per  Veta  vojlra . ^0*  dovete  tanto  piii  opporvi  a 

quejle  difficult d , quanto  nel  collegia  hora  fi  vedt 

manco 

“ fevere  in  the  frequent  ufe  of  fuch  means.  This  feems  t< 
me  the  mo!l  fuitable  and  beneiicial  counfel  that  I can  at  firf 
<fi  recommend  to  you. 

“ I know,  that  as  you  are  going  to  Rome,  that  fink  of  al 
“ corruption,  it  will  be  the  more  difficult  to  conform  to  what ' 
“ have  faid  above,  as,  befides  the  contagion  of  bad  examples, 
“ you  will  not  want  bad  counfellors  and  feducers  ; for,  a; 
“ you  may  well  think,  your  promotion  to  the  cardinalan 
“ will,  both  on  account  of  your  age  and  the  circutnftance 
“ above  mentioned,  bring  much  envy  on  you ; and  they  wh( 
(6  have  not  been  able  to  hinder  your  acquifition  of  this  dignity 
“ will  leave  no  iione  unturned  to  bring  a flur  on  it,  by  degra 
**  ding  the  opinion  entertained  of  your  life,  and  caufing  yoi 
“ to  flip  into  the  fame  ditch  into  which  they  themfelves  ar< 
fallen  : and  this,  they  promife  themfelves,  they  lhal 
“ bring  about  by  reafon  of  your  age.  Againll  thefe  difficultie 
“ you  mud  make  head  with  the  greater  vigour,  as  little  virta 
§i  is  now  to  be  found  in  the  college  j though  I remember  tc 
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Manco  virtu , z'o  mi  ricordo  puPhavere  veduto 

in  quel  collegio  buon  numero  d’huomini  dot'ti , & ' 

6?  di  fanta  vita  : per  a e meglio  feguir 
quefti  effempi , perche  facendoh  farete  tant'o  piu 
conofciuto , jlimato , quanto  I’altrui  conditioni  vi 

diftingueranno  da  git  altri.  E’  necejfario , rfo  fug - 
giate , S cilia  £5?  Cariddi,  il  nome  della  hip- 

pocrifia , z7  zzi?m<?  z/z  ms/tz  fama,  & che  ujiate 
mediocritd , sforzandovi  in  fatto  fuggire  tutte  le 
cofe , offendcno  in  dimojlratione , £f?  z’zz  conver - 

fat i one,  non  mojtrando  aufteritd  b trdppa  feveritd 4 
che  fono  cofe , lequali  col  tempo  intender ete j fis5  /a- 
meglio  a mi  a opinions,  che  io  non  le  p off 0 efpri- 
mere.  Voi  ifitenderete  di  quanta  import  anza,  & ef- 
fempi 0 fia  la  -per fond  d’un  Cardin  ale,  & che  tut  to  il 
mondo  ftarebbe  bene , y?  z Cardinali  foffino , zwzzr 
dovrebbono  effete,  percioche  farebbono  fempre  un  buon 
Papa,  onde  najce  quafi  il  ripofo  di  tutti  i Chrijliank 
Sforzatevi  dunque  d’ejfer  tale  voi,  che  quando  gli 

altri 

“ havefeen  in  it  a good  number  of  learned  arid  virtuous  men, 
i(  men  of  holy  lives.  But  it  is  better  to  follow  thefe  examples  ; 

“ and  by  fo  doing  you  will  become  the  more  known,  and 
“ the  more  efteemed,  as  the  condition  of  others  will  diftin- 
“ guilh  you  from  them.  It  will  behove  you  to  avoid,  as  the 
“ worft  of  evils,  the  ch'afadter  of  hypocrify  and  libertinifm  ; 

“ and  obferve  a medium  and  temper,  diligently  fhunning 
“ everything  which  may  give  oifence  in  adliori  and  inconver- 
“ fation  ; not  affecting  too  much  rigour  or  aufteritv  : but  thefe 
“ are  things  which  you  will  fee  into  in  time,  and,  I promife 
e‘  myfelf,  will  perform  better  than"  I can  fet  them  forth.  You 
“ will  underhand  what  weight  the  Example  of  a cardinal 
“ carries  with  it ; and  that  it  would  go  well  with  all  the  world, 
u were  cardinals  what  they  ought  to  be,  as  then  they  would 
“ always  make  a good  pope,  on  w'hich  the  quiet  of  Chriften- 
clom  fo  much  depends.  Endeavour  therefore  to  be  fuch,’ 
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altri  fuffino  cost  fatti , fe  ne  poieffe  afpettare  <[ueft$ 
bene  univerfale . 

Et  per  che  non  e maggior  faiica^  che  confer  far  bene 
con  diverfi  huomini  \ in  quejla parte  vi  poffo  mal  dar 
ricordo , fe  non  che  v'ingegniatey  che  la  converfation 
vojlra  con  gli  Cardinally  £s?  altri  huomini  di  condi - 
tioney  fia  caritativay  £s?  fenza  offenfione : dico , mi- 
furando  ragionevolmente , fc?  00#  fecondo  Valtrui 
pajfione : per  che  molti  volendo  quello  che  non  ft  dee? 
fanno  della  ragicne  ingiuria.  Giufiificate  adunqut 
la  cofcientia  vojlra  in  quejla^  che  la  converfation 
vojlra  con  ciafcunoy  fia  fenza  offenfione . Et  quejla 
mi  pare  la  regolargeneraley  molto  a propofito  vojirOy 
perchcy  quando  la  paffione  pur  fa  qualche  inimicor 
come  ft  partono  quefii  tali  fenza  ragione  del  Pamiciiiay 
cost  qualche  volta  tornano  facilmente . 

Credo  per  quejla  prima  andata  vojlra  a Roma , fia 
bene  adoperare piu  gli  orecchiy  che  la  lingua.  Hoggi- 

mai 

*c  that,  if  others  were  like  you,  this  univerfal  good  might  be 
€C  expected  from  them. 

“ And,  as  nothing;  requires  greater  watchfulnefs  than  to 
**  converfe  becomingly  with  different  perfons,  I am  not  able 
“ to  give  you  any  farther  advice  in  this,  but  only  that  your 
^ converfation  with  the  cardinals  and  other  perfons  of  rank 
li  be  courteous  and  affe&ionate,  and  void  of  all  offence, 
“ MU  ading  on  reafon,  and  not  by  others  paffions  ; as  many, 
€C  requiring  that  which  ought  not  to  be,  do  violence  to  rea- 

fon,  and  turn  right  into  wrong.  Therefore  confult  your  con- 
6i  fcience,  that  it  may  approve  of  your  care  fo  to  order  your 
€t  behaviour  with  every  one,  as  to  give  no  offence.  And 
66  this  feems  to  me  the  general'  rule,  very  fuitable  to  your 
“ purpofe  ; for  where  paffiou  excites  an  enmity,  as  fuch 
t€  break  from  friend fhip  unreafonably,  fo  fome  time  or  other 
**  they  eafily  clofe  with  a reconciliation. 

“ This  being  your  firft  time  of  going  to  Rome,  I am  incli- 
**  ned  to  think  that  your  ears  ihould  be  more  bufy  than  your 
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mat  io  vi  ho  dato  del  tutto  a M.  Domenedio  & d 
fanta  Chiefs  onde  e necejfario , che  diventiate  un 
buono  Ecclefiaflico , £s?  facciate  hen  capace  ciafcuno , 
che  amate  I’honore , e lo  Jlato  di  Santa  Chiefa , & 
della  Sede  Apojlolica , innanzi  a tutte  le  cofe  del 
mondo , pofponendo  a quefto  ogn’altro  rifpetto.  Ne 
vi  mancherd  mo  do,  con  quefto  rifervo , d'aiutar  la 
cittd  6?  la  cafa  : per  che  quefta  cittd  fa  Vunione  della 
Chiefa , £2?  voi  dovete  in  cio  ejfer  buona  catena , & la 
cafa  n,e  va  con  la  cittd.  Et  benche  non  Ji  poffono  ve- 
dere  gli  accidenti , che  verranno , cost  in  general  credo , 
che  non  ci  habbiano  a mancare  modi  di  falvare  ( come 
dica ) la  capra , & i cavoli , tenendo  fermo  il  prefup- 
pofto , che  anteponiamo  la  Chiefa  ad  ogrCaltra  cofa. 

Voi  fiete  ilpiii  Giovane  Cardinale  non  foh  di  tutto 
il  Sacrc  Collegia , ma  che  foffe  mai  fatto  infino  d qui , 
& pero  e necejfario , che  dove  havete  d concorrere  CGn 

gli 

<x  tongue.  I have  now  given  you  wholeiy  and  folejy  to  God 
u Almighty  and  holy  church  ; which  makes  it  incumbent  on 
“ you  to  become  a good  ecclefiaftic,  and  thoroughly  to  convince 
“ every  one  that  you  have  at  heart  the  honour  and  profperity 
*6  of  the  holy  church,  and  of  the  apoilolic  fee,  preferably  to 
4 ‘ every  thing  in  the  world,  poftponing  all  other  concern  and 
<c  regard  to  that:  and  with  this  referve,  you  will  not  be  the 
“ lefs  able  to  benefit  the  city  and  your  family  ; for  in  this  city 
“ confifis  the  union  of  the  church  ; and,  here,  it  is  your 
(i  duty  to  be  the  aufpicious  link  for  connecting  our  family 
“ with  the  city ; and,  though  what  accidents  may  happen 
€e  cannot  be  forefeen,  yet  in  general  I believe,  that  means 
€€  will  offer  themfelves  of  facing,  as  the  proverb  runs,  both 
“ the  goat  and  the  cabbages;  yet  inviolably  adhering  to  the 
above  maxim  of  preferring  the  church  to  every  other  re^- 
**  lation. 

<c  You  are  the  youngeft  cardinal,  not  only  of  all  the  facred 
$c  college,  but  that  has  hitherto  been  advanced  to  that  dig- 
4C  nity  ; fo  that,  when  an  afiembly  is  to  be  held,  it  will  become 
' K 3 ^ you 
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fiate  il  piu  follecito , *7  piu  humile , fenza 
farvi  afpettare  o in  Cappeila , 0 z#  Concificrio , 0 i# 
Deputations . F0/  conofcerete  prefto  li  piu , £5?  // 

;;z0;/0  accoftumati,  Co  i meno 5 7?  /z/0/  fuggir  la  con -r 
noerfatione  molto  intrinfica , 000  folamente  per  lo  fat  to 
in  fe,  ma  per  V opinions,  £s?  a largo  converfar  con 
ciafcheduno. 

Nelle  pompe  voftre  loderei  piu  prefto  ftar  di  qua 
dal  moderate , 0^  ^ Id  , £s?  pzTr  prefio  vorrei  bella 
ft  alia , & famiglia  ordinata , £s?  polita,  che  ricca , £5? 
pompofa.  Ingegnatevi  di  vivere  ac coftumat ament ey 
riducendo  a poco  dpoco'le  cofe  al  t ermine  che  per  effef 
hora  la  famiglia,  e il  pardon  nuovo , 000  7?  ^0. 

G/0/0,  £5?  feta  in  poche  cofe  ft  anno  bene  d pari  voftri, 
piu  prefto  qualche  gentilezza  di  cofe  antiche , £5?  fo//* 
//£n,  £5?  piu  prefto  famiglia  accoftumata , £5? 
che  grande.  Comxitar  piu  fpeffo , che  andare  d conviti , 
£5?  000  perb  fiiperfiuamente.  Ufate  per  la  perfona 
voftra  cibi  grofti,  £5?  affai  ejfercitio,  per  che  in 

cotcfti 

you  to  be  the  molt  diligent  and  moil  humble,  and  not  be 
<£  waited  for  either  in  tire  chapel,  confiftory,  or  deputation, 
6t  You  will  foon  know  who  are  the  bed-mannered  and  the  moil 
44  ill-mannered.  Any  intimate  commerce  is  to  be  avoided  with 
“ the  latter,  not  only  for  the  thing  itfelf,  but  as  affecting  your 
character:  in  indifferent  matters  converfe  openly  with  all. 
“ As  to  figure,  I could  rather  recommend  being  within 
6£  moderation  than  beyond  it,  and  fnould  prefer  a regular 
<£  and  neat  way  of  living  to  diow  and  magnificence  ; thus 
gradually  reducing  things  to  what  cannot  fo  well  be  done 
now,  with  a fettled  family  and  a new  mafler. 

“ Jewels  and  filks  little  fuit  your  dation  ; but  it  would 
be  right  to  have  an  elegant  library  and  collection  of 
* c antiques,  and  a family  more  remarkable  for  their  learn- 
6£  ing  and  good  breeding,  than  for  their  number.  Give  en- 
tertainments  often er  than  go  to  them,  but  without  excef§. 
your  food  be  plain,  and  ufe  a good  deal  of  exercife  ; for 
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peji fi  viene  prefto  in  qualche  infermita , chi  non  ci  ha- 
cur  a.  Lo  fiato  del  Cardinale  e non  manco  ficuro,  che 

grande , onde  nafce , che  gli  huomini  ft  fanno  negli- 
gently parendo  loro  haver  confeguito  ajfai,  & poterlo 
mantenere  con  poca  fatica , & quefto  nuoce  fpejfo,  & 
alia  conditions,  & alia  vita , allaquale  e neceftfario 
che  hahbiate  grande  avvertenza , & piu  prefto  pen- 
diate  nel  fidarvi  poco,  che  troppo. 

Una  regola  fopra  Valine  vi  conforto  ad  ufare  con 
tutta  la  follecitudine  voftra  & quefta  e,  di  levarvi 
ogni  mattina  di  buorV  hora , perche  oltre  al  conferir 
molto  alia  fanita,  fi  penfa , efpedifce  tutte  le  fa- 

cende  del  gior no,  & al  grado,  che  avete  : havendo 
a dir  V officio,  ftudiare,  dare  audientia,  & c.  ve'l  tro- 
verete  molto  utile. 

UrV  altra  cofa  ancora  e fommamente  neceffaria  ad 
un  par  voftro , cioe  penfar  fempre,  & maftime  in  quefti 
principii , la  fera  dinanzi,  tutto  quello  che  havete  d 

fare 

“ in  thefe  countries,  without  fuch  care,  diforders  are  foon  con- 
“ trailed.  The  dignity  of  cardinal,  being  no  lefs  fecurethan 
“ it  is  iliuftrious,  is  apt  to  make  men  remifs : they  think  they 
“ have  made  a great  acquilition,  and  that  it  is  to  be  fupported 
il  with  little  or  no  fatigue ; which  is  often  very  detrimental 
“ both  to  the  rank  and  the  morals,  both  which  require  ftrift 
“ watchfulnefs ; and  I would  advife  you  to  be  rather  diffident 
“ than  over  confident. 

“ One  thing  I would  efpecially  recommend  to  you,  to  be 
“ very  diligent  in,  and  that  is  early  rifing  ; for,  befides  the 
“ healthinefs  of  this  cuftom,  you  compofedly  deliberate  on  and. 
“ go  through  the  bufmefs  of  the  day,  and  thofe  of  your  par- 
“ ticular  ftation,  as  praying,  ftudying,  giving  audience.  Sec. 
“ fo  that  you  will  find  a great  advantage  of  it. 

“ Another  thing  likewife  extremely  neceffary  to  one  in  your 

ftation,  efpecially  as  you  have  newly  entered  on  the  dignity, 
.**  is,  on  the  evening  to  think  on  all  that  you  have  to  do  the 
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fare  il  giorno  feguente , accioche  non  vi  venga  cofa 
alcuna  immeditata.  Quanto  al  parlar  voftro  in  Con- 
cifiorioy  credo  fard  piii  cojlumatezza,  & piii  lauda- 
bil  modo , in  tutte  le  occorrenze  che  vi  fi  proporranno., 
riferirfi  alia  Santitd  di  Noftro  Signore , penfando , che 
per  effier  voi  Giovane  & di  poca  efperienza>  fia  piii 
officio  voftro  rimettervi  alia  Santitd  fua , & al  fapien- 
tiffimo  giudicio  di  quella.  Ragionevolmente  voi  farete 
richiefio  di  parlare , id1  intercedere  appreffio  a Noftro 
Signore  per  molte  fpecialita.  Ingegnatevi  in  quefti 
principii  di  richiederlo  manco  che  potete , & darg- 
liene  poca  moleftia : che  di  fua  natura  il  Papa  e piii 
grata  d chi  manco  gli  fpezza  gli  orecchi.  Quefta  parte 
mi  pare  da  offiervare  per  non  lo  infaftidire  j & cofi 
Vandargli  inanzi  con  cofe  piacevoli,  o pur  quando 
accadeffie , richiederlo  con  humiltd  modeftia,  doverd 
fodisfargli  piii-,  & effier  piii  fecondo  la  natura  fua. 
State  fano.  Di  Firenze. 

Lorenzo  de’  Medici. 

44  Text  day,  that  nothing  may  come  on  you  unpremeditated* 
44  As  to  your  fpeaking  in  the  coniiftory,  it  will  be  more  polite, 
44  and  more  commendable,  in  all  occurrences  which  may  come 
44  on  the  carpet,  to  refer  yourfelf  to  his  holinefs.  Your 
44  youth  and  little  experience  muff  incline  you  to  think  it  be- 
44  comes  you  to  lay  your  private  opinion  at  his  holinefs 's  feet, 
44  and  leave  all  affairs  to  his  wife  judgement.  In  all  pro- 
44  bability,  you  will  frequently  be  defired  to  intercede  with 
44  his  holinefs  for  fome  particular  favour : but,  it  being  fill! 
44  young  days  with  you,  be  very  fparing  of  fuch  interceilions, 
44  and  give  him  as  little  trouble  as  poffible  ; for  the  pope  him- 
44  felf  is  naturally  more  affable  and  kind  to  thofe  who  trouble 
44  him  the  leaft  with  requefts.  This  is  the  part  I would  have 
44  you  adt,  in  order  to  avoid  difguiting  him ; and  let  your  con- 
44  verfaticn  turn  on  things  agreeable  to  him  ; or  when  any 
44  thing  of  that  nature  happens,  to  aik  it  with  humility  and 
54  modefty  will  pleafe  him  better,  and  more  coincide  with  his 
44  temper.  Farey^ejl. 

44  Florence.  Lorenzo  de  Medici.’ 
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FINE  ARTS. 

Music.— That  melancholy,  which  generally 
prevails  in  the  conftitution  and  temper  of  the 
Italians,  is  the  chief  fource  of  their  fondnefs 
as  well  for  the  arts  as  for  ppetry  and  mufic. 
It  is  this  melancholy  which  has  filled  Italy  with 
epic  poems  good  and  bad,  but  all  inftances  of 
a perfeverance  in  the  poets,  of  which  every  nation 
is  not  capable.  This  perfeverance  has  been  of 
infinite  fervice  to  genius  towards  the  production  of 
thofe  m after-pieces,  in  all  the  entertaining  arts, 
for  which  Italy  is  famous : Alteriusfic  altera  pofcit 
opem  res.  I few  at  Rome  an  abbe  of  one  of  the 
firft  families  in  Bologna,  who  applying  himfelf 
clofely  for  ten  years  together  to  the  fpinnet,  (two 
of  which  he  had  fpent  at  Naples  without  minding 
any  one  thing  elfe)  had  brought  that  inftrument 
to  fuch  a perfection,  as  to  make  it  perform 
equally  to  the  beft  harpficord.  Mufic,  befides 
being  an  entertainment  to  the  Italians,  is  a paflion, 
is  a want ; a want,  relative  to  their  conftitution, 
which,  the  louder  the  mufic,  the  more  delicioufly 
it  affeCts. 

On  the  promotion  of  cardinal  Priuli,  the  prince 
of  Viana  gave  a grand  entertainment,  for'  which 
the  fineft  mufic  at  Rome  had  been  procured.  I 
happened  to  fit  next  to  a prelate,  to  whom  I was 
a ftranger,  and  who  afked  me  how  I liked  the 
mufic.  I anfwered,  that,  from  the  pleafure  the 
connoifieurs  exprefted  at  it,  I could  not  but  think 
it  excellent  ; but,  for  my  part,  I only  heard  a noife. 
“ I like  your  franknefs,”  faid  the  prelate  with  a 
fmile  : “ but  have  patience  ; five  or  fix  months 
Is  hence,  you  will  feel  harmony  in  what  now  feems 
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44  only  nolle.  You  are,  in  this  refpedt,  like  one, 

44  who  after  living  under  ground  Ihould  be  fud- 
44  derdy  brought  into  open  light:  his  eyes  would 
44  be  too  much  dazzled  to  perceive  any  thing,  and 
44  it  would  be  only  by  degrees  that  he  could  come 
44  to  diftinguilh  objects.”  But,  replied  I,  what  if 
your  virtuofos  aim  more  at  noife  than  harmony  ? 
44  That’s  the  very  criterion,”  returned  he,  44  by 
44  which  you  will  know  the  bad  performers  : it  is 
44  by  that  the  celebrated  Tartini  judges  of  them. 
44  The  Neapolitan  virtuofi , that  is,  the  belt  fiddles  in 
44  Italy,  queftion  their  own  abilities  till  tried  before 
44  him.  You  muft  needs  think,  that  in  order  to 
44  obtain  a favourable  verdift  they  exert  every  art 
44  of  fkill,  ftrength  and  fupplenefs:  their  fingers 
44  fly,  their  ftick  crackles  ; and  when  they  have 
44  done,  Tartini  coldly  fays  to  the  greater  part, 
44  'That's  notable , that's  /mart , that's  very  ftrong  ; 
44  but , adds  he  putting  his  finger  to  his  heart,  it  was 
44  not  felt  there." 

Architecture. — To  fpeak  of  Rome  without 
faying  a word  about  St.  Peter’s,  would  be  like  lea- 
ving that  city  without  having  feen  the  pope.  This 
bafilie  even  furpafifes  its  celebrity  •,  it  is  among  the 
works  of  art,  as  the  fea  in  the  fcene  of  nature,  the 
only  objedt  adequate  to  the  idea  which  man  is  capa- 
ble of  forming  to  himfelf  of  grandeur,  majefty,  and 
immenfity,  It  was  finely  faid  by  father  Mabillon, 
IT  am  divina  fabric#  majefiatem  rudi  c alamo  violare 
non  audemus : nonnulla  funt  qua  nullo  melius  modo 
quant  fdentio  & fiupore  laudantur.  After  viewing 
it,  he  who  employs  his  eyes  only  about  buildings, 
might  imitate  thofe  devout  Muflulmen,  who  on 
leaving  Mecca  put  out  their  eyes,  becaufe,  after 

having 
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having  feen  that  facred  place,  they  cannot  expe£i 
lo  behold  fuch  another  auguft  fpe&acle. 

The  immenfe  revenue  belonging  to  this  cathedral 
fuffices  both  for  the  continual  repairs  which  fuch 
a ftru&ure  requires,  and  the  decorations  daily 
added  to  it.  The  repairs  within  the  church  caufe 
no  diforder  or  impediment : they  are  done  with 
flying  fcaft'oldings.  I have  feen  fome  of  thefe  fcaf- 
foldings  fixed  to  the  great  cornice  of  the  nave, 
and  to  us  below  they  feemed  like  cobwebs. 

The  defign  formed  by  Clement  XI.  for  putting 
into  mofaic  all  the  m after-pieces  of  painting,  which 
will  thus  be  immortalifed,  muft  require  a prodigious 
expence,  both  in  the  workmanfhip,  and  the  various 
cryftaline  paftes  which  are  the  bafe  of  this  work. 
When  I was  at  Rome,  I faw  this  work  carrying  on 
in  copies  of  Guido’s  St.  Michael , Carravaggio’s 
Chrift  in  the  fepulcre , and  Raphael’s  transfigura- 
tion. For  the  convenience  of  the  copyifts,  the 
original  of  the  latter,  which  was  painted  on  a 
very  compact  affemblage  of  walnut-tree  boards, 
flood  on  a fcaffold  railed  behind  the  altar  of  St. 
Peter  Montorio,  where  it  had  been  placed  on 
Raphael’s  death,  and  where  it  has  remained  though 
done  for  Francis  I.  king  of  France,  who  had  partly 
paid  for  it.  I have  more  than  once  found  this 
place  quite  empty,  and  been  alone  with  this  ne  plus 
ultra  of  painting.  This  is  a careleffnefs  which 
does  honour  to  the  Romans  : the  refpeft  which  the 
artifts  and  the  common  people  bear  to  mafterly 
performances  (g)  is  the  fafeft  and  moft  honourable 

( g)  Yet  I have  heard  that  the  paintings  by  the  fame  Ra- 
phael in  the  Vatican,  as  his  School  of  Athens , his  Sacrament , 
jfec.  have  been  very  much  abufed  by  young  painters  putting 
oil  papers  on  the  heads,  for  taking  them  oft'. 

guard 
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guard  that  can  be  placed  about  them:  fuch  a 
guard  has  been  much  wanted  to  the  paintings  in 
the  Carthufian  monaftery  at  Paris. 

The  decorations  in  hand  during  our  flay  at 
Rome  were  exceeding  coftly : befides  new -pointing 
and  repolilhing  the  grand  canopy  and  St.  Peter’s 
chair  (h),  the  whole  infide  of  the  chapel  del  Sam 
tiffimo  was  to  be  embellilhed  with  all  new  work. 
The  firft  repair  was  by  moft  connoifleurs  looked  on 
with  an  evil  eye  : they,  as  I faid  before,  lamented 
the  taking  away  of  that  ineftimable  patina  which 
the  Greeks  accounted  the  flower  in  works  of  this 
kind  (i ),  This  reftoration  wa,s  in  their  eyes  a real 
degradation.  In  the  chapel  del  Santiflimo  they 
found  great  fault  with  the  paltry  tafte  of  the  mock 
tapeftry  on  the  walls ; but  the  mofaic  on  the  floor 
was  crowned  with  univerfal  praifes.  The  princi- 
pal piece  of  this  mofaic  is  a group  of  lheaves,  vine-* 
leaves  and  bunches  of  grapes : no  painting  can 
» come  nearer  to  the  beauties  of  nature. 

The  Romans  are  not  wanting  to  think  very 
highly  of  the  beauty  of  their  city,  and  the  fplertdor 
of  St.  Peter.  This  idea  of  theirs  indeed  is  con- 
firmed by  the  concourfe  and  admiration  of  all 
nations,  whom  curiofity  is  daily  bringing  to 
Rome.  Accordingly,  when  any  one  feems  to 
wonder  at  their  having  no  inclination  for  travelling, 
they  coldly  anfwer.  Eh ! dove  ritroveremo  quefta 

(h ) This  canopy,  which  is  exactly  of  the  fame  height  as 
that  of  the  front  of  the  Louvre  at  Paris,  is  fo  proportioned 
to  the  ftrudture  in  the  centre  of  which  it  Hands,  that  at  firft 
fight  it  does  not  feem  fo  lofty  as  that  ot  V al  de  Grace  at  Paris, 

(i)  See  Plutarch’s  Treatife  why  the  Pythian,  &c.  initio. 
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bdla  cupola  ? “ Where  fhall  we  meet  with  fuch 
te  a fine  cupola  ?” 

According  to  Michael  Angelo’s  plan  of  St. 
Peter’s,  in  the  Vatican  library,  the  form  of  it  was 
to  have  been  that  of  a Grecian  crofs  ; that  is,  of 
four  naves  of  equal  proportions  and  length,  ter- 
minating at  an  altar  as  their  common  centre.  The 
nave  facing  the  area  has  fince  been  lengthened 
with  two  arcades,  and  the  entrance  covered  with 
a portal  which  takes  up  the  whole  of  it,  and  was 
not  in  Michael  Angelo’s  defign.  In  this  defign, 
each  nave  had  a projecting  portico  in  the  ftyle  of 
that  of  the  Pantheon  : and  this  portico  would  nei- 
ther have  hid,  nor  broke  in  on,  the  external  deco- 
ration of  the  whole  of  the  edifice,  which  Michael 
Angelo  had  no  lefs  provided  for  than  the  interior  > 
and  it  would  have  appeared  with  the  greater  ad- 
vantage, as  St.  Peter’s  was  to  have  been  infulated 
on  every  fideff ).  By  fuch  porticos  it  had  ftood 

diftinguilhed  from  all  modern  edifices,  the  out- 
fides  of  which  make  no  manner  of  appearance  but 
by  a portal,  and  that  void  of  the  necefiary  pro- 
portion with  the  parts,  which  indeed  have  little 

(k)  It  was  by  way  of  imparting  a fymmetry  to  all  thefe 
parts,  which  are  foreign  from  Michael  Angelo’s  defign,  that 
cavalier  Bernini  raifed  that  {lately  periffcyle  round  St.  Peter’s 
fquare.  A Venetian  _ embaflador,  in  his  Account  of  Rome 
under  the  pontificate  of  Alexander  VII.  is  very  fevere  on  the 
pope  for  this  undertaking,  which,  fays  he,  coil  three  millions 
in  French  money.  What  would  this  Venetian  have  faid  to 
the  magnificence  of  Francis  I.  who  appointed  the  celebrated 
Serlio,  per  Generate  fopra  Fabric  he  regie , con  prG~oi(lcne  di  tre- 
cento fendi  per  fojiegno  de  i fuoi  bi/ogni  ? ce  faperintendant  of 
**  the  royal  works,  with  an  appointment  of  three  hundred 
4S  crowns  to  fupply  his  necefiities  r* 
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or  none  among  themfelves  ; for  the  architedl  to-* 
tally  leaves  them  to  the  mafon.  In  Ihort,  the 
beauty  of  the  churches  at  Rome  is  like  that  of 
the  princefs  in  the  Pfalms;  Omnis gloria  regis 
ab  intus. 

With  the  palaces  it  is  otherwife ; their  outfides 
difplay  all  the  inventions  of  genius  and  the  delicacy 
of  art,,  Thefe  palaces  line  the  ftreets  and  fquares, 
which  thus  owe  their  greatefl  ornament  to  the  di* 
verfity  and  number  of  thofe  vaft  ftrudtures.  This 
external  decoration  is  fo  far  the  leading  objedt  of 
thofe  who  build,  that  feveral  fronts,  which  have 
been  long  fince  completed,  are  yet  without  the 
palaces  for  which  they  were  made.  Such  is  the 
palace  of  cardinal  Sciarra  Collona,  protedlor  of 
France.  Behind  one  of  the  moil  grand  fronts 
in  the  whole  Corfo,  the  mailer  lives,  in  fome 
flight  apartments  hafbily  run  up  on  the  infide  of 
the  front,  till  the  palace  intended  for  him  is  taken 
in  hand. 

This  fondnefs  for  grandeur  prevails  no  le'fs  in 
the  inward  diftribution  of  the  palaces.  Every 
conveniency  gives  way  to  it.  Beyond  a continued 
range  of  halls,  falons,  and  parlours,  fome  little 
corner  forms  the  mailer’s  apartment.  I vilited 
a cardinal  when  lick,  who  lives  in  one  of  the 
largell  and  moll  fplendid  palaces  in  Rome ; yet 
his  whole  apartment  conlifted  of  a little  dark 
fmoky  hole,  only  eight  feet  long  to  a breadth 
of  fix. 

The  Romans  however  begin  to  grow  tired  of 
having  houfes  only  for  others,  and  in  the  new 
buildings  confider  themfelves  a little.  The  Corlini 
pa-lace,  lately  built  ori  the  fame  fpot  where  the 
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famous  queen  Chriftina  lived,  between  the  Tiber 
and  the  Janiculum,  though  not  laid  out  with  all 
thofe  conveniences  which  at  prefent  are  the  capital 
view  of  French  architecture,  yet  has  many  more 
than  all  the  ancient  palaces  ; and  this,  I think, 
makes  ample  amends  for  any  lofs  with  refpect  to 
magnificence. 

But  no  where  does  this  tade  ihine  with  greater 
iuftre  than  in  thofe  country  palaces  known  by 
the  name  of  Vignas . Here  the  families  of  the 
popes  of  the  two  lad  centuries  have,  as  if  dri- 
ving to  outdo  one  another,  accumulated  the 
riches  of  all  modern  arts,  and  the  very  fined 
monuments  of  the  ancients.  Here  it  is  efpecially, 
that  an  idea  may  be  formed  of  what  Rome  was, 
and  what  it  is,  The  gardens  belonging  to  thefe 
palaces,  neither  in  difpofition  nor  culture,  come 
up  to  thofe  of  our  northern  countries  : but  a 
turn  or  two  in  the  Corfo,  towards  the  clofe  of  the 
day,  in  coaches  moving  a fnail’s-pace,  and  the 
falhes  of  which  are  drawn  up  at  fun-fet,  is  all  the 
airing  known  at  Rome,  even  in  the  fined  part  of 
the  year.  In  general,  the  Romans,  like  the 
Chinefe,  know  not  what  to  make  of  our  walks 
and  airings,  in  which  we  have  no  farther  view 
than  that  of  going  and  coming  back. 

Though  gardens  for  mere  ornament  are  neg- 
lected, the  kitchen-gardens  for  the  legumes  and 
herbs,  on  which  the  greater  part  of  the  Ro- 
mans live,  are  cultivated  with  the  greated  care. 
Indeed,  to  judge  of  the  culture  of  thefe  vegetables 
by  their  beauty  and  goodnefs,  one  would  think 
that  the  Roman  kitchen-gardeners  at  lead  had  de- 
parted  from  tire  privilege  di  far  niente,  “ of  doing. 

“ nothing 
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nothing  but  their  number  is  much  lefs  than 
in  other  parts.  The  exuberance  of  the  foil,  the 
plenty  and  cheapnefs  of  dung  and  manure,  their 
very  fcrupulous  eare  in  the  choice  of  feeds,  h<ec  funt 
illorum  venefiua  * The  watering  of  thole  gardens, 
which  one  would  think  as  toiifome  as  it  is  neceffary 
tinder  fuch  a parching  Iky,  puts  them  to  no  manner 
of  trouble : the  mountains  within  the  circuit  of 
Rome  pour  into  thefe  kitchen-gardens  both  the 
furplus  and  the  remainder  of  the  waters  of  their 
public  and  private  fountains ; and  thefe  waters  by 
fkilful  management  are  made  to  run  into  trenches 
between  the  beds,  thus  plentifully  watering  them 
morning  and  evening. 

Painting. — Churches,  chapels,  palaces,  reli- 
gious houfes,  private  houfes,  all  Rome,  are  fo  full 
of  paintings,  that,  fo  far  from  fpace  being  left 
for  frefco-paintings,  there  is  not  fo  much  as  room 
for  pidtures  in  oil.  Were  it  poflible,  that  amidft 
fuch  abundance,  and  the  fatiety  refuking  from  it, 
painting  kill  produced  more  maker-pieces,  it 
would  be  given  to  underkand.  Fulcrum , fed  non 
his  locus : and  thefe  maker-pieces  would  meet 
with  no  buyers  (If  Accordingly,  what  makers 

it 

* Apud  Cicer.  de  O.  Furio. 

(1)  The  Italian  hates  and  princes,  I think,  might  turn 
this  fulfnefs  to  the  advantage  both  of  themfelves  and  the  art. 
Were  the  prohibition  of  exportation  limited  to  the  capital 
pieces  of  the  great  mailers,  the  paintings  of  the  fecond  clafs 
would  form  a commerce,  which,  befides  bringing  money 
into  their  country,  would  always  leave  a field  open  for  the  per- 
formances  and  emulation  of  living  ar tills.  Thefe  artiils,  in 
their  turn  coming  to  be  ancients,  would  fuccelfively  enjoy  the 
value  which  paintings  derive  from  antiquity,  and  would 
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it  has,  are  intirely  employed  by  foreigners.  I 
could  not  conceal  my  wonder  at  the  fight  of  fome 
fubjedts  taken  from  the  Metamorphcfes , which  are 
doing  in  frefco  on  the  ground-floor  cielings  of  a 
palace  in  the  Longara.  Thefe  paintings  would 
Scarcely  pafs  in  our  northern  countries : the  young 
artifl:  who  performed  them  had  however  all  the 
hilarity  of  his  calling  : befides  a general  under- 
ftanding  of  mufic,  he  played  a fine  fiddle,  and 
from  his  fcaffolding  gave  us  five  or  fix  voluntaries 
with  all  the  fwiftnefs  and  fkill  of  a Neapolitan. 
The  prince  who  employed  him  as  a painter,  put 
me  in  mind  of  that  French  general  * who  had  a 
fecretary  -f-  to  drink  for  him. 

The  capital  hands  in  the  Roman  fchool  are 
Placido  Coftanzi,  Sebaftiano  Conca,  Pompeo 
Battoni,  and  John  Paul  Panini.  I uied  to  vifit  the 
firft,  then  prince  of  the  academy  of  St.  Luke  : he 
was  employed  bn  a large  altar-piece  for  a nunnery 
in  Franche  Comte : this  was  the  fecond  or  third 
for  which  he  had  commiffions  from  that  province. 
My  vifits  and  our  talk  did  not  in  the  lead  interrupt 
his  work,  which  was  very  eafy,  and  in  the  large 
ftyle  of  the  Roman  fchool.  In  the  few  pieces  of 
thofe  mailers  which  are  remaining  at  Rome,  this 
large  manner  is  enhanced  by  a colouring  beyond 
that  of  the  ancients. 

Thefe  laft,  and  the  cldfets  filled  with  their 

fupply  curiofity  with  valuable  pieces,  which  other  pieces’ 
would  fucce (lively  replace.  Thus  the  feveral  fchools  of  Italy 
would  become  a kind  of  manufactories,  which,  animated  by  a 
Certain  fale,  would  be  able  to  anfwer  a continual  demand. 

* The  duke  of  Vendome, 
f Campiftron, 

Yol.  II.  3L  1v&rk9j 
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works,  I fhall  omit,  only  relating  fome  fa£h 
concerning  that  deceit  which  has  ever  been  bufy 
in  multiplying  them.  I have  feen  four  or  five 
originals  of  the  fame  Holy  Family  of  Raphael,  of 
which  the  only  original  is  in  the  colle&ion  of  the 
Palais-Royal  at  Paris.  One  of  the  fuppofititious 
originals  fills  the  place  of  honour  in  cardinal  Al- 
bania gallery,  where  it  is  the  only  one  with  a cur- 
tain before  it. 

In  cardinal  Valenti’s  collection  (m),  now  in  the 
hands  of  abbe  Valenti  his  nephew,  is  fhown  the 
little  reck  Magdalena , one  of  Correggio’s  mafter- 
pieces  •,  and  this  fame  Magdalen  I fince  met 
with  among  thofe  paintings  of  the  houfe  of  Far- 
nefe,  which  were  fent  away  to  Naples,  and  placed 
in  Capo-di-Monte  palace.  Though  that  of  car- 
dinal Valenti  be  extremely  beautiful,  though  it 
has  a bloom  and  luftre  wanting  in  that  of  Capo 
di  Monte,  there  is  all  the  reafon  in  the  world  to 
fuppofe,  that  the  real  original,  done  by  Correggio 
for  the  Farnefe  his  fove reigns,  is  that  in  the  pof- 
feffion  of  the  heir  of  the  family. 

I happened  to  be  with  fome  foreigners,  when  a 
fmall  picture  was  brought  to  them  for  fale  as  an 
original  Bafian  : it  had  all  the  characters  of  that 
mailer,  and  the  appearance  of  antiquity  requifite 
for  the  deceit ; but  I accidentally  perceived  that 
the  canvas  on  which  it  had  been  painted  was. 

(m)  In  this  collection  are  feveral  fmall  pieces  by  Ra- 
phael, which,  being  fent  away  to  Spain,  had  been  confn- 
fedly  put  up  in  the  Corridors,  and  the  darkelt  communica- 
tions in  the  Efcurial,  till,  being  taken  notice  of  by  cardinal 
Valenti  when  nuncio  in  Spain,  the  queen,  who  had  a great 
love  for  him,  gave  them  to  him  to  place  them  in  a light  fuit- 
able  to  their  merit* 
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new  a blunder  the  more  palpable,  as  the 
impoftor  had  taken  care  to  mount  it  on  an  old 
frame.  I only  told  him  who  fee  tiled  the  moil 
taken  with  it,  to  examine  it  folio  verfo. 

One  of  the  moil  valuable  pictures  of  the  Sa- 
chetti  collection,  which  Benedict  XIV.  purcha- 
fed,  and  confecrated  to  the  public  in  a hall  of 
the  Capitol,  railed  in  me  another  fort  of  fufpi- 
cion.  It  reprefents  in  little  the  battle  of  Arbella  j 
and  in  the  whole,  and  the  particulars,  there  is  fuch 
a near  affinity  and  refemblance  with  that  of  Le 
Brun,  among  the  battles  of  Alexander  painted  for 
Lewis  XIV.  that,  at  firft  fight,  one  fee  ms  a copy 
of  the  other.  Such  a refemblance  whetting  my 
curiofity,  I made  it  my  bufmefs  to  inquire  after 
the  age  and  date  of  the  Roman  picture.  It  feems 
it  had  been  befpoke  of  Pietro  di  Cortona  by  a king 
of  Spain,  who  had  left  both  the  fubjeCl  and  the 
price  to  himfelf : the  king  dying  while  the  work 
was  in  hand,  the  painter  finifhed  it,  and  made  a 
prefent  of  it  to  cardinal  Sachetti,  his  patron,  as 
a token  of  his  gratitude. 

Of  his  motives  for  fuch  gratitude  I have  the  fol- 
lowing account.  Peter  Berretini,  having  a ftrong 
inclination  for  painting,  left  Cortona,  his  native 
place,  at  the  age  of  ten  or  eleven,  and  came  to 
Rome,  without  any  other  means  of  fubfrftence  than 
an  acquaintance  with  a countryman  of  his,  then  a 
fcullion  at  cardinal  Sachetti’s.  The  Cortonia.n  ffiel- 
tered  him  in  his  garret,  gave  him  fhare  of  his  draw 
bed,  and  for  two  years  fubfifted  him  with  the  fcraps 
which  he  ufed  to  purloin,  till  being  promoted,  he 
obtained  the  garret  for  his  countryman’s  foie  ufe, 
together  with  the  run  of  the  kitchen.  The  voting 
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draughts-man,  without  any  other  m after  than- 
genius  and  inclination,  fpent  fome  years  immerfed 
in  clofely  ftudying  ancient  and  modern  paintings. 
The  palace  Sachetti,  being  at  the  extremity  of 
Rome  towards  the  Vatican,  lay  at  a great  diftance 
from  the  parts  belt  adapted  to  the  ftudy  of 
antiquities.  To  hulband  time,  Berretini,  without 
any  other  provifion  than  bread,  ufed  to  go  and 
ftay  feveral  days  in  thofe  parts,  taking  up  his  abode 
at  night  in  the  work-fhop,  that  is,  in  the  middle 
of  the  ftreet,  or  under  fome  portico.  His  mefs- 
mates  (thefe  abfences  being  frequent)  were  under 
no  apprehenfion  ; however,  he  having  once  been 
a fortnight  without  making  his  appearance,  and 
his  generous  countryman  having  fent  about  to 
inquire  after  him  to  no  purpofe,  he  was  thought 
to  be  dead,  or  to  have  gone  back  to  Cortona  ; 
and  in  confequence  his  garret  was  difpofed  of. 
The  new  inhabitant,  finding  it  full  of  papers, 
fketches  and  defigns,  tied  them  up  together,  and 
delivered  them  to  the  Cortonian,  who  took  it  into 
his  head  to  prefent  them  to  the  cardinal.  The  car- 
dinal, judging  of  the  author’s  abilities  by  his 
fketches,  ordered  the  cook  to  make  freih  inquiry, 
and,  if  his  countryman  came  to  light,  to  bring 
him  to  him.  At  length  he  was  found  about  St. 
Gregory’s,  in  a lonely  monaftery,  where  the  monks, 
pleafed  with  his  clofe  application  to  work,  had 
offered  him  (belter,  and  a place  at  their  fecond 
table.  He  was  brought  back  to  the  palace,  where 
the  cardinal  received  him  in  the  moft  obliging 
manner,  had  him  new  clothed,  put  him  out  to 
board,  and  placed  him  with  Ciarpi,  at  that  time 
one  of  the  belt  mafters  at  Rome.  Fired  with  the 
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liberal  encouragement  and  public  countenance  of 
fuch  a patron,  Berretini  foon  arofe  to  eminence, 
the  glory  of  which  he  referred  to  his  Mecasnas, 
who  had  been  fo  long  a time  without  knowing  it, 
and  now  infilled  on  his  living  under  his  roof,  and 
with  him,  as  one  of  the  family,  and  as  a friend. 
The  efteem  and  favours  of  Urban  VIII.  and 
Alexander  VII.  who  employed  Berretini  as  painter 
and  architedt,  equally  promoted  both  his  reputation 
and  fortune,  which  he  had  the  moderation  to  en- 
joy without  quitting  his  profeffion  : part  of  it  he 
dedicated  to  the  honour  of  his  art,  repairing  the 
academy  of  St.  Luke,  and  rebuilding  and  endow- 
ing St.  Martin’s  church  (n)  belonging  to  that 
academy,  and  for  the  enlargement  of  which  he 
gave  away  his  own  houfe ; laftly,  by  contriving  the 
vault  which  runs  all  under  the  church,  and  which 
by  his  {kill  and  munificence  is  come  to  be  one  of 
the  fineft  things  in  modern  Rome.  In  it  is  his 
tomb,  which  he  himfelf  had  prepared  (o'). 

To  return  to  his  battle  of  Arbella , its  date  may 
be  fettled  by  that  of  the  deceafe  of  the  king  of 
j Spain,  who  had  befjpoke  it.  This  king  is  not 
; Philip  IV.  who  died  in  1665,  as  at  that  time 
Pietro  de  Cortona  was  not  lefs  than  fixty-nine  years 
of  age,  being  born  in  1596:  he  died  four  years 
after,  turned  of  feventy  ; and  this  painting  fpeaks 

(n)  Over  the  great  altar  of  this  church  is  the  celebrated 
St.  Luke  of  Raphael,  the  joining  of  which  has  been  warped  by* 
the  humidity  of  the  place,  which,  befides,  is  too  remote 
i from  the  eye. 

(0)  The  lined  piece  of  painting  of  his  at  Rome,  and  one 
of  the  mod  fublune  that  perhaps  the  genius  of  painting  ever 
planned  or  executed,  is  the  deling  of  the  falon  in  Earbe- 
j pni  palace, 
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a pencil  in  all  its  vigour.  The  king  in  queftiort 
mull,  then,  have  been  Philip  III.  who  died  in 
1621,  when  Pietro  de  Cortona  was  in  the  twenty- 
feventh  year  of  his  age ; and  by  that  time  eminent 
talents  have  generally  reached  their  zenith;  fo 
that  his  battle  of  Arbella  muft  have  been  con- 
siderably prior  to  Le  Brun’s  battles,  who  was  not 
born  till  1619. 

The  laft  painter  of  high  reputation  in  the  Roman 
fchool  is  Carlo  Maratti.  His  works,  both  in  public 
and  private  buildings,  have  taken  poffeffion  of 
all  the  voids  which  were  not  filled  up  by  the  per- 
formances of  the  ancient  mailers ; and  in  this  re- 
fpedt  he  may  be  looked  on  as  ultimus  Rom  an  or  um* 
Befides  his  eminent  fkill  in  the  art  he  profefled, 
his  talents  for  poetry  and  mufic  were  not  lefs  ad- 
mirable ; and  the  difclofure  of  them  was  owing  to 
love.  In  his  early  youth  he  was  fmitten  with  a 
Roman  beauty,  but  of  a rank  and  fortune  far 
above  his  hopes;  yet  Carlo  had  undertaken  to 
raife  fuch  a fortune  by  means  of  his  pencil,  as 
Ihould  warrant  his  addrefies.  Love  however  anti- 
cipated the  execution  of  his  Scheme,  uniting 
the  lovers  by  a clandeftine  marriage.  The  family 
to  which  the  young  artiil  had  prefumed  thus  to 
ileal  an  affinity,  profecuted  him  as  a feducer,  and 
got  the  marriage  fet  afide.  This  Separation, 
affedting  both  honour  and  love,  was  a double  in- 
citement  to  Carlo  for  accomplifhing  the  projedt  on 
which  he  had  founded  his  firft  hopes.  The  pro- 
dudtions  of  his  application  foon  infured  his  fuccefs, 
raifmg  him  to  the  prefidentfhip  of  the  Roman 
fchool ; a ftation,  at  that  time,  of  very  great 
honour.  In  this  high  reputation  he  applied  to  his 
bride’s  family,  requesting  the  re- union  of  what 

they 
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they  had  feparated  : his  folicitation,  being  backed 
by  all  the  greateft  perfonages  in  Rome*  was  agreed 
to,  and  a fecond  decree  annulled  the  former  : the 
faithful  pair  were  reftored  to  each  other,  and  a 
tender  affe&ion,  never  interrupted  till  death,  com* 
penfated  for  all  paft  afflidtions. 

During  that  long  perfecution.  Carlo  compofed 
many  very  pathetic  verfes  on  his  fufferings,  which 
he  fet  to  mufic ; and,  on  the  happy  turn  of  his 
affairs,  he  fang  his  felicity  in  ftrains  not  lefs  melo- 
dious. Several  of  thefe  compofitions  are  ftill  re- 
membered among  the  polite  Romans.  I have 
heard  fome  repeated,  and  do  think  that  none  of  the 
moft  diftinguilhed  poets  in  this  kind,  whether  an- 
cient or  modern,  have  produced  any  thing  more 
impafiioned,  more  tender,  and,  at  the  fame  time, 
more  decent.  It  is  obferved,  that  moft  of  the  great 
artifts  cultivated  the  agreeable  talents.  To  men- 
tion only  their  chief  and  pattern,  there  is  a very 
good  collection  of  poems  by  Michael  Angelo, 
printed  at  Florence  in  1726. 

Carlo  Maratti  at  firft  limited  his  pencil  to  Ma- 
donnas. Amidft  the  variety  of  expreffion,  and 
the  airs  of  the  head,  they  ail  appeared  to  be  of 
one  family  : Facies  non  omnibus  una , nec  diverfa 
tamen.  The  image  of  his  dear  fpoufe,  as  ever  pre- 
lent to  his  mind,  wasthearchitype  of  his  defignsffly. 
I often  ufed  to  fee  an  Annunciation  of  his  over 
the  great  altar  of  a chapel  near  Santo -Spirito  hofpi- 
tal : the  virgin  in  this  piece  had  an  air  of  fpright- 
linefs,  and  even  of  coquettry,  which  might  have 

(0)  Pliny,  cenfuring  this  kind  of  prototypes,  not  uncom- 
mon among  our  modern  painters,  as  an  inlult  on  religion, 
fays  of  one  Arellius,  a Roman  painter,  t'lagitio  injigni  cor - 
rupit  artem>  Deas  pingensfub  dileftarum  imagine , L.  lxxxv.  c.  ic. 
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been  in  character  for  a Magdalen  before  her  con- 
verfion  : the  greater  part  of  this  air,  however,  was 
owing  to  a real  pearl  necklace  on  her  neck,  and  a 
filver  demi-crown,  both  faftened  to  the  pifture. 
All  the  veneration  of  the  Romans  for  mafter-pieces 
of  the  art  has  not  yet  been  able  to  reform  this  filly 
cuftom  : their  devotion  is  daily  disfiguring  and 
fpoiling  ineftimable  pictures,  by  a thoufand  foole- 
ries of  this  kind. 

To  conclude  this  article  of  painting  in  a manner 
agreeable  to  the  connoifleurs,  and  ufeful  to  the 
artifts,  I lhall  infert  a letter  * written  by  the  famous 
Aretin  to  Michael  Angelo  on  the  report,  at  Ve- 
nice, that  he  was  going  to  paint  the  Laft  Judg- 
ment in  Sixtus  the  IVth’s  chapel  at  the  Vatican. 
This  great  piece  was  finifhed  by  the  time  Michael 
Angelo  received  the  letter ; for  which  he  thanked 
Aretin,  acknowledging  that  the  ideas  which  he 
fuggefted  of  that  grand  lubjeft  were  fuperior  to 
thofe  of  his  own  growth.  Let  artifts  and  connoif- 
feurs  judge  whether  there  was  more  truth  than  po- 
litenefs  in  this  declaration  of  Michael  Angelo, 
who  accompanied  it  with  feveral  defigns  by  his 
own  hand,  for  which  Aretin  returned  him  thanks 
in  a letter  of  the  aoth  of  January,  1538.  The 
letter  in  queftion  is  of  the  1 5th  of  September,  of 
the  foregoing  year.  What  Aretin  fays  of  painting 
in  the  beginning  of  this  letter,  he  unqueftionably 
wrote  as  dictated  by  the  celebrated  Titian,  his 
godfather  and  intimate  friend.  It  may  be  accounted 
a mafterly  commentary  on  the  6th  chapter  of  the 
35th  book  of  Pliny. 

* Lettere  ds  1’  Aretino,  vol.  i.  fol.  15^  v.  In  Pang’? 
1609, 
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* A1  divino  MICHEL;  AGNOLO. 

SI  come,  venerabile  huomo , e vergogna  della 
fama,  e peccato  de  l’ anima  il  non  ramentarji  di  Dio, 
cost  e biajimo  della  vertii  e dishonor ’ del  giuditio  d* 
ogni  un  chi  hd  vertii,  e giuditio , di  non  riverir ’ voi, 
nelle  cui  mani  vive  occulta  Videa  d'una  nuova  natura : 
onde  la  difficult^  delle  linee  eftreme  (fomma  fcienza 
nella  fottilitd  de  la  Pittura ) vi  e Ji  facile , che  con- 
chiudete  nett' eftremitd  de  i corpi  il  fine  de  V Arte  : 
cofa,  che  I Arte  propria  confejfa  ejfer'  impojfibile  di 
condurre  a perfettione  per  cio  che  Veftremo  ( come 
fapete ) dee  circondare  fie  medefimo,  poi  fornire  in 
maniera,  che  nel  mofirare  cio,  che  non  mojlra , pojfa 
promettere  delle  cofe  che  promettano  le  figure  della 
Capella,  a chi  meglio  fa  giudicarle , che  mirarle.  Hor ' 
io  che  con  la  lode  e con  Vinfamia,  ho  fpedito  la  maggior ’ 
fomma  de  i meriti , e de  i demeriti  altrui ; per  non 
convert  ire  in  niente  il  poco  ch’io  fono , vi  faluto.  Ne 

ardirei 

* To  the  divine  MICHAEL  ANGELO. 

As  not  to  be  mindful  of  God,  is  a ifain  to  reputation, 
and  a guilt  in  the  foul ; fo,  O refpeCtable  man,  is  it  a flur 
to  fldll,  and  a difgrace  to  the  judgment  of  any  one  who  has 
“ any  (kill  and  judgment,  not  to  reverence  you,  in  whofe 
hands  lies  concealed  the  idea  of  a new  nature.  Hence  the 
difficulty  of  the  out-lines  (in  which  painting  fhews  its  utmoft 
“ art  and  delicacy)  to  you  is  fo  eafy,  that  in  the  extremities  of 
“ the  bodies  you  exhibit  the  utmoft  extent  of  the  art : though 
“ perfection  herein  be  what  the  art  itfelf  owns  impracticable; 

for  the  extremity  (as  you  know)  ought  to  furround  itfelf,  then. 
<(  be  finiihed  in  fuch  a manner  that,  exprefling  what  it  does  not 
“ fhew,  it  may  give  to  underhand  what  they,  who  can  rather 
“ judge  than  admire,  may  expeCt  to  fee  performed  in  the  cha- 
fc  pel.  Now  I,  who  either  by  praife  or  abufe  have  employed 
“ myfelf  on  the  greater  part  of  the  merits  and  demerits  of 
others,  that  I may  not  reduce  to  mere  nothing  my  infigni- 
-i  ficancy,  do  pay  you  my  refpeCts ; nor  fnould  I prefume  thus 

“ far. 
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ardirei  difarlo , fe  il  mio  name  accettato  dalle  orecchie 
di  ciafcun  Principe , non  haveffe  fcemato  pur * 
Vindegnita  fua.  E ben1  debbo  io  offervarvi  con 
taf  river enza,  poi  che  il  mondo  ha  molti  Re,  & urd 
folo  Michel- Agnolo.  Gran ' miracolo , che  la  natura , 
che  non  pub  locar  ft  alto  una  cofa,  che  voi  non  la  ri- 
iroviate  con  P induftria,  non  fappia  imprimere  nelle 
opre  fue  la  maejid,  che  tiene  in  fe  fieffa  Pimmenfa  po- 
tentia  del  voftro  file,  e del  vofiro  fcarpello  : onde , 
chi  vede  voi , non  fi  cur  a di  non  haver ' vifto  Phidia, 
Apelle  & Vitruvio,  i cui  fpirti  fur'  Pombra  del  voftro 
fpirto.  Ma  io  tengo  felicitd  quella  di  Parrhajio,  e 
de  gli  altri  dipintori  antichi , da  poi  che  il  tempo  non 
ha  confentito , che  il  far'  loro  Jia  viffo  fino  al  di 
d'hoggi  : cagione  che  noi , che  pur ' diamo  credito  a 
fib,  che  ne  trombeggiano  le  carte , fofpendiamo  il  con- 
cedervi  quella  Palma,  che  chiamandovi  unico  Scul- 
tore,  unico  Pittore,  & unico  Architetto , vi  dareb- 
bero  eff,  fe  fuffer'  pofti  nelP'rihunale  degli  occhi  noftri. 
Ma 

far,  had  not  my  name,  which  has  reached  the  ear  of  every 
€(  prince,  greatly  cUminiihed  its  original  unworthinefs  : and 
4t  it  becomes  me  to  refpedl  you  very  highly  ; for,  if  there  be 
“ many  monarchs  in  the  world,  there  is  but  one  Michael  An- 
gelo.  What  a wonder,  that  Nature  cannot  place  anything 
at  fuch  a height  but  your  Ikill  can  reach  it,  nor  ftamp  on 
“ its  works  that  majelly  which  relides  in  your  chilfel  and  bu- 
i(  rin  ! fa  that  he  who  fees  you  is  very  eafy  about  not  having 
€(  feen  Phidias,  Apelles,  and  Vitruvius,  whofe  geniufes 
were  only  the  fnadow  of  yours.  But  I look  upon  it  as  a 
“ happy  circumftance  for  Parrhalius,  and  the  other  painters  of 
“ antiquity,  that  time  has  not  allowed  their  works  to  be  feen 
44  in  our  days ; and  therefore,  as  I give  credit  to  the  records 
46  of  the  ancients,  I muft  defer  giving  you  that  palm  which 
they  would  confer  on  you,  were  they  to  judge  with  our 
eyes,  declaring  you  the  only  fculp tor,  the  only  painter,  and 
ec  the  only  architect.  But,  it  being  fo,  why  not  content 

yourfelf 
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Ma  fe  cofi  e,  per che  non  content  arvi  della  gloria  ac- 
quiftatafino  aqui?  A me  pare,  che  vi  dovefte  baf- 
tare  a’haver ’ vinti  gli  altri  con  V altre  operationi  j 
ma  io  fento , che  con  il  fine  de  VUniverfio , che  al pre- 
Jente  dipignete , penfate  di  fuperare  il  principio  del 
mondo , gii  dipignefie  ; le  voftre  pitture 

vinte  dalle  pitture  iftefte , w //  triompho  di  voi 
medefimo. 

Hor’  chi  non  ifpaventarebbe  nel  porre  il  pennello  d 
cost  terribiV  fuggetto : io  veggo  in  mezzo  de  le  turbe 
Antichrifto  con  una  fiembianza  fioV  penfata  da  voi. 
Veggo  lo  fpavento  nella  fronte  de  i viventi  : veggo  i 
cenni  che  di  fpegnerfifd  il  Sole,  la  Luna,  e le  ft elle : 
veggo  quafi  efalar'  lo  fpirto  al  fuoco , a Varia , a la 
terra,  & a Vacqua  : veggo  la,  in  difparte  la  Natura 
efterrefatta,  fterilmente  raccolta  nella  fua  eta,  decre- 
pita  : veggo  il  tempo  afciutto,  e tremante , che  per 
ejfier’  giunto  al  fuo  t ermine,  fiede  fiopra  un’tronco  fecco ; 
e 

tc  yourfelf  with  the  glory  you  have  already  acquired  ? 
“ Ought  you  not  to  reft  fatisfied  in  having  furpaffed  others  in 
€t  other  performances  ? But  I perceive  you  intend,  that  the 
“ End  of  the  World,  which  you  are  at  prefent  painting,  fhall 
“ exceed  its  Beginning,  which  you  have  already  painted,  fo 
that,  your  performances  being  outdone  by  themfelves,  you 
“ fhew  yourfelf  fuperior  to  your  ownfelf. 

“ Farther,  who  would  not  dread  employing  his  pencil  on 
“ fuch  a tremendous  fubjed  ? I fee,  amidft  the  multitude, 
“ Anti-chrift  with  a vifage  which  none  but  you  could  have 
“ imagined  : I fee  the  countenances  of  the  living  convulfed 
“ with  terror  : in  the  fun,  moon,  and  ftars,  I fee  the  fymp- 
toms  of  approaching  extinction  : I fee  fire,  air,  and  water, 
“ expire : I fee  effete  Nature  apart,  her  ccntraded  pofture 
the  emblem  of  her  decrepitude  : I fee  Time,  withered  and 
trembling,  fitting  on  a dry  flump  of  a tree,  as  being  come 
“ to  its  period:  and  while  I perceive  every  one  fiiuddering 

“ at 
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e mentre  fento  dalle  tromhe  de  gli  Angeli  fcuotere  i 
cuori  di  tutti  i petti , veggo  la  vita,  £2?  lamorte  opreffe 
da  fpaventgfa  confufione  •,  perche  quella  s’affatica  di 
relevare  i morti , e quefta  fi  provede  di  abattere  i 
vi-vi  : veggo  la  fperanza , e la  difperatione , che  gui- 
dano  le  fchiere  de  1 buoni , e gli  fiuoli  de  i rei  : veggo 
il  theatro  delle  nuvole  colorite  da  i raggi  eke  efcano  da 
i puri fuochi  del  Cielo , fu  i quali  fra,  le  fue  militie  Ji 
e pofto  a feder’  Chrifto  cinto  di  fplendori , e di  ter- 
rori : veggo  rifulgergli  la  faccia , e fcintillando  fiamme 
di  lime  giocondo,  e terribile , empie  i ben ’ nati  di  alle - 
grezza , & i mal’  nati  di p aura.  Intanto  veggo  i mi- 
niftri  de  I’abijfo , i quali  con  horrido  afpetto , con  gloria 
de  i Martiri , e de  i Santi , fehernifeono  Cefare , e gli 
Alejfandri : che  altro  e l' haver’  vinto  fe  JteJfo , che  il 
mondo  : veggo  la  Fama  con  le  fue  cor  one,  e con  le  fue 
palme  fotto  i piedi,  gittata-la  fra  le  mete  de  i fuoi 
carri  : in  ultimo  veggo  ufeir ’ dalla  hocca  del  figlivol * 
di  Dio  la  gran’  Sententia  ; io  la  veggo  in  forma  di  due 
Jlrali 

“ at  the  clangor  of  the  angels  trumpets,  I fee  Life  and  Death 
“ labouring  with  dreadful  oppofition  : I fee  the  former  llrain- 
“ ing  every  nerve  to  raife  up  the  dead,  and  the  latter  no  lefs 
“ eager  in  deftroying  the  living  : 1 fee  Hope  conducing  the 
“ band  of  the  blelfed,  and  Defpair  at  the  head  of  the  guilty  : 
“ I fee  the  clouds  fulgid  with  rays  iffuing  from  the  heavenly 
“ fires,  on  which  Chrift  fits  environed  with  glories  and  terrors 
“ atnidfi;  his  blefled  hofts  : I fee  his  countenance,  which, 
“ emitting  corrufcations  of  a benign  and  terrible  light,  fills 
“ the  virtuous  with  joy,  and  the  profligate  with  terror  : in 
“ the  mean  time,  I alfo  fee  the  minilters  of  the  abyfs  with 
frightful  countenances  infulting  fuch  as  Caefar  and  Alexan- 
“ der,  pointing  to  the  glory  of  martyrs  and  faints ; to  overcome 
ts  one’s  felf  being  quite  a different  thing  from  conquering  the 
‘‘world:  I fee  Fame  with  her  crowns  and  palms  trodden 
f‘  under  foot,  and  lhe  herfelf  lying  among  the  wheels  of  her 
**  fhattcred  car  : lalily,  I fee  the  final  fentence  ifiue  from  the 
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ftrdli,  uno  di  falute , e Valtro  di  damnation*' \ e nd 
vedergli  volar*  giufo^  fento  il  furor*  fuo  urtare  nella 
machina  element  ale  e con  tremendi  tuoni  disfarla , e 

rifolverla  : veggo  i lumi  del  Paradifo , & le  fornaci 
dello  abijfoi  che  dividono  le  tenebre  cadute  fopra  il 
volto  de  l*aere  ; talche  ilpenftero 5 che  mi  rapprefenta 
V imagine  della  rovina  del  noviffimo  die , mi  dice  : fefi 
trema , e teme  nel  contemplar*  Vopra  bel  Buonaruoti , 
come  fi,  tremara , e temera , quando  vedremo  giudicard 
da  chi  ci  dee  giudicare  ? 

Ma  crede  la  Signoria  V.  che  il  voto , che  io  ho 
fatto  di  non  riveder  pin  Roma 5 non  fit  habbia  a rom- 
per e nella  volontd  di  veder*  cotale  hifioria  ? Io  vog- 
lio  pin  tofio  far  bugiarda  la  mia  deliberations^  che 
ingiuriare  la  vojlra  virtu  : la  quaT  prego , che  hah * 
biacaro  il  defiderio  ch*io  ho  di  predicarlo. 

Di  Venetia , Il  xv.  bi  Settembre  1537* 

t(  divine  mouth  : I fee  it  like  two  arrows*  one  of  falvation, 
the  other  of  damnation ; rapidly  flying  downwards  in 
“ its  vindictive  wrath,  darting  on  the  elemental  machine^ 
44  and,  with  loud  claps  of  thunder,  driking  creation  to  ruins  : 
4 4 I fee  the  lights  of  paradife,  and  the  furnaces  of  the  abyfs* 
46  glaring  amidd  the  palpable  darknefs  which  involves  the 
44  ethereal  expanfe.  So  that  the  thoughts  raifed  in  me  by  the 
44  imagery  of  the  dedruCtion  attending  the  lad  day,  intimate 
44  to  me,  44  If  thou  feared  and  trembled  thus  whild  only 
44  beholding  Buonaruoti’s  works,  how  will  thou  fhudder  and 
“ fear  when  thou  {halt  fee  the  Omnipotent  Being  himfelf  lit 
44  in  judgment  ?” 

44  But  do  you  think,  fir,  that,  though  I have  made  a vow 
44  never  to  fee  Rome  again,  my  drong  defire  of  feeing  fuch  a 
44  pidure  will  not  break  that  vow?  Yes,  fooner  than  thus 
44  affront  your  incomparable  {kill,  I will  give  the  lye  to  my 
44  refolution  ; and  I beg  your  kind  approbation  of  my  defire 
44  to  celebrate  your  talents. 

44  Venice,  the  1 5th  of  Sepember,  1537.'’ 
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* The  paintings  of  Sixtus’s  chapel  reminded 
me  of  the  Salle  Royale,  which  ferves  as  a diftri- 
bution  to  the  chapel,  and  the  apartments  adjoin- 
ing to  Bernini’s  great  ftair-cafe.  The  reafons  of 
that  appellation  being  given  to  this  hall,  are  at 
Rome  a riddle,  folved  only  by  the  will  or  fancy 
of  the  pope  who  built  it.  But,  from  the  paint- 
ings which  are  fpread  all  over  it,  an  attentive 
eye  is  at  no  lofs  to  fee  into  thofe  reafons  : thefe 
paintings  reprefent  the  feveral  triumphs  of  the 
Roman  church  over  its  enemies,  of  whom  crowned 
heads  are  made  the  majority. 

Sculpture. — Sculpture  has  now  little  elfetodo 
at  Rome  befides  copying  antiques  for  foreigners  j 
and  being  {lightly  performed,  no  better  are  they 
paid.  The  laft  pontificate  was  a bad  time  both 
for  fculpture  and  painting.  The  real  Mectenases 
of  the  fine  arts  are  thofe,  among  the  rich  and  great, 
who  build  and  embellifh  their  houfes.  The  pro- 
dudtion  of  mailer-pieces  depends  not  in  the  lead 
on  their  knowledge  and  tafte  : they  are  atchieved 
by  the  emulation  which  the  great  number  of  un- 
dertakings excites  among  artifts : this  emulation 
had  the  like  effedt  in  Greece,  and  efpecially  at 
Athens,  where  every  petty  citizen  employed  paint- 
ers, fculptors,  and  engravers.  In  a word,  to  ufe 
the  comparifon  which  Socrates  applied  to  himfelf, 
builders  are  the  accoucheurs  * of  the  artifts  ideas. 

The  greateft  accoucheurs  of  this  kind,  which 
modern  “Rome  has  to  boaft  of,  in  the  fixteenth 
century  were  Julius  II.  EeoX.  Sixtus  V.  and 
in  the  laft,  Urban  VIII.  and  Alexander  VII.  All 
the  great  artifts  of  Italy,  all  the  known  mafter- 
pieces,  belong  to  one  or  other  of  thefe  pontificates. 

* Men-mkhvives, 
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In  the  two  laft  flourilhed  Bernini  and  Algar- 
di  (q).  The  latter  was  under  the  former  ; but,  if 
their  talents  are  to  be  judged  of  by  their  works, 
Algardi  was  fuperior  in  many  refpefts.  His  Attila 
is  perhaps  the  grandeft  piece  that  fculpture  ever 
produced.  Among  all  the  wonders  of  St.  Peter’s 
there  are  few  or  none  which  come  up  to  it.  In 
the  very  eflfays  of  that  artifan  you  fee  nothing  of 
that  ambiguity  and  tamenefs  objected  to  thofe  left 
by  Bernini  at  Naples  : for  inftance,  that  coloflus 
of  a virgin  in  the  Carthufian  monaftery.  The 
latter,  when  his  powers  were  at  their  height,  ne- 
ver performed  any  thing  more  beautiful,  or  more 
energetic,  than  the  two  figures  of  natural  bignefs, 
at  the  altar-piece  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Victories  (r) 
in  the  'Therm a Dioclefiana  : he  has  taken  the  very 
inftant  when  a cherub  lets  fly  an  inflamed  arrow  at 
St.  Terefa’s  heart.  At  the  feet  of  the  angel,  who 
is  reprefented  Handing,  half  naked,  finding,  and 
of  a celeftial  beauty,  lies  the  Carmelite  nun  in  a 
trance,  ftretched  at  full  length  upon  the  ground, 
with  her  bread:  prodigioufly  raifed,  and  in  a fort  of 
palpitation  ; her  eyes  reverfed  \ all  the  nerves  and 
fibres  of  her  body  under  a contraction,  which 
appears  in  the  diforder  of  her  features,  of  her 
whole  perfon,  anckthe  feveral  parts  of  her  drapery : 
the  imprefiion  of  the  trance  is  ihewn  even  in  the 
toe  of  the  left  foot,  being  extended  out  of  the  al- 
tar-piece. If  Bernini  took  the  model  of  this  con- 

(q)  I looked  for  this  mailer’s  name  in  le  Diflionnaire  des 
Beaux  Arts , but  could  only  find  that  of  Aldegraef. 

( r)  This  Madonna  was  brought  from  Germany,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  lafl  century,  by  a bare-footed  Carmelite.  To 
this  image,  and  their  prayers  to  it,  the  Romans  attribute  every 
advantage  gained  by  the  Chriftians  over  the  Turks,  ever  fince 
the  battle  of  Lepanto,  inclufive. 
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vulfion  from  nature,  his  having  hit  on,  and  fixed 
its  rapidity,  is  the  highefb  pitch  of  art  : if  it  be 
the  work  of  his  ftrong  imagination,  it  is  not  lefs 
wonderful,  that  he  fhould  have  fo  perfectly  repre- 
fented  the  movements  of  thofe  corrvulfions,  the 
fight  of  which  was  referved  for  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, or  that  he  fhould  fo  well  have  filled  up  the 
fketch  drawn  by  Virgil  in  his  pi&ureof  the  Sybil: 

Non  vultuSy  non  color  unus , 

Nec  compta  manfere  coma  ; fed  peblus  ahhelum 
Et  rabie  fera  cordd  tument . 

Nothing  is  more  amazing  than  that  fuch  a piece 
fhould  Hand  in  fuch  a place,  the  pannel  of  an  altar. 

In  the  Piazza  Navona,  a vault,  faid  to  be  the 
very  fornix  where  St.  Agnes  was  expofed  to  the  bru- 
tality of  the  Pretorian  foldiers,  is  now  a little  chapel, 
the  altar  of  which  has  no  other  ornament  than  an 
image  of  the  faint  in  femi-relievo,  almoft  as  big  as 
life,  and  quite  naked  ; but  her  long  trefles  feern 
accidentally  to  cover  fome  parts  of  a moft  beautiful 
body.  Algardi  has  accompanied  this  critical  fitua- 
tion  with  an  air  of  decency,  pudicity,  and  fan&ity, 
perfectly  fuitable  to  the  figure,  and  the  place 
it  Hands  in. 

The  laft  fculptor  who  did  the  moft  bufinefs  at 
Rome,  and  has  acquired  a growing  reputation,  is 
Peter  le  Gros,  a native  of  France,  who  died  at 
Rome,  1719,  aged  fifty  years.  His  fate  was 
like  that  of  the  famous  Pouffin  : the  fame  caufes, 
that  is,  the  fame  jealoulies,  the  fame  malignant 
pradtices,  induced  both  to  leave  their  country, 
and  determined  them  to  fettle  at  Rome,  which 
was  fo  wife  as  to  avail  itfelf  of  their  country’s 
■ ingratitude.- 
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St.  Luke’s  Academy. — The  kind  of  ina&ivity 
Into  which  the  fine  arts  are  fallen  at  Rome,  has 
made  no  alteration  in  the  condition  of  St.  Luke’s 
academy,  in  which  are  cultivated  the  three  daugh- 
ters of  Defign  ; Painting,  Sculpture,  and  Archi- 
tecture. This  academy  was  founded  in  the  fif- 
teenth century  by  Mutiano,  an  able  m after  of  the 
Roman  fchool.  In  the  laft  century  its  reputation 
was  raifed  by  Pietro  de  Cortona,  and  in  the  pre- 
fent  it  has  received  a con  fide  r able  encouragement 
in  the  prizes  inftituted  by  Clement  XI.  for  the 
pupils  of  the  three  arts. 

On  one  fide  of  the  church  of  St.  Martin,  which 
belongs  to  this  academy,  are  feveral  contiguous 
apartments  for  its  fchools.  The  principal  piece  is 
a vaft  hall,  the  fides  of  which  are  covered  with  the 
performances  of  academicians.  In  a clofet  is  kept 
Raphael’s  head,  as  taken  out  of  his  tomb  feveral 
years  after  his  death.  Over  this  relique,  on  which 
the  academy  places  a very  great  value,*  is  cardinal 
Bern  bo’s  famous  diftich  : 

Hie  ilk  eft  Raphael , timuit  quo  fofpite  vinci 
Rerum  magna  parens,  & moriente  mori. 

I don’t  know  whether  M.  Rollin,  or  P.  Bouhours,* 
have  ever  brought  this  high-flown  diftich  to  the 
teft : I am  inclined  to  doubt  whether  it  would  have 
turned  out  to  its  advantage. 

On  the  1 8th  of  September  I partook,  jointly 
with  all  Rome,  of  the  fpectacie  exhibited  by  the 
academy,  for  the  nineteenth  diftribution  of  the 
prizes  founded  by  Clement  XL  •,  a fpedlacle  per- 
formed with  that  grandeur  and  magnificence  which 
the  Roman  genius  ftill  retains.  The  large  hall  inf 
Col.  IL  IVl  the 
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the  Capitol  was  the  fcene  of  the  exhibition  : it  was 
hung  ail  over  with  crimfon  damafk  and  velvet, 
edged  with  broad  gold  lace  and  fringes,  and  il- 
luminated with  luftres  and  branches : at  one  end 
of  it  was  a femi-circular  ejirade,  or  fmall  theatre,  in 
the  centre  of  which  flood  a chair  of  ftate,  and  over* 
it  the  portrait  of  the  reigning  pope  under  a canopy, 
than  which  nothing  could  be  richer  ; over  it  a gal- 
lery •,  all  concurring  to  the  general  decoration  of 
the  hall.  Facing  the  theatre  were  placed,  likewife 
in  the  form  of  a femi-circle,  fauteuils  for  the  car- 
dinals •,  and  on  the  right  and  left  two  galleries, 
one  for  the  pretender,  who  at  Rome  is  ftyled  King 
of  England  ; the  other  for  embaffadors  and  foreign 
minifters.  Twenty  cardinals,  who  honoured  the 
ceremony  with  their  prefence,  having  feated  them- 
felves,  the  Arcadia , or  the  fociety  of  the  Arcadians, 
took  their  places  along  the  firft  feat  of  the  theatre. 
The  academy  of  St.  Luke,  which  was  at  the  ex- 
pence of  the  fpedtacle,  filled  the  fecond.  Mon- 
fignor  Carrara  mounted  the  roftrum ; and  im- 
mediately from  the  gallery  was  heard  a fym- 
phony  compofed  for  the  occafion,  and  executed 
by  the  beft  inftruments  in  Rome.  This  was  fuc- 
ceeded  by  an  Italian  oration  delivered  by  M.  Car- 
rarra,  and  which  lafted  about  half  an  hour.  In  it 
the  orator  fet  forth  the  eminent  fervices  which  the 
fine  arts  have  received  from  religion,  and  thole 
which  the  fine  arts  render  to  religion.  A frefh 
fymphony  proclaimed  the  diftribution  of  the  prizes, 
which  are  filver  medals  of  different  models,  nine 
for  three  elaiTes  in  painting,  and  a like  number 
for  fculpture  and  architecture.  On  an  Italian,, 
and  efpecially  a Roman,  being  called,  the  hall 
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rang  with  fhouts,  clap'5,  &c,  but  a young  French- 
man (M.  Berton  of  Befanfon)  having  been  called 
up  for  the  firft  prize  of  the  firft  clafs  of  fculpture, 
thefe  applaufesfubfided  into  a deep  filence,  which 
afterwards  rofe  to  a murmur.  This  filence  ani- 
mated all  the  foreigners  who  were  at  the  ceremony, 
-and  they  loudly  exprefled  their  pleafure  at  a Spa- 
niard’s obtaining  the  next  prize.  Two  French 
ydliths,  and  a young  arti'ft  from  Scotland,  were 
iikewife  crowned  in  different  claffes.  The  diftri- 
butionof  the  prizes  was  performed  by  the  cardinals, 
from  whom  the  conquerors  came  to'  receive  them, 
and  who  could  not  but  be  charmed  with  the  conde- 
fcenfion,  kindnels,  and  Commendations  with  which 
their  eminences  accompanied  this  ceremony:  Af- 

ter another  fymphony,  and  in  the  midft  of  frefh  ac- 
clammations,  the  Arcadians  read,  in  turns,  fon- 
nets,  and  fome  other  pieces  compofed  by  them,  in 
honour  of  the  fine  arts  and  the  viftors  ; for,  all 
over  Italy,  a function,  a country  wake,  the  fefti- 
val  of  a fraternity,  a monk  or  nun’s  taking  the  ha- 
bit, a thefts  or  any  collegiate  aft,  produces  fonnets: 
fuch  a ceremony  without  a fonnet  would  be  a par- 
tridge without  orange. 

The  emphafis  with  which  thefe  produftions  are 
read,  elpecially  by  their  authors,  was  obferved  to’ 
the  height  in  thofe  which  followed  the  diftribution 
of  the  prizes.  The  fonnets  amounted  to  twenty ; 
and  with  them  was  intermixed  a very  poetical  pre- 
diction on  the  viciffitudes  of  the  Capitol,  which 
abbe  Golt  put  in  the  mouth  of  Saturn  •,  and  an  in- 
genious dialogue  by  abbe  Pezzi,  between  him  and 
the  Marcus  Aurelius  in  the  Capitol,  on  the  gran- 
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deur  of  modern  Rome.  The  dialogue  ended  in 
the  following  verfes  : 

Se  il  Tarpeo  di  virtude  e Ji  fecondo , 

Se  i figli  tuoi  vantan  ft  bel  ardire , 

Sempre , 6 Roma , farai  fcuola  del  mondo. 

Among  the  fonnets  I took  notice  of  two,  the 
thought  of  which  feemed  to  me  new,  appofite,  and 
well  expreffed.  In  the  former  the  anonymous  au- 
thor made  a reply  to  thefe  verfes  of  Virgil,  Excu- 
dent  alii  fpirantia  molliiis  ara,  &c.  and  to  the  pre- 
diction contained  in  them,  which  not  a little  de- 
preciates, the  obje£t  of  the  feftival.  The  author  of 
the  fecond  was  Dr.  Melani,  who  introduced  Poe- 
try complaining  to  Painting  and  Sculpture  of  the 
prefent  difparity  of  their  fortune.  This  fonnet  bids 
fair  to  pafs  the  Alps. 

And?  io  feggo  fublime  in  Campidoglio , 

Pingo  e fcolpifco  ancl '?  io.  Se  la  poffente 
Cetra  mi  reco  in  man , fracco  Vorgoglio 
Eel  'Tempo , e rendo  al  Di  le  forme  fpente. 

§htel  che  voi  fate , and?  io  far  poffo  e foglio  j 
Md  crefce  ilmio  valor.  Eel  gran  Clemente 

Voi  non  potete , io  ben  potro , fe  vogtio , 

Co ’ i carmi  effigiar  Paugufta  mente. 

Noi  fiam  forelle  al  par  ben  nate  e onefte 
Md  chi  fu  i mar  mi  o fulle  tele  fuday 
Oltre  honor , cibo  ne  tragge  e vejie. 

Per  me  viene  ogni  eta  femprepiu  cruday 
Che  io  piena  d'aura  e dd armonia  celefle 
Mi  veggo  in  mezzo  d voi  povera  e nuda. 
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Studies  and  Literature — Of  all  the  cities  in 
Europe  it  is  at  Rome  alone  that  literature  h tis  con- 
dandy  met  with  aids,  refources,  encouragements, 
and  objects  of  employment.  Accordingly,  it  is 
the  only  one  which  can  reckon  an  uninterrupted 
feries  of  celebrated  literati.  If  this  fucceffion  be 
not  equally  lhining  through  all  its  periods,  yet, 
even  in  the  mod  obfcure,  Rome  was  {till  the 
depofitary  of  learning ; and  it  is  fhe  from  whom 
have  always  ilTued  the  fird  fcintillations,  which 
have  been  produdive  of  the  mod  fignal  im- 
provements. 

Since  the  lad,  in  which  Nicholas  V.  and  his 
fucceflbrs  had  fo  great  a fhare,  fcientific  affidanccs 
and  refources  have  greatly  increafed  at  Rome. 
Colleges,  fchools,  feminaries,  public  and  private 
libraries,  every  thing  concurs  to  infpire  youth  with 
a tade  for  fcience  and  literature,  and  to  facilitate 
the  culture  of  the  intellects, 

Befides  the  Vatican  library,  which  both  for  the 
ftores  of  learning  in  all  kinds  contained  in  it,  and 
the  manner  of  accommodating  the  public,  may  be 
looked  on  as  the  capital  library  in  the  univerfe, 
thofe  of  La  Sapienza,  the  Propaganda,  the  Au- 
gudinians,  the  Cazanate  at  the  Minerva,  &c,  are 
open  every  day,  morning  and  evening. 

Cardinal  Cazanate,  the  founder  of  the  lad, 
has  fliewed  a munificence  becoming  a fovereign  in 
the  funds  for  its  maintenance  and  its  increafe  ; in 
the  falaries  of  the  librarians  and  their  affidants  ; 
and  in  founding  two  led  are  drips,  in  which  eight 
doctors  of  different  nations,  that  is,  the  choice  of 
the  whole  Dominican  order,  daily  declaim  on  St. 
Thomas’s  dodrine.  The  fird  objed  which  pre- 
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fents  itfelf  to  the  eye  on  entering  into  this  fpa- 
cious  hall,  and  no  lefs  fplendid  than  fpacious, 
is  the  ftatue  of  the  founder  inviting  the  lovers 
of  literature  to  make  ufe  of  the  helps  which  he 
has  provided  for  them.  This  ftatue  is  of  white 
marble,  as  big  as  life,  and  intirely  worthy  of  Le 
Gros  the  artift,  who  has  improved  the  exadt  like- 
nefs  with  an  air  of  grandeur  and  benevolence, 
dignity  and  affability. 

The  private  libraries  are  lefs  ufeful  to  the  learned 
in  the  quantity  and  choice  of  the  books,  than  by 
the  eafinefs  of  admiffion,  and  politenefs  of  the  li- 
brarians. Such  are  the  Pamphili,  Barberini, 
Borghefe,  Chigi,  Aitieri,  Albani  libraries,  &c. 

I ought  to  have  reckoned,  even  among  the  pub- 
lic libraries,  that  of  the  Corfini  palace,  though 
it  be  fo  only  per  la  cortefia  of  the  noble  proprietors. 
It  is  open  every  day,  and  at  every  hour,  under 
the  diredtion  of  mefiieurs  Bottari  and  Foggini, 
who  divide  their  attendance  between  that  and  the 
Vatican.  The  refpectable  age  of  the  former  ren- 
ders him  at  Rome  what  Neftor  was  in  the  camp  of 
the  Greeks.  He  is  a great  divine,  of  an  exem- 
plary piety,  verfed  in  all  learning  the  profound 
and  elegant,  of  fine  judgment,  and  with  all  the 
Florentine  amenity  ; fo  that  his  converfation,  his 
informations,  his  advice,  are  equally  efteemed  by 
the  learned,  the  literati , the  arrifts,  natives  and 
foreigners.  The  abbe  Foggini,  fo  well  knov/n 
to  the  learned  world  by  his  fine  edition  of  the 
Medicean  Virgil,  and  the  collection  of  the  works 
on  the  belief  of  the  church  of  Rome  concerning 
Grace,  is  equally  able,  and  equally  ready,  to  ob- 
lige thole  who  ftand  in  need  of  his  affiftance. 
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The  head  houfes  of  orders  have  generally  va- 
luable colledlions  of  books,  and  are  very  eafy  of 
accefs.  I fhall  mention  only  that  of  the  fathers  of 
the  oratory,  which  has  produced  the  works  of  the 
cardinals  Baronius  and  Bona,  thofe  of  father  Ray- 
naldi.  See.  and  in  which  are  preferved  all  their  ma- 
terials and  manulcripts.  The  librarian  was  about 
publifhing  the  letters  and  different  treatifes  of  car- 
dinal Baronius.  Among  the  latter  I perilled  one, 
written  with  great  folidity  and  force,  inferibed  to 
Clement  VIII.  on  the  neceffity  of  granting  the  ab- 
folution,  which  Henry  IV.  king  of  France  had 
long  been  foliciting.  I was  affured,  that  this  trea- 
tife  was  what  mainly  determined  the  pope  to  make 
an  end  of  that  great  affair.  I have  forgot  the 
French  embaffador’s  reafon  in  declining  the  dedi- 
cation, for  which  the  editor  defired  his  permiffion. 

About  thirty  years  ago  Rome  had  three  cardi- 
nals particularly  diftinguifhed  for  their  opulence 
in  books ; Davia,  Gualterio,  Imperial!  : the  fir  ft 
was  always  reading,  and  never  wrote  any  thing  •, 
the  fecond  was  always  writing,  and  never  read  ; 
and  the  third  neither  read  nor  wrote.  Flis  li- 
brary now  belongs  to  cardinal  Spinelli,  who,  both 
for  the  learned  and  himfelf,  makes  that  ufe  of 
it  which  becomes  a nobleman  of  his  learning, 
judgment,  and  communicative  affability.  This 
valuable  treafure  is  under  the  fuperintendency  of 
M.  Simeoli,  his  theologian,  and  one  of  the  fir  ft 
divines  of  the  Roman  communion. 

In  that  of  cardinal  Paffionei,  fo  well  known  to 
all  Europe,  were  colle£led  the  beft,  the  fcarceff, 
and  the  mod;  remarkable  performances  in  all 
kinds,  and  all  languages  ancient  and  modern,  the 
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Jefuit  writers  excepted.  Of  thefe  the  cardinal 
would  often  boaft  that  he  had  not  fo  much  as  one. 
In  forming  this  ineftimable  library  he  had  em- 
ployed all  intervals  from  bufinefs,  his  travels,  his 
long  ftay  in  all  the  parts  of  Europe,  the  intereft 
of  his  rank,  and  the  connexions  arifing  from  his 
poll  as  librarian  to  the  Vatican,  and  fecretary  of 
the  briefs.  He  was  his  own  librarian,  and  knew 
every  book  as  perfectly  as  if  they  had  not  been 
above  a hundred.  His  doing  the  honours  of  it 
himfelf  Was  the  more  pleafing  to  the  learned,  as 
no  body  could  better  affiil  and  enlarge  their  views. 

One  of  Benedift  the  XIVth’s  chief  diverfions  was 
to  put  cardinal  Paffionei  in  furia , by  attacking 
him  in  what  he  moft  valued  himfelf  on,  his  books. 
His  palace  and  apartment  overlooking  that  of  the 
cardinal,  put  him  in  the  way  of  enjoying  that  en- 
tertainment at  pleafure. 

Elis  eminence  had  fome  original  anecdotes  of 
letters  written  by  the  celebrated  father  Paul  Sarpi’s 
own  hand.  Ele  took  a delight  in  frequently  quo- 
ting fcraps  of  thefe  letters,  as  exciting  a curiofity 
which  he  never  could  be  prevailed  on  to  gratify. 
He  even  could  not  be  brought  to  it  by  feli- 
citations and  inftances,  which  the  pope  himfelf 
had  made  to  him  in  the  name  of  the  learned 
procurator  Fofcarini  (s).  The  pope,  turning  this 
refiftance  to  a double  advantage,  that  is,  obli- 
ging M.  Fofcarini  and  teafing  the  cardinal, 
found  means  to  convey  out  of  his  library  that 
volume  of  which  he  was  fo  very  chary,  placing 
in  its  room  another,  the  outfide  of  which  was 
perfectly  like  it.  On  this  fuccefs,  the  cardinal 
( s)  Since  Doge  of  Venice. 

being 
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being  one  clay  with  him,  he  turned  the  converfa- 
don  on  Fra.  Paolo  and  his  letters.  The  cardinal, 
as  ufual,  with  great  pleafure  mentioned  fome  paf- 
fages,  and  the  pope  feemed  to  doubt  of  the  reality: 
Paffionei  infixed,  Benedict  denied  ; till  at  laft  the 
cardinal,  wrought  up  to  the  heat  which  was  in- 
tended, ftarted  up,  fhot  away  to  his  library,  and 
returned  with  the  volume  of  letters  in  his  hand, 
but,  to  his  aftonilhment,  found  it  only  a blank. 
The  torrent  of  his  indignation  bore  down  all  de- 
corum : he  broke  out  into  the  molt  violent  invec- 
tives and  menaces,  'which  the  pope,  after  a while 
indulging  his  humour,  could  fcarce  put  a ftop  to 
by  very  condefcending  excufes,  and  returning  him 
t;he  real  volume.  He  daily  received  books  from 
all  parts  of  Europe ; and  the  contents  of  every 
invoice,  Giacomino,  his  librarian,  ufed  to  lay 
on  a table  appointed  for  that  purpofe  in  the  firft 
room  of  his  library.  His  firft  bufinefs,  on  rifing, 
was  to  look  into  thefe  books,  and  put  them  up 
in  their  proper  places.  In  the  height  of  Bufem- 
baum’s  affair,  the  pope  found  means  to  convey  a 
copy  of  the  Jefuit’s  work  among  the  books  which 
the  cardinal  was  to  look  into.  On  the  fight  of 
this  work,  the  cardinal 

Improvifum  afpris  veluti  qui  fentibus  anguem 

Preffit  humi  niiens  

Obfiupuit , retroque  pedem  cum  voce  reprejfit. 

Being  a little  recovered  from  the  tumult  of 
paffion,  which  fuch  a hateful  objefl  had  excited  in 
him,  he  rings,  and  calls  his  librarian  : Giacomino 
fiaftening  to  him,  he  orders  him  to  open  the  win- 
dow, and  with  all  his  force  throws  poor  Bufem- 
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baum  down  into  Monte-Cavallo’s  fquare.  In  the 
midft  of  this  tranfa&ion  the  pope  appears,  and 
gives  him  a very  formal  benedi&ion.  I have 
been  told,  that  the  cardinal  anfwered  this  benedic- 
tion with  a gefture,  which  completed  the  diverfion 
the  pope  had  promifed  himfelf  from  this  fcene. 

The  diftinguifhed  manner,  in  which  his  emi- 
nence received  madame  du  Boccage,  his  afiiduous 
attendance  on  her,  his  eagernefs  to  bring  her  into 
the  bell  companies,  had  fet  all  Rome  in  a wonder. 
The  Roman  ladies  were  not  a little  piqued  at  fee- 
ing a French  woman  thus  leading  in  triumph,  one 
who  never  had  lhewn  them  the  leaft  regard,  and 
who,  in  no  very  obliging  manner,  roundly  made 
known  to  them  the  reafon  of  fuch  a preference. 
The  pope  did  not  fail  of  availing  himfelf  of  this 
metamorpholis  : when  the  cardinal  went  out  in  a 
coach  with  madame  du  Boccage,  he  took  care  to 
be  at  his  window,  and  give  them  a double  benedic- 
tion, faying  he  had  even  declared  himfelf  the  car- 
dinal’s rival,  pretending  to  be  as  good  a judge  of 
the  lady’s  merit  as  himfelf.  The  eagernefs  with 
which  thefe  two  odtogenarians  vied  with  each  other 
in  this  intercourfe,  rendered  it  fomething  more  than 
entertaining  to  the  charming  objedc  of  it,  who, 
both  in  the  regard  lhewn  to  her  every  where, 
and  in  the  prefents  Ihe  received  from  the  pope  at 
her  departure,  was  treated  as  a princefs.  The 
cardinal  has  more  than  once  faid  to  me  in  our 
airings  in  St.  Peter’s  area,  “ Here  madame  du 
“ Boccage  and  I have  often  taken  an  airing  toge- 
44  ther  •,  I was  her  fquire.  All  thefe  fcoundrels 
44  faid  that  I was  in  love  with  her ; and  indeed  they 
^ faid  no  more  than  what  was  true  : but  it  was 

“ no; 
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P not  the  beauty  and  attraftives  of  the  fex  which  I 
(£  loved  in  her  ; no,  it  was  the  amiable  qualities  of 
“ her  nation,  heightened  by  a noble  -affemblage  of 
“ various  learning  and  exquifite  talents.” 

With  a greater  compafs  of  learning,  a longer 
ftay  at  Rome  might  have  given  me  a confiderable 
infight  into  the  prefent  ftate  cf  the  faiences  and 
literature  in  this  city.  I inquired  after  fome  cir- 
cumftances  of  the  author  of  Ricciardetto's  life ; the 
laft  epic  poem  that  Italy  has  produced,  and  where- 
in is  revived  all  that  natural  turn  and  fprightli- 
nefs,  which  procured  fuch  reputation  to  the  Mor- 
gante , the  Furiofo , and  other  Italian  mafter-pieces 
of  that  kind.  I very  innocently  met  with  an  op- 
portunity of  being  convinced,  that  the  poet  had 
taken  the  originals  of  moll  of  the  characters  in  his 
poem  from  nature,  and  from  perfons  known  to  him. 
The  capital  of  them  all  is,  according  to  the  liberty 
taken  by  the  Italians,  not  the  hero  whofe  name  the 
poem  bears,  but  one  Ferrau^  or  Ferragus , a giant, 
whofe  character  is  a ft  range  but  natural  medley, 
with  all  the  good  and  bad  qualities  common  to  one 
of  ftrong  paffions,  and  a ftranger  to  the  yoke  of 
education.  Being  full  of  this  character,  as  we 
read  the  book  every  night,  it  came  into  my  head 
one  day  to  alk  a pf  rfon  of  the  firft  rank  in  Rome 
who  the  original  of  Ferrau  might  be:  “ Fie!  fir,” 
anfwered  he  fupercilioufiy,  “■  fie!  mere  fluff  and 
“ trafh.”  On  that  very  day  I happened  to  hear 
that  this  perfonage  was  himfelf  the  original,  which 
J had  been  inquiring  after. 

The  author  of  this  poem,  Monfignor  F ortinguerra, 
has  concealed  his  name  under  the  Greek  difguife 
of  CarteromacQ.  He  had  gradually  rifen  to  the 
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upper  prelacy.  His  poem,  which,  after  taking 
him  up  a long  time,  undoubtedly  fhortened  his 
life,  would  have  raifed  him  to  the  purple  in  the 
age  when  the  Bembos,  the  La  Cafas,  the  Bibienas, 
' obtained  it  by  the  florid  fhrubberies  of  an  enter- 
taining literature  j but  different  times,  different 
cuftoms.  Clement  XI.  was  very  fond  of  M.  For- 
tinguerra ; and,  as  he  made  him  the  companion 
of  his  chearful  intervals,  had  contributed  to  his 
promotion.  Clement  XII.  found  him  engaged 
in  his  Ricciardetto , urged  him  to  continue  it,  and 
gave  him  expectations  of  the  purple  : however, 
he  failed  of  it  in  a promotion,  at  which  it  had  been 
formerly  promifed  him.  The  pope  excufed  him-* 
felf,  but  with  the  ftrongeft  affurances  of  his  fuc- 
eeeding  in  the  next  : ftill  he  met  with  a fecond 
difappointment ; and  this  negleCt  throwing  him 
into  defpair,  he  gave  himfelf  up  to  vexation,  fo 
that  a lingering  difeafe,  its  confequence,  carried 
him  to  the  grave.  When  he  was  very  near  it,  the 
pope  fent  one  of  his  chamberlains  with  a compli- 
ment to  encourage  him,  and  with  a firm  promife 
of  granting  him  this  iong-wifhed-for  purple.  At 
this  promife,  the  fick  perfon  turning  about,  and  lift- 
ing up  the  fheet  which  covered  him,  made  an 
explofion  like  that  of  Horace’s  truncus  ficulnusy 
and  faid  to  the  meffenger,  Eccovi  la  rifpofta  : bon 
wiaggio  eper  lei  e per  mi  * After  M.  Fortinguerra 
had  begun  his  Ricciardetto  he  ufed  to  carry  it  about 
with  him,  and  all  places  were  alike  for  his  work- 
ing at  it.  In  vifits,  which  run  away  v^ith  a great 
part  of  a prelate’s  time,  and  in  the  various  fundi  iom 

* “ That's  your  anfwer  ■,  there  will  fooa  be  an  end  to  us 
**  Ijoth.,’- 


which 


Which  take  up  the  remainder,  he  would  be  draw- 
ing up  a battle,  a nodturnal  meeting,  or  be  de- 
fcribing  a noon,  a dawn,  and  all  thofe  vague  pieces 
which  form  the  borra  of  Italian  poems.  Could  he 
have  imagined  that  cardinal  Lambertini  was  to 
have  fucceeded  Clement  XII.  that  hope  would 
have  fupported  him,  as,  from  a friendfbip  founded 
on  a conformity  of  temper,  difpofition  and  ta- 
lents, and  cemented  by  a familiar  acquaintance, 
there  was  nothing  which  he  might  not  have 
expected. 

Italy  always  had,  and  Rome  ftiii  has,  mprovi- 
fatori  ; that  is,  poets,  who,  like  Alexanders 
Cherilus,  compofe  and  repeat  two  or  three  hum 
dred  extempore  verfes  on  any  fubject  \ a talent, 
which  however  is  not  fo  much  to  the  praife  of 
thofe  who  pride  themfelves  in  it,  as  of  the  lan- 
guage which  is  fo  copious  and  verfatile  as  to 
anfwer  all  the  varieties  of  fuch  a knack,  which 
Cicero  has  termed  audax  negstium  & impudens . 
There  is  reafon  to  hope,'  that  the  prefent  prevalence 
of  a juft  take,  and  a fpirit  of  confidence  in  the 
republic  of  letters,  will  at  length  profcribe  the  frk 
voloufnefs  of  thefe  improvifatori , which  too  much 
abounds  in  molt  literary  differtations  of  Italian 
growth  •,  and  that  thefe  differtations  will  keep  to 
what  they  promife  to  treat  of,  and  for  the  future 
not  fo  eafily  admit  common-place,  parade  of 
fcience,  and  things  trite  and  vulgar. 

Latinity  at  Rome  fhines  in  all  its  ancient  luftre. 
The  Ccriphtei  in  this  kind  are  M.  Buonamici,  whofe 
Latin  hiitory  of  the  two  lad  Italian  wars  is  known' 
to  every  body  •,  Monfigncr  Giacomelli,  the  author 
of  two  or  three  excellent  pieces  worthy  of  the  age 
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of  the  Bembos  and  Sadolets ; father  Serrai,  of  the 
oratory  of  St.  Jerome,  &c.-  At  my  leaving  Rome, 
I was  favoured*  with  the  firft  copy  of  the  Life  of 
the  Illuftrious  Gravina,  which  the  latter  was  pub- 
lilhing..  The  Latinity  of  this  Life  does  honour  to 
the  literary  hero  whom' it  celebrates. 

Natural  h'iftory  has  long  been  cultivated  in 
Italy,  where  the  learned  Aldrovandus  opened  a 
fchool  to  which  Europe  owes  its  firft  inclination  to 
phyfical  inquiries. 

Rome  was  the  centre  of  feveral  of  thofe  branches 
of  fcience,  which  Italy  communicated  to  the 
reft-  of  Europe.  There  is  now  a complaint,  that 
fome  communities,  who  are  particularly  inverted 
with  the  education  of  youth,  feem  not  fo  much  to 
itiifid  training  them  to  the  feiences  and  literature, 
as  to  infinuate  themfelves  into  their  good  opinion 
and  efteem,  and  inftil  into  them  a blind  devoted- 
nefs  to  their  mafters  in  a word,  to  hood-wink  pa- 
rents from  feeing  the  errors  of  this  futile  education, 
and  mifiead  them  in  their  ideas  of  their  children’s 
progrefs,  by  afting  plays,  which  only  exercife 
the  memory,,  without  inftructing  the  mind,  or 
mending  the  heart. 

I happened  to  be  at  the  a£ts  of  the  profeflors  of 
the  Roman  college,  on  opening  their  claffes  in 
1758.  The  rhetorician  made  a Latin  fpeech  in 
profe,  and  then  proceeded  to  a declamation,  in 
Alexandrine  verfes,  againft  fonnet-makers  and 
poets,  who  conceit  themfelves  Horaces  and  Vir- 
gils,  without  any  previous  trial  of  genius,  or  fund 
of  literature.  The  logician,  after  a long  dif* 
eourfe,  in  bad  profe,  on  the  intenfe  labour  which 
ghilofophy  requires,  on  the  diforders,  and  parti- 
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cularly  the  head-achs,  occafioned  by  fuch  labour, 
repeated  a long  poem,  in  hexameters  and  penta- 
meters, on  the  remedy  of  thofe  diforders ; that 
is,  coffee,  and  the  belt  way  of  making  it : above 
fifty  of  the  pentameters  ended  in  the  word  Cibus 
in  all  its  cafes,  plural  and  lingular  * which  form  an 
iambic.  The  jejunenefs  of  this  compofition,  with 
the  poet’s  fnuffling  monotony,  were  more  than  I 
could  Hand,  fo  that  I took  myfelf  away. 

Cardinal  Cavalchini,  whom  his  devotednefs  to 
the  direftors  of  this  college,  has  put  by  the  tiara, 
had  two  nephews  there,  in  one  of  the  upper 
forms.  One  day  it  came  into  his  mind  to  examine 
them  about  literature  and  religion  (t)\  and  he 
found  them  both  fo  very  ignorant,  that,  to  the 
great  furprife  of  all  Rome,  he  fent  them  away  to 
the  univerfity  of  Turin.  A very  fignal,  but 
fruitlefs  fatisfaftion,  was  given  to  him  in  difmifling 
from  the  college  father  Carraffa,  his  nephews  im- 
mediate preceptor. 

Population  and  Trade. — Rome  in  circumfer- 
ence is  not  lefs  than  three  French  leagues  : it  con- 
tains three  hundred  and  fixty-feven  churches,  con- 
vents, chapels,  &c.  Of  thefe  are  feventy-five  paro- 
chial, eleven  having  chapters,  a hundred  consents 
of  men,  in  fome  of  which  are  no  lefs  than  three 
hundred  religious,  forty-fix  nunneries,  eleven  con- 
fervatories,  twenty- eight  hofpitals,  twenty-four  col- 
leges, and  the  remainder  chapels,  either  belonging 
to  fraternities,  or  for  fome  particular  devotion.  If 
to  fuch  as  live  in  thefe  places,  or  who  officiate  at 
them,  you  add  the  ecclefiaftics  depending  on  the 
pope,  the  caftrati , the  numerous  retinue  of  the 
(t)  This  happened  fmce  Clement  the  XHIth’s  exaltation. 
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court,  of  the  cardinals  and  prelates*  you  at  once 
Conceive  how  Rome  is  peopled  * the  total  of  its 
inhabitants  being  only  about  a hundred  and  twenty, 
or  a hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  fouls. 

This  number  is  kept  up,  not  by  the  children 
born  there,  but  by  Italians,  and  people  of  all 
nations,  flocking  thither  * of  whom  not  a few  fet- 
tle, on  account  of  the  many  helps  and  convenien- 
cies  the  place  affords  to  Iazinefs.  Thefe  reliefs 
cannot  be  fuppofed  very  inviting  to  thofe  quibus  ejl 
domus , fs?  pater , & res  * fo  that,  in  this  refpedt,  it 
is  as  if  Romulus’s  afylurn  ftill  continued  open. 

Rome  has  fome  manufactures,  but  which  do  not 
anfwer  for  exportation  : the  Alice n material  of  thefe 
manufactures  is  generally  but  bad  ; and  the  fluffs 
made  of  it,  though  neither  fightly  nor  ferviceable, 
are  as  dear  as  the  beft  and  the  moil  beautiful  of 
foreign  manufactures.  This  exorbitant  price  is 
chiefly  owing  to  the  long  credit  which  the  Roman 
tradefmen  are  obliged  to  give,  the  buona  mancias 
and  the  prefents  required  of  them  by  the  dome- 
flics  of  the  houfes  which  they  ferve. 

The  only  articles  which  Rome  exports  are  arti- 
ficial flowers,  pomatums,  gloves,  &c.  but  thefe 
conftitute  a trade  of  great  profit. 

It  has  feveral  eonfiderable  houfes  for  banking, 
and  bills  of  exchange  ; and  the  nature  of  the  money 
affairs,  which  Rome  deals  in,  puts  it  in  their  power 
to  keep  the  courfe  of  exchange  very  high. 

Holland  and  Swifferland  fupply  it  with  linen  ; 
England,  with  cloth  : all  it  takes  from  France  is 
the  fluffs  of  Mans : this  is  the  only  article  of  trade 
in  this  country,  of  which  the  Englifh  have  not  yet 
been  able  to  deprive  the  French. 
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JOURNEY  TO  NAPLES 

BY  MONT  GASSING* 

WE  fet  out  from  Rome  for  Naples  in  the  be- 
ginning of  Odtober.  There  are  two  parallel  roads 
leading  to  it  : that  by  Veletri  and  Terraeina  is  the 
moll  frequented  •,  the  other  goes  through  Cignani 
and  near  Mont  Caffino,  which  we  were  for  feeing : 
both  are  equally  a deftruction  to  carriages  ■,  and 
they  who  ride  poll  have  frequent  occafion  to  re- 
member Horace’s  minus  eft  gravis  Appia  tardis. 
We  followed  his  counfel,  and  put  ourfelves  in 
the  hands  of  the  proc  actio , who  at  a fettled  rate 
carries  you  in  a vis-a-vis  to  Naples*  provides  your 
meals,  and  defrays  all  other  cuftomary  expences  ; 
but  at  your  journey’s  end  you  find  yourfelf  ftifB- 
ciently  lajfatus , fed  Hon  fatiatus. 

We  took  Mont  Caffino  road,  making  part  of  a 
caravan  of  five  or  fix  fuch  carriages*  This  way 
runs  along  the  country  of  the  ancient  Hernici, 
which  now  feparates  the  Campania  of  Rome  from 
the  kingdom  of  Naples, 

A N A G N I. 

Anagni  was  one  of  the  mofi  confiderable  towns 
of  this  rocky  country  ; and  Virgil  has  faid  of  it, 
Hernica  faxa  colunt  quos  dives  Anagnia  pafcit *. 
How  this  town,  fince  its  inhabitants  delivered  up 
their  countryman  Boniface  VIII.  to  the  French  and 
Sciara  Colonna,  is  fallen  from  fuch  an  epithet  (if 
it  ever  was  worthy  of  it)  is  well  known.  The 
curfe  which  that  pope  thundered  out  againft  it  for 
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fuch  an  injury,  {till  purfues  it,  though  the  Anag- 
nians  procured  a formal  repeal  of  it  by  Cle- 
ment VII.  It  is  a general  notion  through  Italy, 
that  in  this  place  and  its  territory,  fince  that  male- 
diction, fo  far  from  having  the  plenteous  crops  of 
their  neighbours,  their  profits  do  not  anfwer  their 
charges  and  labour. 

At  the  foot  of  the  mountain  on  whofe  fummit 
Hands  the  town,  our  procaccio  had  prepared  a 
dinner  for  us,  fuch  as  Boniface  might  have  ordered 
for  the  accurfed  objefts  of  his  refentment.  I per- 
fuaded  my  fellow  travellers,  moftly  French,  to 
go  up  to  the  town,  and  take  our  chance  of  faring 
no  better,  and  at  our  own  expence.  After  an 
afcent  of  an  hour  through  very  fine  olive  planta- 
tions, we  reached  the  town.  The  appearance 
immediately  confirmed  the  difadvantageous  ac- 
counts we  had  heard  of  it.  No  Ihelter  for  us  but 
a frightful  cabaret,  where  fome  goats  livers,  lights, 
&c.  were  cooking  for  half-naked  ill-looking  vin- 
tagers, who  came  in  fuccefiively,  and  fat  down,  in 
clubs  of  four  or  five,  at  a great  table  without  any 
table-cloth.  Of  this  table,  and  two  forms  along 
the  fides,  confided  all  the  furniture  of  this  delight- 
ful receptacle  : they  were  as  old  as  Boniface  VIII. 
and  the  naftinefs  of  them  was  of  a piece  with  their 
ancientnefs.  We  fat  down  however,  heartily  la- 
menting the  proccacio\  dinner.  The  jargon  which 
our  meffmates  fpoke,  being  fo  unintelligible  as  not 
to  admit  of  any  talk  with  them,  deprived  us  of 
the  only  amends  we  could  expeCl. 

The  people  whom  we  afterwards  faw  in  the 
ftreets,  gave  us  to  underftand  that  we  had  the 
honour  of 'dining  with  the  heads  of  the  place: 

yet 
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yet  has  it  a bifnop  •,  and  the  cathedral  and  palace 
were  both  rebuilding,  indeed  in  a tafte  quite 
anfwerable  to  the  condition  of  the  fee.  The  ca- 
thedral piazza  is  a platform  of  earth,  from  whence 
one  has  a fight,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  of  the 
feveral  countries  fouth  of  Anagni  (u).  The  view 
of  luch  a rich  and  variegated  landfcape  was  fome 
comfort  to  us  under  our  difaiter,  reminding  us, 
that  in  the  phyfical  as  in  the  moral  world,  even 
the  word;  halations  are  not  without  fome  bright 
fide  to  a refledtive  mind. 

From  Anagni,  fall  fkirting  the  Sax  a Hernica> 
we  went  along  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  on  which 
is  fituated  Ferentino,  the  conquefc  of  which  figr.a- 
lifed  the  reign  of  Servius  Tullius.  We  lay  that 
night  at  Frufmone,  the  capital  of  the  Campania  of 
Rome.  Neither  this  road,  nor  the  town,  afford  a 
iingle  monument  of  antiquity.  The  wails  of  the 
houfes  are  only  heaps  of  rubbifh  and  pebbles,  of  a 
prodigious  thicknefs,  with  two  low  narrow  voids 
for  a door  and  a window  to  each  apartment : a 
manner  of  building,  which,  though  it  be  a com- 
fortable fence  againft  the  exceffive  heats,  makes 
the  rooms  extremely  damp,  and  gives  them  the 
appearance  of  vaults. 

It  was  then  vintage-time  at  Frufmone.  They 
brought  the  grapes  in  barkers  and  hampers  •,  and 
having  crufhed  them  with  their  feet  in  a kind  of 

(u)  It  gives  you  a fight  of  the  rudera  of  Fumone  caille, 
where  Boniface  VIII.  confined  his  predeceifor  Celeilin  V, 
after  compelling  him  to  abdicate  the  papacy  : but  Boni- 
face VIII.  himfelf,  when  delivered  up  to  the  revenge  of  the 
French  and  the  Colonnas,  mult,  on  feeing  that  cafcle,  have 
been  reminded  of  the  fcriptural  maxim,  **  With  vvhat  meafure 

ye  met£,  it  fliall  be  meted  to  you.” 

N 2 
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bathing-tubs,  they  tumbled  the  wine  into  large 
coppers,  where  it  boiled  very  violently.  Thefe 
coppers  were  fet  up  in  the  very  ftreet,  at  the  door 
of  every  houfe,  the  brick  work  joining  with  the 
wall.  This  mirthful  fcene,  befides  exhibiting:  in 
reality  the  vintages  as  defcribed  by  the  authors, 
or  reprefented  by  the  artifts,  of  antiquity,  was 
a fight  which  we  had  not  yet  met  with  in  any 
part  of  Italy.  All  this  work  was  done  only 
by  the  men.  At  our  arrival  we  had  met  a whole 
tribe  of  girls  and  women  carrying  home  water, 
from  a little  ftream  at  the  foot  of  the  emi- 
nence on  which  Frufinone  ftands.  In  the  atti- 
tude of  thefe  women,  the  fhape  of  the  veflels 
which  they  carried  on  their  head,  and  fome  refting 
in  their  way  up  the  hill,  we  faw  the  originals  of 
thofe  fcenes,  with  which  the  learned  Pouflin  was 
fo  fond  of  enlivening  his  landfcapes. 

The  next  day’s  journey  carried  us  through  a 
country  molt  delightfully  watered,  through  rich 
paftures  and  grounds  abounding  in  variety  of 
exquifite  products  yet  this  fo  delicious  country 
wants  inhabitants  and  huibandmen.  Here  an- 
ciently ended  Latitim,  and  here  began  the  populous 
and  martial  nation  of  the  Samnites ; now  here 
end  the  papal  dominions,  and  here  the  kingdom 
of  Naples  begins. 

After  crofling  the  Garigliano,  which  is  enlarged 
by  feveral  ftrearns  running  into  it  through  the 
above-mentioned  country,  we  paffed  clofe  by  the 
ruins  of  Aquino,  famous  as  the  birth-place  of  the 
angelic  debtor  who  adopted  its  name.  Of  this 
place,  which  fill  bears  the  title  of  County  and 
Bifhoprick,  all  that  remains  is  a mill  on  the  fide 
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of  a brook,  which  fkirts  the  ruins  of  the  city. 
The  ftatelinefs  and  extent  of  the  ruins  are  a me- 
lancholy proof  of  its  former  largenefs  and  fplen- 
dor,  and  imprefs  on  a reflective  mind  all  the  fen- 
timents  which  it  feels  at  the  fight  of  a corpfe  : 
Hem  ! nos  homunculi  indignamur  fi  quis  nojlrum 
interiit , quorum  vita  hrevior  ejfe  debet , cum  tot 
cppidormn  cadavera  projlrata  jaceant ! Vifne  tu  te 
cphibere , fe5  meminijfe  hominem  te  ejfe  nation 

This  city,  as  I was  informed,  owes  its  ruin,  and 
the  emigration  of  its  inhabitants,  i.  to  its  being  a 
thoroughfare  for  the  troops  in  all  the  expeditions 
againft  the  kingdom  of  Naples ; 2.  to  the  dis- 
orders committed  by  thofetroops  in  a place  defence- 
lefs  of  itfelf,  and  deftitute  of  fuccors  from  thofe 
who  defended  the  kingdom,  on  account  of  its  being 
a very  difadvantageous  poft*  3.  to  the  nearnefs  of 
St.  Germano,  which,  being  under  the  aufpices,  and 
defended  by  the  money,  of  the  Benedidins,  has 
drawn  within  its  circuit  fuch  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Aquino,  Cafino,  and  other  neighbouring  places, 
who  were  not  dilpofed  to  feek  a more  diftant  retreat 
from  the  calamities  of  war. 

C A S I N O. 

In  approaching  St.  Germano  we  paifed  clofe  by 
the  fpot  on  which  flood  the  town  of  Cafino,  the 
former  magnificence  of  which  is  ftill  feen  in  three 
monuments.  1.  An  amphi-theatre  the  moft  intire 
of  any  edifice  of  that  kind:  the  entrance  into  it  was 
through  five  doors,  ftill  ftanding  except  one  ; and 
the  ruins  of  this,  by  the  vaft  blocks  of  which  it 
was  made,  and  the  careful  conftruCtion  of  the 
* Sulpit.  Epift.  ad  Cic, 
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fides,  (hew  the  grandeur  of  the  edifice  to  which 
they  belonged.  The  proportion  of  thefe  doors  is 
twenty-four  king’s  feet  to  twelve.  Time  has  fpared 
the  network  veneering  with  which  the  whole  cir- 
cumference is  covered ; as  likewife  a projefting 
range  of  ftones,  forming,  at  about  two  thirds  of 
its  height,  a kind  of  dentilated  frieze  : thefe 

ftones,  being  all  perforated  perpendicularly,  were 
undoubtedly  intended  for  the  lower  end  of  the  poles 
or  rafters  ; the  upper  ends  of  which,  reaching  be- 
yond the  body  of  the  edifice,  were  to  fupport,  by 
means  of  tranfverfal  ropes,  the  canvas  which 
fhfeltered  the  fpeftators.  This  amphi-theatre  is 
at  the  hill’s  foot,  and  feems  to  have  flood  in  the 
centre  of  the  city.  It  is  exactly  round ; its  height 
fifty  feet,  the  diameter  thirty. 

2.  A theatre,  with  only  the  fcene  remaining, 
and  that  leaning  againft  the  very  fide  of  the 
mountain,  in  a femi-circular  form  of  two  hundred 
and  fixty  feet  diameter. 

3.  An  ancient  temple,  with  all  its  parts  in  good 
preiervation.  This  temple  ftands  on  the  brow 
of  the  hill,  in  the  form  of  a Latin  crofs  ■,  which 
might  bring  a doubt  on  its  antiquity,  were  it  not 
evidenced  from  its  being  built  without  lime  or 
cement,  It  is  now  a chapel  to  a hermitage. 

On  a level  in  an  interval  of  the  mountain 
flood  V arro’s  country  houfe  and  gardens.  Ci- 
cero, reproaching  Antony  for  profaning  thefe 
places  with  his  debaucheries,  has  thefe  words : 
Studiorum  fuorum  M.  Varro  illud  voluit  diverforium. 

in  Md  villa  dicebantur ! 9%u<e  cogitabantur  f 
Pjpfce  Uteris  mandabantur  ! Jura  P.  R.  monument  a 
majorujn*  omnis  fagientia  ratio , omnifque  dbftrina*  * 
* Philipp,  ii. 

Of 
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Of  all  that  immenfe  erudition  nothing  has  reached 
us  but  Varro’s  Treatife  on  Agriculture,  which  he 
compofed  at  the  extremity  of  his  advanced  age. 
The  bed  fituation  for  a farm,  which  he  there  deli- 
neates from  Cato,  is  exadly  that  of  his  country 
houfe  near  Cafino  : Optimus  ager  eft  qui  fub  radice 
montis  fitus  ftp  eft  at  ad  meridiem.  This  treatife  is 
not  a collection  of  Varro’s  leffons  to  cultivators, 
but  an  account  of  the  feveral  methods  and  pro- 
ceedings of  farmers  for  making  the  molt  of  dif- 
ferent foils,  and  turning  the  feveral  parts  of  huf- 
bandry  to  the  belt  advantage. 

Varro  undoubtedly  had  truth  on  his  fide,  in 
faying  that  no  part  of  the  world  was  in  his  time  fo 
well  cultivated  as  Italy  •,  nullam  qua  tam  tot  a fit 
cult  a.  Things  are  fadly  altered.  To  mention 

only  a didriCt,  the  cultivation  of  which  Varro  was 
the  mod  able  to  judge  of ; that  admirable  fpot 
which  we  had  paflfed  over  from  Frufmone,  is  fcarce 
tilled ; and  particularly  that,  where  Varro’s  own 
farm  dood,  is  partly  forfaken. 

The  whole  of  this  trad  indeed  is  not  eafy  to 
cultivate  ; the  fatnefs  of  the  foil  makes  it  very  dif- 
ficult to  manage  ; fo  that,  to  bring  it  into  heart 
again,  it  ihould  be  divided  into  farms,  and  not 
worked,  as  it  is,  by  a few  ploughmen,  who, 
living  in  the  fmall  towns  above  the  plain,  are  at 
too  a great  a didance  from  their  work. 

We  faw  thefe  ploughmen  at  their  bufinefs  : their 
ploughs,  which  have  only  a fliare  without  wheels 
or  fore  part,  are  drawn  by  four,  five,  or  fix  pair  of 

oxen  (v)y 

( <11)  When  two  pair  are  fiiflcient,  they  yoke  them  in  front. 
Thefe  oxen  do  not  belong  to  the  ploughmen,  they  only  hiring 
them  as  wanted.  N 4 
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oxen,  with  only  one  man,  who  Hands  upright 
on  a little  ftool  fitted  to  the  head  of  the  fhare, 
with  his  weight  helps  the  adion  of  the  coulter, 
and  finging  or  playing  on  a pipe,  ftill  keeps  this 
poll,  even  on  returning  to  a frefh  furrow . By  this 
odd  procedure,  where  the  field  is  inclofed  by  a 
ditch,  a hedge,  or  bulhes,  as  much  ground  is  loft, 
all  along  the  circumference,  as  the  file  of  oxen 
take  upj  a trifling  lofs  indeed  in  fuch  a defert 
country,  but  which,  in  thofe  that  are  well  inha- 
bited, and  where  ground  is  more  valuable,  would 
occafion  a multitude  of  endlefs  law-fuits. 

MONT  CASSINO. 

This  fpot,  where  we  were  ftirprifed  to  fee  peo- 
ple fowing  linfeed  (in  October)  is  a part  of  the 
immenfe  eftates  belonging  to  the  abbey  of  Mont 
Caflino.  St.  Benedict  founded  this  abbey  in  525  j 
or,  in  other  words,  that  faint,  attended  by  two  dif- 
ciples,  and  preceded  by  two  angels,  with  three 
ravens,  behind  him,  came  and  fettled  in  an  hermi- 
tage, at  that  time  pofieffed  by  a good  anchor 
ret,  whom  he  perfuaded  to  give  it  up  to  him, 
Though  this  was  in  the  fixth  century,  and  at  the 
gates  of  Rome,  part  of  the  town  of  Caflino  was 
ftill  idolatrous,  worfhipping  an  Apollo  who  had 
a famous  temple  on  the  hill  where  now  ftands 
the  abbey.  St.  Benedid  threw  down  the  idol,  de- 
moiiihed  the  temple,  replacing  it  with  the  con- 
vent, converted  the  idolaters,  and  preached  to  the 
Chriftians,  whom  their  bifhop  had  forfaken,  and 
died  lord  temporal  and  fpiritual  of  the  country  and 
its  inhabitants.  All  this  was  done  at  the  time 
when  Italy,  a prey  to  barbarians,  was  fubjed  to 

the 
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the  Goths,  to  Theodat,  to  Vitiges,  and  Totila. 
Mont  Caffino  was  deftroyed  in  589  by  the  Lom- 
bards, rebuilt  in  660,  pillaged  in  884  by  the  Sa- 
racens, but  found  means  to  improve  its  private 
misfortunes  and  the  general  defolation  into  an  en- 
largement of  its  pofleffions  and  increafe  of  its 
opulence : crevit  minis.  This  appears  from  its 
chronicles,  and  from  the  hiftory  which  had  been 
compofed  from  thofe  vouchers. 

The  popes  heaped  immunities  on  it  ; and,  by 
an  unparalleled  privilege,  its  abbots,  in  132 6,  ob- 
tained the  title  of  Bilhops,  and  performed  all 
paftoral  functions,  till  in  1367  Urban  V.  was 
obliged,  for  the  good  of  the  houfe,  to  reftore 
things  to  their  original  footing. 

Urban  II.  had,  by  a bull  of  1092,  conferred 
on  the  abbey  the  title  of  Caput  omnium  Monajle- 
riorum , quia  ex  eodem  loco>  de  Benedidli  pedlore  mo- 
najlici  ordinis  veneranda  religio , quafi  de  Paradiji 
fonte  manavit. 

The  abbot,  at  prefent  a regular,  and  whofe  dig- 
" nity  is  only  triennial,  in  all  inftruments  ftyles  him- 
felf  Patriarch  of  the  Holy  Religion,  Abbot  of  the 
Sacred  Monaftery  of  Caffino,  Chancellor  and  Pre- 
mier Chaplain  of  the  Roman  Empire,  Abbot  of 
the  Abbots,  Chief  of  the  Benedidlin  Hierarchy, 
Chancellor  and  Collateral  of  the  Kingdom  of  Si- 
cily, Count  and  Governor  of  Campania,  of  the 
Terra  de  Labrador,  and  the  Maritime  Province, 
Prince  of  Peace. 

The  perfon  of  the  prefent  abbot,  to  whom  we 
were  introduced  on  our  arrival  at  St.Germano,  has 
nothing  of  the  faftuoufhefs  of  fuch  titles,  being 
a young  man  of  a noble,  mild,  and  engaging  coun- 
tenance, heightened  by  a candour  more  common 

in 
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in  a novice  than  an  abbot,  and  an  eafy  and  natu- 
ral politenefs.  I was  recommended  to  Don  Pepe* 
one  of  the  procurators  general  of  the  houfe  by 
his  brother,  procurator  general  to  the  order  of 
Malta  in  Sicily.  Don  Pepe  fhewed  the  greateft 
regard  to  this  recommendation,  giving  me  at  the 
fame  time  to  underftand,  that  he  never  heard  from 
his  family  but  by  fuch  recommendations  ; that  he 
had  no  knowledge  of  it,  nor  had  he  ever  known 
it,  having,  from  the  age  of  ten  years,  no  other 
father,  no  other  relation,  no  other  guardian  and 
benefactor,  than  St.  Benedict  and  that  this  was 
the  cafe  of  far  the  greater  part  of  the  perfons  of 
birth,  who  wore  the  BenediCtin  habit. 

I faid  that  we  faw  the  abbot  at  St.  Germano,  a 
fmall  town  of  about  four  thoufand  inhabitants, 
infetifibly  formed  at  the  foot  of  Mont  Caffino,  out 
of  the  ruins  of  neighbouring  places.  Plere  the 
abbot  refides,  wish  part  of  his  officers,  in  a houfe 
large  enough  to  receive  all  paffengers,  from  the 
pope  to  the  beggar ; and  every  one  is  treated  ac- 
cording to  his  rank  or  recommendations.  The 
abbot  daily  vilits  all  the  guefts,  who  fometimes 
amount  to  two  or  three  hundred.  Such  an  exer- 
eife  of  hofpitality  was  the  bell  contrivance  imagi- 
nable, for  reconciling  envy  with  St.  Benedict’s  im- 
jnenfe  riches. 

The  day  after  our  arrival,  we  fet  out  for  Mont. 
Caffino,  but  fir  ft  waited  on  the  abbot  to  receive  his 
commands  : he  defired  us  to  defer  our  journey  till 
the  afternoon,  apprehending  that  we  ihouid  fare 
but  difagreeably  in  a houfe  where  they  live  only  on 
herbs  and  puifc  dreifed  with  oil.  Seeing  us  deter- 
mined to  Hand  this  meager  dinner,  that  our  jaunt 
might  be  the  caikr,  he  informed  us  where  we 

ihouid 
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fhould  meet  with  muletiers,  who,  having  ftables  on 
the  top  and  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  carry  and  bring 
back  the  pilgrims,  and  who,  depending  upon  their 
word,  never  fail  immediately  returning  from  one 
liable  to  the  other,  when  their  departures  exceed 
the  returns. 

We  could  not  but  be  charmed  with  the  abbot’s 
courteoufnefs  •,  however,  being  in  fight  of  the 
monaftery,  which  feemed  at  no  great  diftance, 
and  encouraged  by  the  frefhnels  of  the  air  and 
beauty  of  the  Iky,  we  fet  out  on  foot.  The  fteep- 
nefs  of  the  mountain  is  fomething  abated  by  a well- 
paved  zig-zag  road,  which,  in  the  plan  and  exe- 
cution, is  very  like  the  prefent  road  from  France 
into  Alface  over  Saverne  hill. 

We  had  been  climbing  a full  hour  ; yet 
Mont  Caffino  appeared  to  be  further  off  * and  the 
heat  of  the  fun,  now  afcendmg  the  horizon,  was 
increafed  by  the  reflexion  of  the  immenfe  rock 
which  we  were  fkirting.  We  began  to  repent 
of  our  undertaking,  when  we  perceived  a mule- 
tier  upon  his  return : we  would  fain  have  per- 
fuaded  him  to  go  back  to  Mont  Caffino  5 but 
he  went  on. 

At  length  we  came  to  a place  of  the  mountain, 
where,  in  the  bare  rock,  is  a cavity  faid  to  be  the 
impreffion  of  one  of  St.  Benedict’s  knees,  when, 
proftrating  himfelf  in  this  place,  he  called  on  God 
for  ftrength  to  deftroy  Apollo’s  temple,  and  over- 
throw the  idolfwj.  The  heat  made  us  fo  faint 

(qjj)  We  had  already  feen,  lower  down,  fuch  a cavity, 
faid  to  be  the  impreffion  of  a mule’s  thigh,  which  the  devil, 
caufed  to  fall  under  St.  Benedict.  The  fcrapings  of  the  edges., 
cf  this  impreffion  were  held  by  the  country  people  to  be  aa 
approved  febrifuge. 
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that  we  began  to  be  out  of  hopes,  when  we  were 
overtaken  by  a muletier,  who  was  returning  up- 
wards. This  man  very  readily  allowed  us  to 
get  upon  his  bead:  in  turns ; and  this,  at  laft, 
brought  us  to  Mont  Caffino,  after  two  hours  con- 
tinual walking  in  a bath  of  fweat,  and  quite  foun- 
dered with  hunger  and  wearinefs. 

The  entrance  is  through  a long  dark  arched 
place,  like  a vault  ; and  this  is  all  that  remains  of 
the  original  houfe  built  by  St.  Benedict : it  in- 
deed  little  fuits  fuch  a houfe,  but  may  be  of  great 
ufe  in  cafe  of  a fudden  attack.  The  other  build- 
ings, which  Hand  on  a continued  counterfcarp  of 
eighteen  feet  elevation,  have  only  a fcalade  to  fear. 
Thefe  buildings  outwardly  form  a vaft  oblong 
fquare,  of  feveral  dories  didinguifhed  in  an  ele- 
gant manner ; the  whole  crowned  by  a grand 
cornice  fupporting  the  roof.  1 he  inlide  is  divided 
into  numberlel's  courts,  porticos,  and  colonades, 
faked' to  the  offices,  wants,  and  conveniences,  of 
a community  which  is  always  very  numerous. 

On  our  entrance,  chance  threw  us  into  the 
bake-houfe,  where  they  were  drawing  a prodi- 
gious quantity  of  fmall  oil-cakes,  in  themfelves  not 
over  good  ; but  we,  being  very  fharp  fet,  thought 
them  admirable.  As  we  were  regaling  ourfelves 
‘with  the  monaftieal  padry,  we  made  ufe  of  the  con- 
veniencv  of  the  place  for  drying  our  clothes. 
One  of  the  bakers  kindly  lent  us  a hand,  fmihng, 
and  faying  from  time  to  time,  Ah  ! Franceft  t 

In  going  to  the  church  we  eroded  three  courts  : 
in  the  middle  of  the  two  fird  are  two  fruftnms  of 
columns  ; one  of  granite,  the  other  of  exceeding 
due  porphyry:  they  are  nine  feet  in  circumference  % 

■ which 
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which  fpeaks  the  height  of  thefe  columns  when 
in  tire,  the  grandeur  of  the  edifice  for  the  decora- 
tion of  which  they  were  brought  hither,  and  the 
difficulty  of  bringing  them  to  fuch  a height. 

You  afcend  from  one  court  to  the  other  by  flairs, 
the  difpolition  and  ornaments  of  which  fhow 
equal  judgment,  delicacy,  and  magnificence.  The 
third,  by  way  of  excellence  called  Par&dife.,  is 
fronted,  all  along  its  breadth,  with  a flair-cafe 
of  forty  fleps,  and  two  large  marble  flatues  on 
it,  reprefenting  St.  Benedict  and  St.  Scholaftiea. 
It  is  crowned  with  a periftyle  of  granite  pillars  % 
and  this  is  terminated  by  a iplendld  baluftrade,  on 
the  mafonry  work  of  which  Hand  four  antique 
bulls.  This  periftyle  ferves  as  a front  to  a portico 
ffcill  more  brilliant,  forming  the  church’s  lobby, 
and  refling  on  twenty  columns  mofl  of  oriental 
granite.  Under  this  grand  portico  are  dilpoied 
feventeen  marble  flatues,  as  big  as  life,  with  this 
infcription  : 

K2R0IBG5  BENE  MERENTIBVS 
CASIN’ ATE.S 

PROPRIAE  PIETATIS  ARGUMENTUM 
MONIMENTUM  ALIENEE. 

MDCXLVI. 

The  fir  ft  rank  of  this  auguft  affembly  con- 
fifts  of  eight  popes,  mofl  of  the  order  of  St.  Be- 
nedict ; St.  Gregory  leading,  and  Benedict  XIV. 
clofing  the  file.  Next  appear  fix  fovereigns,  of 
whom  the  firft  is  Charlemagne,  and  the  laft  Doa 
Carlos  king  of  Naples,  and  now  king  of  Spain  j 
but  the  workman fhip  of  this  flame  does  no  great 
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honour  to  the  fubjeCt  of  it.  St.  Benedict's  father 
and  mother,  and  the  firft  benefaCtor  to  Mont 
Caffino,  complete  the  group ; among  which  the 
ftatues  of  St.  Gregory  and  St.  Henry,  by  the  ce- 
lebrated Le  Gros,  are  eminently  diftinguifhed. 

In  one  of  the  inward  corners  of  the  portico 
Hands  an  ancient  column  of  tranfparent  alabafter, 
cut  fpiral-wife  -5  its  height  fix  feet,  and  furmounted 
with  a crofs.  A funilar  pillar  is  likewife  one  of 
the  ornaments  of  the  Vatican  library. 

The  in  fide  of  the  church  eclipfes  all  the  fplen- 
dor  and  richnefs  bellowed  on  the  avenues.  It  is 
an  afi'emblage  of  the  finell  performances  in  paint- 
ing, marble,  and  metals,  without  the  lead  void 
for  the  eye  to  reft  on.  The  paintings,  which  re- 
prefent  the  miracles  and  vilions  of  St.  Benedict  and 
his  primitive  difciples,  are  for  the  molt  part  by 
Lanfranc,  Luca  Giordano,  Muro,  Solimene, 
and  Conca.  The  architecture  is  not  fo  much  in 
the  Roman  as  the  Neapolitan  tafte,  too  profufe  of 
ornaments  •,  a profufion  more  efpecially  appa- 
rent in  the  columns  along  the  infides  of  the 
arcades  of  the  nave  ; which  makes  this  fuperb 
edifice  look  more  like  a theatre  than  a temple. 

This  edifice,  after  being  fucceffively  deitroyed 
by  the  Lombards  and  the  Saracens,  and  totally 
overthrown  by  an  earthquake  in  1349,  under- 
went the  fame  difafter  in  the  Sixteenth  century. 
Till  that  time  it  had  been  in  the  form  of  the  Ro- 
man bafilics  ■,  that  is,  the  whole  fore  part  of  it, 
as  far  as  the  fanCluary,  was  a nave  with  two  colla- 
terals, fupported  and  feparated  by  a double  row 
of  columns.  Thefe  were  the  beautiful  columns 
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of  oriental  granite,  which  the  architect  has  dif- 
pofed  under  the  arcade  in  the  nave  of  the  new 
church,  which  was  begun  in  the  year  1 6 49, 

The  altar,  done  from  defigns  of  Michael  An- 
gelo, exhibits  the  moil  exquifite  marbles,  mod 
of  them  antique.  At  the  foot  of  the  altar  is  the 
tomb  of  St.  Benedict  and  St.  Scholaltica,  which 
is  alfo  fhewn  in  France,  in  the  abbey  of  St,  Benoit 
fur  Loire.  The  two  ends  of  the  crofs,  in  the  cen- 
tre of  which  (lands  the  altar,  are  filled  with  two 
monuments,  one  of  Peter  de  Medic  is,  brother  to 
Leo  X.  the  other  of  captain  Ferramofca  in  both 
which,  the  execution,  and  the  grandeur  and  ma- 
jefty  of  the  defign,  are  equally  admired. 

The  choir,  a great  pare  of  which  was  painted 
by  Solimene,  and  its  (tails  of  the  mod  delicate 
iculpture,  take  up  the  lower  end  of  the  church. 
The  ftately  organ-loft  is  loaded,  as  it  were, 
with  figures  and  decorations,  all  over  gilt  with 
gold. 

Going  out  of  the  church,  we  could  not  but 
take  notice  of  the  doors  : they  are  covered  with 
compartments  of  bronze,  containing,  in  filver 
letters,  an  enumeration  of  the  fiefs,  eftates,  and 
dependences,  belonging  to  Mont  Cafunov  Thefe 
immenfe  pofTeflions  lie  chiefly  in  the  territories 
of  Naples  and  the  Two  Sicilies.  The  lor  dihips 
are  always  in  the  hands  of  the  fovereign,  to 
whom  the  abbey  furnilhes,  what  is  called  in 
France,  homme  vivant  et  meurant  with  this  differ- 
ence, that  a man  is  reprefented  by  a whole  fa- 
mily, the  perpetuity  cf  which,  how  long  foever 
it  Lifts,  excludes  all  change  and  right  of  relief 
The  lad  living  and  dying  family  failed  in  the 
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reign  of  Don  Carlos,  the  prefent  king  of  Spain, 
It  is  in  acknowledgment  of  the  indulgence  fhewn 
to  Mont  Caffino,  on  that  occafion,  that  his  ftatue 
in  the  lobby  of  the  church  was  ereCted.  To  re- 
prefent  the  living  and  dying  man , he  accepted  of 
a woman,  who  had  twelve  fons  married,  and  heads 
of  families.  .This  woman  was  ftiil  living  in  1758s, 
with  the  title  of  St.  Benedict’s  Mother  ; and  by  a 
very  fpecial  favour,  fhe  was  allowed  admiffion  into 
the  monaftery  of  Mont  Caffino. 

The  facrifty,  for  ornaments,  vies  with  the 
church  to  which  it  is  contiguous.  Thefe  confift 
in  ftatues,  paintings,  and  baffo  relievos,  all 
worthy  of,  and  fuitable  to,  the  place.  The  like 
ornaments  adorn  the  chapter ; and  indeed  every 
clauftral  piece. 

No  where  have  I feen  the  records  fo  fplendidly 
lodged,  and  fo  well  kept,  as  thofe  of  Mont  Caffino. 
They  take  up  three  large  rooms  ornamented  with 
paintings  and  other  curiofities.  Among  the  paint- 
ings are  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  by  a Greek  artift, 
who  flourifhed  in  the  ninth  century  •,  and  an  original 
picture  of  Dante.  Among  the  antiques  we  ob- 
ferved  a Grecian-marble  clofe-ftool,  of  the  moft 
exquifite  figure,  in  fine  prefervation,  and  all  its  pro- 
jedtures  adorned  with  fiouriffies,  the  whole  in  fuch 
a tafte,  and  fuch  delicacy  of  workmanfhip,  that 
I could  not  believe  it  had  been  made,  as  we  were 
told,  for  the  ufe  of  the  houfe,  at  a time  when  baths 
were  more  ufual  than  at  prefent.  The  two  uten- 
fils  of  this  kind  at  Rome,  in  the  convent  of  St.  John 
de  Lateran,  have  no  other  likenefs  to  this  than  in 
the  general  figure  : on  comparing  the  defign  and 
execution,  thofe  of  Rome  feem  to  have  been  for 
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fKe  ufe  of  the  populace ; and  that  at  Mont  Caffino, 
for  fome  prince,  no  lefs  magnificent  than  curious 
in  the  choice  of  whatever  v/as  for  his  perfonal  ufe. 

In  all  thefe  records,  every  thing  is  diftributed 
with  fuch  judgment  and  precifion,  that  there  is 
not  a document,  a claim,  a voucher,  nor  the  leaft 
paper,  which  is  not  ready  at  hand.  The  keeper 
of  the  records  bears  the  title  of  Apoftolical  Pro- 
thonotary ; and  any  briefs,  or  warrants  from 
him,  are  received  as  authentic  in  all  the  courts  of 
Rome  and  the  Two  Sicilies.  ITe  has  a fmall  li- 
brary for  his  own  private  ufe,  in  which  are  fome' 
books,  printed  when  that  art  was  in  its  infancy. 
I obferved,  among  others,  the  Rationale  Divinorum 
Officiorum , publiflied  per  Johannem  Fuji,  civem  Mo- 
guntinum , 6?  Petrum  Gernzhem , clericum  dicecejis 
ejufdem , anno  millefimo  quadringentefmo  quinqua- 
gefimo  ncno , fexto  die  Odlobris. 

We  concluded  our  view  of  the  houfe  with  St. 
BenedidYs  library  and  tower.  As  to  the  library, 
it  would  little  become  me  to  fpeak  of  it  after 
father  Mabillon’s  account  (x ).  The  tower  is 

over  the  firft  entrance.  It  was  from  this  tower 
that  St.  Benedid  faw  the  foul  of  St.  Germain  bi- 
fiiop  of  Capua,  and  that  of  St.  Scholaftica,  flying 
to  heaven  in  a fiery  whirlwind : here  likewife  was 
his  cell,  in  which  he  died.  Time  and  the  barba- 
rians having  fpared  this  tower,  it  has  fince  been 
Conneded  with  the  body  of  the  edifice  : no  traces' 


(x)  \ fhall  only  take  notice,  that  the  Dsfenfor , which  the 
learned  Benediftin  places  at  the  head  of  the  Imrfita  of  this’ 
library,  has  been  printed  fix  times  between  1544  and  1560. 
Iter  Italic,  pag.  123. 
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of  its  original  form  remain,  except  in  the  infide 
of  St.  Benedict’s  apartment. 

This  apartment  confifts  of  three  rooms,  one 
converted  into  a chapel,  but  crowded  with  l'mall 
paintings  by  the  belt  matters  ancient  and  modern. 
I have  already  obferved,  in  the  article  of  Rome, 
fpeaking  of  the  chambers  where  St.  Philip  Neri, 
St.  Ignatius,  St.  Staniflaus  Kofka,  breathed  their 
laft,  that  it  is  cuftomary  in  Italy  to  embellifh, 
with  fuch  valuable  pieces,  the  places  where  cano- 
nifed  faints  expired.  To  give  fome  idea  of  St. 
Benedict’s  collection,  it  is  fufficient  to  name  the 
principal  matters  whofe  performances  are  to  be 
feen  here  : Raphael,  Julio  Romano,  Albert 
Durer,  Luke  of  Holland,  Mark  Anthony  Ca- 
ravagio,  Jofepino,  Hannibal  Carraccio,  Guido, 
Dominichini,  Guerchini,  Lanfranc,  L’  Efpag- 
noletto,  the  Calabrian,  the  Balfans,  Salviati, 
Salvator  Rota,  Claude  Lorrain,  Luke  Giordano, 
and  Solimene  : of  the  three  laft  there  are  fome 
ineftimable  pieces. 

On  going  out  of  the  abbey,  we  took  notice  of 
a ftatue  of  St.  Benedict,  with  an  open  book  in 
his  hand,  in  which  is  written  a Angular  privilege 
mentioned  by  St.  Gregory  to  have  been  divinely 
conferred  on  this  patriarch.  It  is  exp  refled  in  thefe 
words : Vix  obtinere  potui  ut  ex  hoc  loco  anima  mihi 
cederentur  j that  is,  according  to  the  explanation 
given  us,  that  all  the  BenediCtins  dying  at  Mont 
Caftino  are  laved.  It  is,  to  be  fure,  by  an  exten- 
fion  of  this  privilege,  that  the  BenediCtin  nuns  in 
France  believe,  that  before  any  of  them  is  near 
dying,  the  founder  of  Mont  Caflino  gives  the 
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houfe  notice  of  it  by  fome  noifes  in  the  night, 
which  they  call  St.  Benedict's  Jlrokes. 

We  had  with  aftonilhment  feen,  from  the  higheft 
apartments  which  faced  the  north,  that  the  rnona- 
ftery  is  but  two  thirds  of  the  height  of  the  mountain 
whofe  name  it  bears.  The  part  above  it  feettied 
to  us  a bare  rock,  the  peak  of  which  is  generally 
either  covered  with  fnovv,  or  hid  in  clouds. 

From  the  fame  apartments  we  were  alfo  fhewn 
Albanetta,  a fmall  houfe,  in  a very  delightful 
fituation,  weft  of  the  monaftery,  and  hot  above 
five  or  fix  hundred  paces  diftant.  Its  air  is  ac- 
counted fo  falubrious,  that  all  the  patients  in  the 
monaftery,  on  their  recovery  are  removed  thither. 
Albanetta  is  famous  for  being  the  recefs  of  Igna- 
tius Loyola,  who,  in  1538,  withdrew  thither  for 
fome  months,-  and  compofed  his  rule : Montent 
ilium  contemplationiSy  fays  a Dominican  in  a work 
intitled  ! Tartar  Anim^y  aliquot  menfibus  inhabitavit 
S.  Ignatius y ibique , velut  alter  Mofes  & legijlator , 
fecundas  religiofarum  legum  tabulas  fabricavity  pri- 
mis  non  abjimiles.  Unhappily  for  the  Jefuits,  he 
did  not  find  the  Benedhftins  fo  pliable  as  St:  Bene- 
dict found  the  anchoret,  who  on  his1  coming  to 
Mont  Caffino  readily  gave  up  to  him  the  hermit- 
age, of  which  he  had  long  been  in  pofieffion. 

After  fpending  the  day  moft  pleafantly,  amidft 
fo  many  fine  things,-  we  returned  to  St.  Germano. 
On  giving  an  account  of  our  expedition,  the  abbot 
laid,  like  the  baker,  but  in  a manner  rather  cour- 
teous than  fly.  Ah  ! Francefi ! and  was  for  ha- 
ving us  ftay  till  the  next  day,  to  reft  from  our 
fatigues. 

From  St.  Germano  we  went  and  lay  at  Ca- 
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pua,  acrofs  a wild,  and  almoft  defert  country, 
which  feems  to  afford  many  lurking-places  for 
robbers.  The  Hope  of  the  mountains  on  our  left, 
is  that  fine  country  which  was  watered  by  ths 
Volturnus  •,  a country  fo  celebrated  in  antiquity 
for  the  Venafran  oil,  the  Falernian  and  Maffi- 
can  wines ; for  the  inexhauftible  abundance  of 
the  tract  called  Campus  Stellatus,  which  Cicero 
ufed  to  call  agrum  orbis  terra  pulcherrimum  •,  laftly, 
for  the  expedition  of  the  Romans  againft  the  Sam- 
nites,  and  againft  Hannibal. 

We  could  not  prevail  on  our  procaccio  to  take 
his  way  through  this  fine  country.  The  roads,  he 
faid,  were  fo  bad  and  fo  broken,  that  for  travel- 
lers the  wildernefs  was  to  be  preferred  to  the  pro- 
mifed  land.  He  was  continually  talking  to  us  of 
the  pleafure  he  ftiould  foon  have  in  welcoming  us 
to  Capua,  how  glorioufly  we  ftiould  live  there, 
what  good  beds  we  ftiould  have,  and  what  a num- 
ber of  fine  things  he  would  lhew  us. 

CAPUA. 

Capua,  where  we  arrived  early,  is  no  longer 
the  ancient  Capua,  that  celebrated  rival  of  Rome  : 
the  latter,  which  is  full  half  a league  from  the 
former,  now  lies  buried  under  the  ruins  of  its  an- 
cient grandeur.  A great  quantity  of  thefe  ruins 
have  been  removed  into  the  new  town  : the  walls 
of  the  town-houfe  are  lined  with  them,  and  exhibit 
gigantic  grotefque  heads,  which  adorned  the  key- 
ftones  of  the  amphitheatre  : porticos,  bafifo  relie- 
vos, are  found  in  its  galleries  ; befides  infcriptions 
without  number,  among  which  I obferved  one  of 
the  Upper  Empire,  confecrated  to  S.  C.  in  honour 
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of  one  Pefcennius , for  having,  with  his  own  mo- 
ney, redeemed,  for  the  good  of  his  fellow  citizens, 
a field,  the  name  of  which  is  effaced.  This  Re- 
demption is  expreffed  by  the  word  reciperavit  (y). 

Private  houfes  are  likewife  enriched  with  frag- 
ments of  thefe  ruins.  The  two  uprights  at  our 
procaccio’ s gate  were  two  blocks  of  marble,  with 
a confular  figure  on  each,  as  big  as  life.  Facing 
this  houfe  was  a church,  thetonftrudlion  of  which, 
like  that  of  the  temple  of  Cafino  and  the  cathedral 
of  Terracina,  feemto  fpeakit  an  ancient  temple. 

The  infide  of  the  cathedra],  like  a bafilic,  is 
fupported  and  divided  by  twenty-four  granite 
columns,  of  different  modules,  and  confequently 
colledted  by  chance.  This  church  receives  a con- 
fiderable  air  of  grandeur  from  the  portico,  com 
filling  of  twenty  columns  of  unequal  dimenfions. 

After  gratifying  our  curiofity,  we  returned  to 
our  quarters,  heartily  difpofed  to  do  honour  to 
the  glorious  living  which  the  procaccio  had  given 
us  to  expedt.  The  preparations  confifted  in  a 
very  foul  table-cloth,  laid  over  three  boards  fup- 
ported by  two  benches,  with  two  old  bicchieri , or 
earthen  ewers,  full  of  very  bad  wine.  They  told 
vis  that  glades  were  not  ufed  in  that  country,  but 
we  Ihould  drink  round  in  the  bicchieri.  The  re- 
paft  itfelf  was  a leg  of  an  old  he- goat,  a fricafiee 
with  lamp-oil,  and  a fallad,  with  bread  as  bad  as 
the  wine.  Such  fare  we  could  not  touch  ; fo  we 
made  our  fupper  of  fome  fruit,  and  this  we  de- 
voured without  bread. 

(y)  It  Is  there  ufed  in  the  fenie  annexed  to  it  by  Verrius 
flaccus, 
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As  to  the  excellent  beds,  thefe  were  three  ft  raw 
matreffes,  each  within  a fort  of  an  old  bag.  My  fel- 
low travellers  ventured  to  lay  themfelves  down,  but 
the  vermin  foon  made  them  repent  of  their  hafti- 
nefs.  I,  in  this  more  wary  than  they,  had  be- 
taken myfelf  to  a loft,  where,  on  frelh  ftraw,  I 
had  a pretty  good  night  of  it.  Such  to  us  were 
the  delights  of  Capua. 

NAPLES. 

A fhort  day’s  journey  brought  11s  from  Capua  to 
Naples,  acrofs  that  admirable  country,  of  which 
Pliny  fpeaks,  under  the  name  of  Campi  Leborini  •* 
from  whence,  I fuppofe,  has  corruptively  been 
formed  its  modern  appellation  of  Terra  di  Lavoro. 
From  this  tra£t,  as  the  fineft,  the  moft  fertile, 
and  moft  delightful  of  all  Italy,  Virgil  took  the 
model  of  his  Elyfian  fields  : 

Ver  ibi  perpetuum , atqm  alienis  mejfibus  ceftas. 

Naples  is  the  queen  of  this  fine  country.  We 
had  inadvertently  relied  on  our  procaccio  for  the 
choice  of  an  inn  in  this  city ; and  he  fet  us  down 
at  an  old  Calabrian’s,  in  a ftreet,  the  inhabitants 
of  which  were  all  Ihoe-makers  and  coblers.  There 
however  we  ftayed,  apprehending  we  fhould  be 
no  gainers  by  a removal. 

Naples  is  at  prefent  the  only  confiderable  place 
in  a ftate,  which  formerly  was  covered  with 
towns  and  inhabitants.  The  Greater  Greece,  the 
ruins  of  which  are  part  of  this  ftate,  had  feen  its 
period  fo  early  as  Cicero’s  time : Magna  Gracia 
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nunc  non  eft  (z ).  This  country,  which  was  go- 
verned by  the  laws  of  Pythagoras,  of  Zaleucus, 
Carondas,  Architas,  Parmenides,  Zeno;  which  was 
honoured  with  the  prefence  of  Plomer,  Simonides* 
Pindar,  Plato,  and  Virgil  ; the  afylum  of  arts 
and  philofophy  ; the  theatre  of  induftry  and  com- 
merce, by  its  many  ports  on  the  two  feas  ; the 
centre  of  the  molt  ingenious  magnificence,  and 
of  the  moft  curious  luxury  ; this  country  now 
fcarce  affords  inhabitants  to  carry  on  a very  fuper- 
ficial  cultivation  of  it 

The  invafionsof  barbarians,  the  revolutions  in 
government,  the  claims  of  the  popes,  the  fre- 
quent change  of  its  fovereigns,  the  extinction  of  the 
trade  to  the  Levant  and  Africa,  are  the  moft  pal- 
pable caufes  of  the  low  condition,  into  which  this 
ftate  is  funk,  yet  from  which  it  may  not  be  im- 
poffible  to  raife  it.  Don  Carlos,  when  fovereign 
here,  had  actually  begun  this  glorious  work,  by 
clearing  the  revenue  farms  alienated  by  the  Spa- 
nifh  viceroys ; by  freeing  the  country  people  from 
flavery  to  the  nobility  and  clergy,  who  had  power 
of  life  and  death  over  thefe  poor  wretches  ; and 
by  granting  to  fuch  places,  as  were  moft  advanta- 
geoufly  fituated,  proper  privileges  for  increafing 
their  population,  and  animating  induftry. 

The  concentration  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples 

(z)  Pro  S.  Rofcio . To  which  he  adds,  dhti  in  Salsntinis 
aut  in  Brutiis  habitant,  unde  <vix  ter  in  anno  nuntiam  audire 
pajjunt  : which  proves  that,  in  point  of  communication  and 
intercourse,  this  country  was  as  bad  off  as  at  prefent ; but  it 
proves  nothing  againft  the  environs  of  Naples,  in  which 
were  finer  towns  than  in  the  environs  of  Rome,  as  the  fame 
Cicero  informs  us*  Orat.  contra  Rullum  ad  ^uirites , <verf* 
mdium  \ Labicos,  Fidenas,  &c. 
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within  its  metropolis,  like  the  monftrous  enlarge- 
ment of  the  capitals  of  the  principal  ftates  of  Eu- 
rope, was  originally  derived  from  the  fchemes  of  the 
farmers  of  the  public  revenues,  for  molefting  the 
ruftics  and  country  gentlemen  *,  for  putting  them 
out  of  conceit  with  a rural  life  •,  for  alluring  them 
into  the  centre  of  peace,  plenty,  and  pleafure; 
^.nd  thus  getting  them  together,  under  their  hand, 
like  pigeons  in  a cot,  or  filhes  in  a pond. 

Crujlis 

Excipiunt  homines  quos  in  vivaria  mittant* 

Rome,  under  the  emperors,  had  fwallowed  up 
Italy.  After  the  conqueft  of  the  Turks,  Conftan- 
tinople  abforbed  Greece  and  part  of  Afia.  Since 
the  reign  of  Lewis  XIV.  Paris  has  been  ingulphing 
France.  Thus  the  capitals  of  moft  ftates  in  Eu- 
rope are  become  the  deftruction  of  the  human  fpe- 
cies,  as  fo  many  abyfles  into  which  they  irretrie- 
vably precipitate  themfelves. 

After  the  deftrudlive  wars  of  Francis  I.  and 
Henry  XL  in  the  midft  of  the  flame  of  civil  com- 
buftions,  France  was  in  a ftate  of  population 
which  it  never  could  recover  fince  the  enlargement 
of  Paris.  If,  of  the  million  of  inhabitants,  which 
this  city  has  contained  for  a century  paft,  every 
twenty  years  thofe  had  been  driven  out  whofe 
fathers  were  not  born  there,  fcarce  a fourth  part 
would  have  remained  at  each  mufter  : the  furplus 
France  has  furnifhed,  and  thus  has  thinned  itfelf. 
Every  town,  in  proportion  to  its  largenefs,  fuftains 
the  fame  lofs ; and  there  is  not  one,  even  of  the 
fecond  clafs,  which  is  not  a Handing  proof  that 
the  common  duration  of  families  in  them  fcarce 
* Hor.  Ep.  I.  L,  i. 
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amounts  to  a century,  when  they  fail,  and  make 
pom  for  new  colonies. 

The  primitive  Greeks,  the  Gauls,  the  Scy- 
thians, whole  numerous  fwarms  have  covered  and 
renewed  the  uniyerfe,  lived  in  villages : their  fre- 
quent emigrations  proclaim  a lage  excefs  of  popu- 
lation, which  has  ceafed  fince  cities  took  place  in 
the  countries  where  thofe  vigorous  people  dwelled. 

C amp  e fires  melius  Scythe, 
Quorum  plaufira  vagas  rife  trahunt  domos. 

From  thefe  obfervations  we  may,  by  way  of 
comfort,  look  on  Peteriburgh  and  Pekin,  as  the 
fureft  barriers  which  Europe  could  defire  againft 
northern  emigrations. 

Let  us  return  to  Naples,  which,  together  with- 
its  environs,  prefents  the  traveller  with  a fight  ab- 
folutely  new  ; neither  the  inhabitants  nor  the  arts 
being  there  like  thofe  in  the  other  parts  of  Italy. 

The  people,  both  of  city  and  country,  are  vi- 
gorous, robuft,  raw-boned,  full  of  fire  and  fpright- 
linefs,  aftive,  indefatigably  laborious,  in  a word, 
cut  out  for  war  ; and  thus,  it  is  only  in  fobriety 
that  they  are  any  thing  like  thofe  Italians  which  we 
had  feen  fince  our  leaving  Turin. 

This  breed  of  men  glory  in  being  defcended. 
from  the  Greeks,  and  refembling  them  : they 
are  broad  and  full  c hefted,  with  a (hort  thick  neck; 
fieihy,  with  a fine  complexiop,  and  a very  brifk 
eye.  They  who  are  better  acquainted  with  ancient 
and  modern  Greece,  than  I pretend  to  be,  may 
from  this  picture  decide  how  far  the  Neapolitans 
refemble  either  the  ancient  or  the  prefent  Greeks. 
Their  apparel  will  like  wife  furnifn  them  with 
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another  article  for  comparifon  : the  Neapolitans 
go  with  the  neck  and  Ihoulders,  the  bread:  and 
arms,  almoft  naked  •,  whilft  the  other  Italians,  and 
efpecially  the  Lombards,  are  very  careful  to  keep 
thofe  parts  clofely  covered.  And  here  I am  quite 
at  a lofs  to  find  out  on  what  foundation  M.  deMon- 
tefquieu  fays  in  his  Perfian  Letters,  that  thirty  or 
forty  thoufand  men,  of  the  very  refufe  of  the 
Neapolitan  people,  live  on  dead,  rotten,  and  dried 
fifli,  thrown  up  by  the  fea  ; whereas  all  the  fifh  this 
city  confumes,  is  got  by  fifhing. 

It  is  certainly  not  a little  ftrange,  that  fuch  a 
people,  almoft  ever  looked  upon  as  nothing,  in 
the  various  revolutions  which  have  fo  often  chan- 
ged its  mafter,  fhould  never  have  joined  in  any  but 
in  that  of  Mazaniello  ( a).  Could  its  indifference 
to  political  commotions  be  put  to  a ftronger 
trial  than  when  the  unfortunate  Conradin,  aged 
only  feventeen  years,  the  laft  branch  of  a line 
hated  and  profcribed  by  the  heads  of  the  church, 
was  publicly  beheaded  in  the  midft  of  the  capital 
of  his  anceftors  dominions  ? There  is  no  viewing 
the  place,  where  the  veftiges  of  this  horrid  fcene 
are  ftill  fhewn,  without  various  emotions. 

This  indifference  (b),  however  in  appearance  it 
may  favour  of  ftupidity,  is  the  effect  of  inftinct 
enlightened  by  experience  : Quid  refert  mea , fay 
they  with  the  afs  in  the  fable,  clitellas  dum  psrtem 
me  as  ? To  finifh  the  picture  of  this  people,  it 

( a ) Machiavel,  in  the  55th  of  his  Difcourfes  on  Livy* 
Book  i.  had  foretold  to  the  Neapolitans  what  iifue  they  had 
to  expe£l  from  this  revolution. 

(b)  On  this  indifference  is  doubtlefs  founded  the  title  of 
FiddiJJimcty  which  the  city  of  Naples  everywhere  aiTumes, 
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is  fufficient  only  to  add,  that  Naples,  though  with- 
out fo  much  as  the  fiiadow  of  police,  knows  very 
little  of  thoft  diforders  which  all  the  magiftrate’s 
vigilance  at  Paris  can  hardly  prevent. 

In  this  picture  I do  not  include  the  fubftantial 
citizens,  nor  the  lawyers,  who  are  not  lefs  numerous 
at  Naples  than  at  Paris ; nor  the  nobility.  Thefe 
piaffes,  who  are  no  lefs  prudent  from  fyftem,  than 
the  people  from  inllindt,  devote  to  idlenefs  ( c)> 
and  facrifice  to  pleafure,  all  the  advantages  of  a 
happy  conftitution  and  a fiery  temperament. 
They  are  the  raoft  voluptuous  of  men  : 

In  hos  tot  a mens  Venus 
Cyprum  deferuit. 

Under  an  appearance  of  giddinefs,  levity,  and 
merriment,  the  commonalty  and  citizens  of  Na- 
ples, amidft  labour  and  pleafure,  conceal  deep 
and  well-condufted  views,  if  not  in  every  head, 
at  leaf!:  as  a body ; and  as  a body  they  form  a 
democracy,  independent  of  the  king  and  the  no- 
bility, joining  with  the  latter  when  their  intereft  fo 
requires.  The  lower  clergy,  and  the  majority  of 
monks,  with  whom  Naples  fwarms,  never  fail 
hiding  with  them. 

The  tribe  laft  mentioned  are  the  populace’s  he- 
reditary counfel  ; and  to  what  a degree  N aples  is 
(locked  with  counfellors  of  this  kind,  appears 
from  the  following  correct  lift. 

1 7 Houfes  of  Francifcans  of  all  colours. 

15  Of  Dominicans. 

( c)  In  otia  natam  P arth&nopen*  Ovid.  Metam.  L.  xv , 

Otiofa  Neapolis*  Horat.  Epod.  v. 
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8 Of  Carmelites. 

9 Of  Camaldulans,  Carthufians,  and  Bene* 

diftins. 

4 Of  Minims. 

3 Of  Servites. 

9 Of  Regular  Canons. 

2 Of  Hieronimites  and  Bafilians, 

5 Of  Spaniards. 

6 Of  Jefuits. 

6 Of  Theatines. 

3 Of  Regular  Priefts. 

2 Of  Barnabites. 

i Of  the  Oratory. 

1 Of  Fdte-Ben-Fratelli. 

3 Of  Attendants  on  the  Infirm* 

3 Of  Scuole-Pie. 

2 Of  Lucca  Fathers. 

33  Convents  for  Maidens, 

33  Houfes  of  Retirement  for  Women, 

6 Hofpitals  for  the ' 

Sick, 


i For  Pilgrims. 

4 For  Orphans, 
i For  old  Men. 
i For  Poor  who 
have  no  Ibelter. 


The  greater  part  under 
the  dire&ion  of  Monks 
appointed  for  that  pur- 
pofe. 


All  thefe  houfes  are  rich,  either  by  ancient  en- 
dowments or  daily  donations  ; and,  as  every  where 
elfe,  the  richeft  of  all  are  thofe  of  the  Jefuits. 

The  monks,  who  converfe  with  the  nobility  and 
the  citizens,  are  very  ftudious  and  artful  in  Renting 
inheritances,  and  leave  no  ftone  unturned  to  pro- 
cure 
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cure  for  their  houfes  either  prefents,  or  partial  le- 
gacies, when  they  cannot  get  the  whole  into  their 
hands.  It  is  to  be  obferved,  however,  that  there: 
is  the  fame  police  among  them  as  among  the  gene- 
ral lovers ; when  the  object  of  their  purfuit  has 
determined  for  any  one  of  fuch  an  order,  the  other 
orders  never  offer  to  intervene,  unlefs  a rupture 
happens. 

To  the  fuccefs  of  thefe  practices  are  owing 
thofe  amazing  riches  which  are  difplayed  in  the 
decoration  of  their  churches ; in  the  brilliant  and 
very  coftly  fpedtacles  frequently  given  there ; and, 
laftly,  in  the  enormous  quantities  of  plate  with 
which  their  facrifties  are  crowded.  The  churches 
of  Naples  are  perhaps  as  rich  in  this  kind,  as  all 
the  churches  of  Italy  put  together. 

Every  monaftery  has  a good  laboratory,  which, 
accordingly,  brings  in  confiderably.  Moft  of  the 
monks  pradtife  phyfic  j and  it  is  the  practice 
of  thefe  phyficians  that  conflitutes  the  fund  for 
the  laboratory  of  their  houfe,  the  current  ex- 
pences  of  which  arife  from  the  families  who  come 
thither  to  confeffion. 

Farther,  every  laboratory  is  known  by  fome 
medicament,  or  conferve,  which  is  not  made  fo 
well  any  where  elfe  and  for  thefe  it  has  a fure 
demand,  at  leaf!;  among  ftrangers,  and  thofe  who 
are  not  flaves  either  to  their  phyfician  or  their  con- 
feffor.  The  Minims,  for  inftance,  whofe  houfe 
faces  the  palace,  have  the  run  for  diabolos  •,  a kind 
of  anife-feed  comfits  for  the  ufe  of  old  men  who 
retain  a colt’s  tooth.  Thisreftorative  bears  a moft 
extravagant  price.  I am  apt  to  think  that  the 
faculty  even  of  Montpelier  are  not  acquainted  with- 

the 
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the  receipt,  having  feen  a canon  of  that  city  pa f 
down  five  louis-d’ors  onlyfara.  fmall  quantity. 

The  nobility  conftitute  a body  united  by  com- 
mon views  and  interefls ; and  which,  from  being 
formerly  diftributed  into  thirty  courts,  confifts  at 
prefent  only  of  five  •,  the  deputies  of  which  lhare 
the  municipal  government  with  a magiftrate,  who 
reprefents,  and  is  chofen  by  the  people. 

Thefe  courts  are  large  infulated  falons,  and  in- 
clofed  with  iron  grates,  that  every  thing  done 
there  may  be  feen.  Whether  this  uncommon  dif- 
pofition  was  by  the  nobility’s  choice,  or  directed 
by  the  fovereign,  or  required  by  the  people,  I 
know  not. 

Cardinal  Spinelli,  in  1 7 50,  experienced  the  power 
of  thefe  two  fo  different  factions,  when  they  hap- 
pened to  be  combined.  Befides  his  being  of  one  of 
the  firfb  families  in  Naples,  he  was  a perl'on  of  ex- 
traordinary parts  and  abilities,  intimately  in  favour 
with  Benedict  XIV.  and,  as  archbifhop  of  Naples, 
regarded  beyond  any  of  his  predeceffors ; fo  that 
his  fovereign  was  beginning  to  admit  him  into 
his  confidence.  The  minifters,  fearing  this  con- 
fidence might  be  carried  too  far,  laid  hold  of  a 
fentence  of  that  prelate’s  court,  by  which  a prieft 
was  condemned  to  retra-6t  fome  pofitions  which 
had  an  ill  found,  and  made  life  of  it  to  frighten  the 
people,  as  the  forerunner  of  an  inquifition,  which 
they  have  never  known  but  by  name,  and  which 
they  look  on  as  the  main  inftrument  of  tyranny.  A 
fchedule  on  this  head  being  fent  to  a trufty  notary, 
kindled  a flame,  which  in  a few  days  fpread 
throughout  the  whole  kingdom.  The  populace, 
alarmed  by  the  dread  of  the  Holy  Office,  as  they 
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call  the  inquifition,  was  continually  reinforced  by 
droves  of  peafants,  who  on  the  fame  account  were 
flocking  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and 
came  to  Hand  by  their  lords  and  patrons.  All 
this  angry  multitude  furrounded  the  palace ; and 
the  king,  who,  defignedly,  had  not  been  advifed 
of  this  commotion,  coming  abroad  as  ufual,  the 
whole  fquare  at  once  rang,  as  had  been  agreed  on, 
with  the  cry  of  No  Holy  Office!  No  Holy  Office! 

His  majefty  ordered  notice  to  be  given  to  the 
people,  that  he  would  inquire  into  the  matter,  and 
do  them  juftice.  The  affair  being  brought  before 
an  extraordinary  council,  held  at  the  king’s  re- 
turn, was  referred  to  the  courts , who  deliberated 
on  it  with  great  folemnky : the  people  in  the  mean 
time  crowded  about  the  grate,  within  which  the  no- 
bility were  fitting  •,  and  on  the  riflng  of  each  court, 
gathering  about  the  nobles,  they  coldly  afked  them 
Met  ter  em'  in  fuoco ? “ Shall  we  fet  it  on  fire?” 

This  cool  tumult  cauled  fuch  a warm  confirmation, 
that  the  cardinal,  being  forfaken  by  the  king, 
was  obliged  to  quit  Naples,  deliver  up  his  arch- 
bifhoprick  to  his  majefty,  and  withdraw  to  Rome, 
where  we  have  feen  him  in  the  tranquil  poiTeffion 
of  honours,  and  thefe  heightened  by  the  public 
efteem. 

The  prejudice  of  the  people  againft  the  in- 
quifition, kept  up  by  its  fear  of  coming  under 
the  papal  dominion,  is  to  this  ftate  what  the  liber- 
ties of  the  Gallican  church  are  to  France.  It  is 
certainly  a little  furpriling,  that  at  the  gates  of 
Rome,  in  a ftate  not  only,  catholic,  but  a feuda- 
tory of  Rome,  and  for  a long  time  ruled  by  the 
catholic  kings,  this  falutary  fear  has  had  its  effect : 
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but  it  is  ftill  more  fo,  that  this  prejudice,  like  the 
liberties  of  the  Gallican  church,  fhould  owe  its 
eftabliftiment  and  permanency,  not  fo  much  to 
the  fovereigns  as  to  the  nation  •,  that  is,  to  divines 
and  civilians  who  have  introduced  and  fomented  it, 
and  often  in  oppofition  to  the  fovereign,  who  fome- 
times,  however,  has  found  the  advantage  of  it  (d ). 

An  objedt  of  this  kind,  ftill  more  remarkable, 
is  the  tribunal  of  the  monarchy  of  Sicily.  It 
is  known,  that  by  this  tribunal  the  king  exercifes 
over  Sicily  the  authority  which  he  claims  as  here- 
ditary legate  of  the  holy  fee,  and  perpetual  repre- 
fentative  of  the  pope.  By  virtue  of  this  authority, 
which  refts  on  a very  uncertain  bull  of  Urban  II. 
and  which  Leibnitz  has  placed  at  the  head  of  his 
Diplomatic  Collection,  his  Sicilian  majefty,  by  him- 
felf  or  his  delegates,  tries  and  punilhes,  excommu- 
nicates and  abfolves,  all  laymen,  monks,  priefts, 
abbots,  bilhops,  archbilhops,  and  even  cardinals. 
His  decrees,  in  all  ecclefxaftical  matters,  are  without 
appeal,  no  more  than  a preventive  power  remaining 
to  the  court  of  Rome  and  this  it  makes  ufe  of  only 
in  troublefome  times.  In  a word,  the  prefident 
of  the  monarchical  tribunal,  is,  in  all  petitions  and 
reprefentations,  ftyled  Beatijfmo  Padre , a title 
ftill  more  ftrange  than  the  authority  fignified  by  it. 

It  is  eafily  conceived,  that  the  popes  have  not 
been  wanting  in  their  endeavours  to  procure  the 
fupprelTion  of  a monarchy , more  odious  to  them 

(d)  Thus  the  mod  important  difeoveries  in  govern- 
ment, owe  their  origin,  their  progrefs,  and  their  efta- 
blifhment,  not  to  place-men,  but  to  perfons  unconne&ed, 
and  who,  labouring  only  for  themfelves  and  poflerity, 
have  oppofed  the  judgment*  and  often  braved  the  per- 
fections, of  their  age* 


in  a catholic  king,  owning  himfelf  their  feudatory, 
and  in  queens,  to  whom,  of  their  owm  right,  the 
kingdom  of  Sicily  may  devolve,  than  the  fupre- 
macyof  the  kings  and  queens  of  England.  The 
nation,  often  aflifted,  and  fometimes  forfaken  by 
the  fovereign,  has,  by  its  lawyers  and  its  divines, 
conftantly  either  eluded  or  warded  off  the  ftrokes 
of  the  moft  enterprifing  or  moil  turbulent 
popes  ( e),  againft  a prerogative,  which  the  moil 
eafy  popes  look  upon  as  heretical,  fchifmatical, 
and  execrable. 

Under  thefe  predicaments  it  was,  that  in  1715,' 
Clement  XI.  abolifhed  the  tribunal  of  the  mo- 
narchy. Vidtor  Amedeus  had  been  made  king 
of  Sicily  at  the  treaty  of  Utrecht.  It  was  ap- 
prehended, that  this  kingdom  would  foon  flip 
through  his  fingers,  and  return  to  the  houfe  of 
Austria  ; and  it  might  be  fuppofed,  that  a tdrrfpo- 
rary  fovereign  would  not  concern  himfelf  much  in 
fupport  of  a prerogative  which  others  were  to  en- 
joy : but  the  tribunal  did  for  itfelf  all  that  could 
have  been  done  by  a fovereign  the  moft  jealous  of 
his  authority.  Amidft  a continual  fucceftion  of 

(e)  Paul  V.  mads  afmart  attack  on  this  privilege  by  the 
pen  of  cardinal  Baronius,  who  in  vol.  xl.  infefts  a long  dif- 
cullion  on  this  point.  It  was  anfwered  by  cardinal  Afcanio 
Colonna  ; and  Baronius  replied.  As  to  the  queilion  of  Faft,; 
the  advantage  feemed  on  Baronius?s  fide  ; but,  concerning 
the  quelHon  of  Right,  his  arguments  were  the  lefs  concluiive, 
t'he  far  greater  part  of  them  being  drawn  from  the  pope's  fu- 
preniacy  over  the  temporalities  of  kings  ; which  v,  as  bringing 
for  proof  what  was  to  be  proved.  This  fupremacy  was  both 
the  fvvord  and  buckler  to  the  fame  Paul  V.  in  the  quarrels 
which  he  was  then  engaged  in  againd  Venice,  againft  Eng- 
land, againft  the  commons  of  France,  and  likewife  again  it 
Spain  on  account  of  Sicily. 
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bulls,  briefs,  refcripts,  monitory  letters,  and 
mandates,  it  found  means  to  draw  into  its  quarrel 
fome  powers,  whofe  rights  were  indirectly  affeCted 
by  it : accordingly  the  parliament  of  Paris  fup- 
preffed  the  abolitory  bull. 

The  affair  at  length  was  terminated  under 
Benedict  XIII.  by  the  famous  cardinal  Cofcia, 
who  in  confirming  the  title  to  the  emperor,  as 
king  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  contrived  for  his  court 
an  ultimate  fubterfuge,  by  caufing  the  bull  of 
Transfer  to  be  figned  by  two  fubdataries,  the 
datary  and  vice-chancellor  having  refufed  to  fet 
their  hands  to  an  a£t,  which  fanctified  an  authority 
till  then  looked  on  at  Rome  as  the  abomination  of 
defolation  in  the  holy  place. 

The  Neapolitan  commonalty  begin,  in  favour  of 
Don  Carlos,  to  lay  afide  their  indifference  about 
what  fovereign  they  are  under  : not  that  there  is, 
between  this  prince  and  his  fubjedls  of  all  ranks, 
any  intercourfe  or  familiarity  •,  never  was  fovereign 
lei's  obfervant  of  fuch  a behaviour  than  Don  Car- 
los. All  the  time  he  fpends  in  the  palace,  the 
queen  has  : in  the  forenoon  he  amufes  himfelf  with 
fifhing,  and  in  the  afternoon  he  hunts  : the  inter- 
mediate hours  are  what  he  gives  to  his  council. 
When  in  town,  he  goes  through  Naples  four  times 
a day,  and  always  full  gallop.  Concerning  this 
the  Neapolitans  lay,  that  when  Philip  V.  went  into 
Spain,  Lewis  XIV.  advifed  him  to  this  impetuous 
pace  ■,  and  his  children  have  retained  it.  Thefe 
exercifes  are  regularly  continued  all  weathers,  rain 
or  heat  •,  fo  that  the  king  has  now  a eoriftitution 
which  can  bear  any  thing. 

It  is  by  the  choice  of  his  minillers,  by  his  doing 
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bufinefs  along  with  them,  by  the  habit  he  has  ac- 
quired of  feeing  every  thing  at  once,  and  feeing  it 
as  it  fhould  be,  that  this  prince  has  won  the  con- 
fidence and  hearts  of  his  fubjedts.  They  perceive 
in  him  the  whole  of  what  the  Protocol  of  Italian 
policy  requires  in  the  choice  of  miniiters,  and  the 
fovereigns  employment  of  them. 

* La  prima  eon} et turn , fays  this  Protocol -f,  che  Jl 
fa  Pun  Principe  e del  cervel  fuo  e vedere  gli  huomini 
che  lui  a d’intorno : qttando  fono  fufficienti  e fideli , 
fempre  Ji  pub  reputarlo  favio ....  Ma  come  il  Prin- 
cipe p off  a conofcere  il  Minifir  oy  ci  e quefio  mo  do  che 
non  falla  tnai.  Quando  tu  vedi  il  Minifir  o penfar 
piu  a fe  che  a te,  e che  in  tutte  le  aitioni  vi  ricerca 
/’  utile  fuo , quefio  tal  cost  fat  to  mas  non  fia  bucn  mi - 
niftro , ns  mai  te  ns  potrai  fidare  ....  Z)’ 'ultra  parte , 
il  Principe  per  mdntenerfi  buon  il  buono , deve  pen  fare 
a lui , honor andolo,  facendolo  ricco , obligandofelo , 
participandogli  li  honori  e carichi , & c. 

Such  is  the  king  of  Naples’s  behaviour  towards 
his  minifters  •,  and  his  fubjedts  judge  of  him  by  them. 

The  prince  royal,  prefumptive  heir  to  the 
crown,  has  reached  his  thirteenth  year,  but  in  a 

* 44  The  firft  conjecture  formed  of  a prince  and  his  capacity^ 
44  is  from  a view  of  the  perfons  about  him  : if  they  are  men 
u of  abilities  and  faithful,  he  may  be  concluded  wife;  .... 
*4  and  an  infallible  way  for  a prince  to  know  a mini  her  is,  If 
64  you  fee  he  minds  himfelf  more  than  you,  and  that  the 
ic  drift  of  all  his  proceedings  is  his  own'  advantage;  fuch  a 
44  one  will  never  prove  a good  minifler  ; no  confidence  is  to 
44  be  placed  in  him. ....  On  the  other  hand,  that  a good  mi- 
44  nifter  may  continue  fuch,  the  prince  is  to  fhew  a regard  for 
66  him,  and  confer  honours  and  lucrative  employments  cn: 

him,  &c. 
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ftate  of  imbecillity,  which  age,  far  from  dimmitE- 
ing,  increafes.  Every  afternoon  the  queen  comes* 
to  his  apartment,  embraces  him,  kjffes  him,  and 
withdraws  all  in  tears.  Amidft  all  the  events, 
which  may  call  him  to  the  throne,  will  it  be  con- 
ferred on  this  prince,  notwithftanding  his  condi- 
tion ? Should  this  condition  exclude  him,  what 
form  can  be  given  to  anexclufion  quite  unprece- 
dented, and  which,  by  referring  the  nomination 
of  the  fuccefior  to  the  choice  of  the  reigning  king, 
or  of  the  nation,  will  open  a vaft  field  for  dif- 
cuffions  and  inferences  ? 

An  Italian  poet  faid  of  the  Neapolitans  in  his 
times. 

In  Napoli  il  dir  molto  e V haver  poco. 

In  Naples,  great  cry  and  little  wool. 

My  ftay  at  Naples  was  not  long  enough  to  be 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  their  manner  of  living, 
whether  private  or  focial.  I only  know,  that 
there  is  more  fleeping  here  than  in  any  other  coun- 
try in  Italy  ; that  they  confume  an  amazing  quan- 
tity of  chocolate,  which  every  private  perfon  has 
made  in  his  own  houfe,  as  he  likes  belt ; that  the 
convsrfazioni , or  affemblies,  are  like  thofe  of  other 
cities  of  Italy  ; that  the  chat  in  private  compa- 
nies is  quite  Grecian,  that  is,  very  free,  and  very 
merry  ; that  gallantry  is  in  high  life  as  common, 
and  with  as  little  caution,  as  it  is  rare  and  clofe 
among  the  citizens  ; and  that,  tracing  it  down  to 
the  commonalty,  the  extremities  are  found  to  join ; 
that,  in  general,  continency  is,  at  Naples,  the 
molt  fcarce  virtue  •,  that  love,  which  elfewnere 
is  often  no  more  than  affectation  and  fantafhcal- 
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nefs,  is  there  one  of  the  moft  ftimulating  wants ; 
in  a word,  that  Mount  Vefuvius,  which  overlooks 
this  city,  is  the  neareft  emblem  under  which  it 
can  be  reprefented  in  this  refpedt. 

Other  neceffities,  which  the  police  and  fome  re- 
mains of  fhame  reftrain  in  other  parts,  efpecially 
in  cities,  are  at  Naples  above  all  the  controul  of 
laws.  The  fulphur,  with  which  their  vegetables 
and  food  are  impregnated  the  continual  ufe  of 
chocolate,  of  the  ftrongeft  liquors,  and  of  the 
moft  inflammative  drugs,  occafion  eruptions  and 
explofions,  which  will  not  bear  either  delay  or  cir- 
cumfpeftion  : the  court-yards  of  palaces  and  ho- 
tels, the  porches  of  private  houfes,  the  ftairs  and 
landing-places,  are  fo  many  receptacles  for  the  ne- 
cefllties  of  all  pafiengers.  Perfons  fhall  often 
throw  themfelves  out  of  their  coach,  and  mingle 
among  the  toot  people ; every  one  taking,  within 
the  walls  of  others,  that  liberty  which  he  allows 
within  his  own : 

Veniam  petimufque  damufquc  vicijjim. 

From  this  general  liberty,  and  the  little  care  taken 
by  an  owner  or  tenant  about  the  cleanlinefs  of  his 
hotel,  his  houfe  or  landing-place,  you  may  think 
what  filthinefs  and  infection  there  muft  be  in  a city, 
which  is  reckoned  to  contain  between  five  and  fix 
hundred  thoufand  fouls. 

I have  faid,  that  at  Naples  men  and  arts  are  not 
the  men  and  arts  of  the  other  parts  of  Italy.  As  to 
the  men,  I believe  I have  made  my  afiertion  good  ; 
as  to  arts,  I lhall  now7,  if  not  prove  it,  at  leaft 
point  out  wherein  they  differ,  with  appeal,  how- 
ever, to  connoifteurs. 
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The  architedure  of  both  facred  and  civil,  pub- 
lic and  private  edifices,  is  no  longer  the  architedure 
of  Rome.  It  is  every  where  crowded  with  bofies 
and  prominences  of  a gigantic  proportion,  and  a 
heavinefs,  which  drikes  the  eye  the  more  difagree- 
ably,  as  all  thefe  jetties  are  either  of  a brown  done, 
like  the  body  of  the  buildings ; or,  in  thofe  where 
they  are  only  ducco,  befmeared  over  with  a coarfe 
dirty  brown  colour  in  imitation  of  the  done.  All 
'the  gates  and  doors,  befides  their  enormous  height, 
are  loaded  with  balconies  fupported  by  brackets 
larger  than  what  they  bear,  or  fufpended  as  by 
a miracle  : fo  unfightly  are  all  the  particulars  of 
their  condrudion. 

The  outfide  of  mod  of  the  churches,  even  the 
moft  (lately  and  fplendid,  is,  as  all  over  Italy,  only 
a bare  wall,  (landing,  as  it  were,  in  expedation  of 
a portal  ; and  thefe  expecting  walls  are  an  eternal 
pretence  for  begging  in  behalf  of  the  poor  church, 
as  wanting  a neceffary  decoration  : in  a word,  thefe 
churches  will  always  be  in  want  of  a portal,  for 
the  fame  reafons  that  the  church  of  faint  Sulpice  at 
Paris  has  already  been  forty  years  a building. 

. As  to  the  irifide  of  thefe  churches,  it  is  rather 
rich  and  glaring  than  line  •,  the  decorations  and  dif- 
tribution  every  where  uniform,  being  two  erodes 
interfered. at  the  jundion  by  a cupola.  Seeing  one 
is  feeing  all. 

The  fined  marbles  and  paintings  are  crowded  in 
thofe  churches ; and  where  thefe  are  replaced  or 
divided  by  gilding,  it  is  with  a profufenefs  which 
tires  the  eye  without  entertaining  it.  Such  was 
the  new  decoration  of  the  old  church  of  the  nuns 
qf  St.  Clare,  which  I faw  finilhed  during  my  day  at 
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Naples.  In  order  to  find  a ground  for  the  gild- 
ing, which  was  by  no  means  to  be  omitted,  part 
of  the  church  was  incumbered  with  pieces  of  lat- 
tice-work, in  the  form  of  a lozenge,  originally  an 
Arabian  invention  ; and  thefe  lattices,  with  their 
lozenges,  befides  the  heavinefs  of  their  relievo, 
were  charged  with  moft  dazzling  and  laboured 
gildings  : a decoration  fuitable  to  the  times  of 
kins  Robert,  from  which  this  edifice  dates  its 
eredtion. 

Not  that  architedts  have  wanted  opportunities  of 
difplaying  their  talents  in  a city,  which  has  above 
three  hundred  churches,  including  chapels  belong- 
ing to  brotherhoods,  affociations,  and  congrega- 
tions, which,  as  at  Rome,  are  in  higher  elteem 
and  more  frequented  than  the  parifh  churches, 
the  number  of  which  is  thirty. 

The  fountains  in  feveral  parts  of  the  city,  and 
even  thofe  in  the  fpacious  fquare  before  the  har- 
bour, bear  the  marks  of  this  bad  tafte,  contrary 
to  the  intention  of  thofe,  at  whofe  expence  they 
were  made  •,  but  which  is  feen  only  in  the  choice 
of  the  marbles. 

It  is  the  fame  with  the  plate  of  all  kinds  in  the 
churches.  It  is  ail  in  lamina,  and  mirrors  executed 
with  the  moft  exquifite  attention,  from  defigns 
where  real  beauty  is  facrificed  to  {how. 

But  no  where  does  the  Neapolitan  tafte  (f)  fhine 
with  fo  much  luftre  as  in  the  pyramids,  or  obelifks, 
erected  in  fquares  fronting  the  principal  churches. 
In  the  monftrous  expence  of  them,  in  the  uncouth 

(f)  The  authors  of  the  Defcriptions  of  Naples,  to  praiie 
a piece  well  executed  in  their  tafte,  fay,  Cofa  ft  rau  a gamine 
lav  or  at  a. 
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afiemblage  of  the  various  marbles,  they  exceed  all 
the  enormities  of  Gothic  rudenefs.  Such  an  obe- 
lifk  was  finifhing  before  the  great  church  of  the 
Jefuits,  and  only  from  money  raifed  by  a father 
of  the  houfe,  univerfally  known  at  Naples,  for 
felling  to  the  country  people  little  prayers,  tpaking 
them  believe  that  the  bits  of  paper,  on  which  thefe 
prayers  were  printed,  when  fwallowed  by  hens 
had  a wonderful  virtue  for  increafing  their  fecun- 
dity. This  new  obelilk  is  more  crowded  with  de- 
corations, and  more  glaringly  fet  off,  than  all  the 
ancient : it  is  the  very  triumph  of  bad  tafte.  Round 
thefe  monuments  is  celebrated  the  feftival  of  the 
faints  to  which  they  are  confecrated,  and  this  for 
feveral  nights,  with  illuminations,  ferenades,  and 
fire-works  ; all  the  people  of  Naples  flocking  to 
thofe  nodturnal  exhibitions. 

The  new  caftle,  begun  by  Charles  of  Anjou, 
js  one  of  the  oldeft  buildings  in  Naples.  The 
main  gate,  which  is  confined,  and  as  it  were  bu- 
ried between  two  enormous  baftions,  was  a mar- 
ble triumphal  arch,  erected  in  1494,  to  celebrate 
ki'ng  Alphonfo  of  Arragon’s  entry  into  Naples.  It 
is  covered  with  trophies  and  baflb-relievos,  of  fuch 
workmanfhip  that  the  Lombards  and  Florentines 
pontefc  the  honour  of  it:  it  is  one  of  the  fineft 
things  in  Naples,  and  at  the  fame  time,  the  molt 
difadvantageoufly  placed.  A baftion  in  this  caftle 
which  faces  the  harbour,  was  built  in  the  laft  cen- 
tury, by  a Spaniih  viceroy,  with  the  monies  ari- 
Jmg  front  a tax  levied  on  proftitutes  for  that  very 
purpofe  j and  the  ftone-cutters,  that  posterity 
might'  know  how  much  the  ftate  owed  to  that  clafs 
of  females,  chuTeled  out  an  obiong  oval  on  the 
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facing  of  every  {tone  in  the  front  of  this  baftion, 
which  is  likewife  of  a great  height. 

The  king’s  palace,  built  by  the  Spaniffi  vice- 
roys from  a plan  of  the  celebrated  Fontana,  dif- 
tinguifhes  itfelf  from  the  generality  of  the  Nea- 
politan ftrudtures.  It  would  be  admired  even  at 
Rome.  Oppofite  to  this  palace,  one  of  thefe  vice- 
roys had  a marble  Coloffus  made,  to  which  has 
been  fitted  a coloffal  head  of  Jupiter,  found  in 
the  ruins  of  Puzzolo  : the  fore  part  of  this  ftatue 
is  covered  with  an  eagle’s  fkin,  on  which  is  a very 
prolix  infcription,  in  honour  of  the  viceroy  to 
which  Naples  is  obliged  for  this  decoration,  when 
in  reality  it  is  a mere  fright.  Another  of  the  fame 
kind,  is  a coloffal  virgin  in  the  Carthufian  mona- 
ftery,  near  the  prior’s  apartment.  If,  as  faid,  it 
be  the  work  of  the  famous  Bernini,  I am  inclined 
to  think  he  did  not  ground  his  reputation  on  it. 

This  Carthufian  monaflery  lies  at  the  foot  of  the 
caftle  St.  Elmo.  Under  it  one  fees  the  fineft  part 
of  Naples.  There  are  few  religious  houfes  in 
Italy  fo  well  endowed,  fo  delightfully  fituated, 
and  fo  rich  in  mafterly  paintings  of  all  the  fchools. 
Foreigners  are  generally  well  received  there.  "We 
fpent  a whole  day  at  this  place,  and  had  a dinner 
of  excellent  fea-fifh,  which  we  paid  for  as  at  a 
tavern  ; neither  the  prior,  nor  any  of  the  officers  of 
the  houfe,  having  honoured  us  with  their  prefence. 
In  the  part  of  this  houfe  which  projedts  moil 
over  the  city,  is  a belvedere,  where,  to  our  very 
great  amazement,  we  partly  heard  all  that  was 
faid  in  the  fquares  and  ftreets  : not  indeed  any  con- 
netted  tale,  but  a clatter  of  very  diftindt  words ; 
fvhich  brought  to  my  mind  Rabelais’s  ifland,  where 
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the  words  freeze,  and  on  a thaw  make  a like 
clatter. 

I fhall  take  my  leave  of  the  Neapolitan  architec- 
ture with  a word  about  the  houfes.  They  are 
built  of  a kind  of  very  light  fand-ftone,  to  the 
height  of  feven  or  eight  ftories,  and  all  termi- 
nate in  a platform  without  roof  or  covering  j a con- 
ftruCtion  fo  far  from  giving  them  the  appearance  of 
the  Louvre,  the  Palais-Bourbon,  or  the  Paris  ob- 
fervatory,  that  it  makes  them  look  like  houfes, 
the  top  of  which  had  been  confirmed  by  fire  ; and 
the  more,  as  the  upper  part  of  thefe  houfes  is 
blackened  by  the  frnoke  and  the  vapours  of  the 
air,  more  than  the  middle  parts.  This  conftruc- 
tion,  however,  does  not  fo  much  arife  from 
the  climate,  it  raining  here  as  much  as  in  other 
parts ; but  from  the  conveniency  of  the  puzzo- 
lana,  of  which  the  neighbourhood  affords  plenty. 
It  is  compofed  of  metallic  particles,  and  minute 
fharp  cryftals,  and,  when  mixed  with  the  calx 
of  marble  or  fhells,  it  makes  a mortar,  which  wa- 
ter rather  confolidates  than  weakens.  It  is  even 
neceflary,  on  laying  it  over  a platform,  to  keep  it 
tinder  water  for  feme  days,  that  it  may  be  proof 
againft  the  fun,  which  otherwife  would  foon  re- 
duce it  to  du ft.  Had  this  fand  been  made  ufe  of, 
jnftead  of  cement,  for  binding  the  flints  with  which 
the  platform  of  the  Paris  obfervatory  is  paved, 
that  magnificent  monument  of  Lewis  the  XIVth’s 
reign  would,  very  probably,  have  lafted  above  a 
century,  in  the  fame  condition  as  it  came  out  of 
Mr.  Perrault’s  hands. 

Naples  has  been  infinitely  more  happy  in  paint- 
ers than  in  architects.  Beficies,  being  a colony  of 
the  Bologna  fchool,  by  the  works  with  which 
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Lanfranc,  Dominichini,  Guido,  &c.  have  enriched 
it,  it  has  itfeif  produced  artifts,  who,  in  many 
refpefts,  would  have  done  honour  to  their  metro- 
polis, had  not  the  national  tafte  for  brilliancy  and 
the  ftravagante  led  them  out  of  the  circle,  to 
which  the  Caracci  had  limited  their  art. 

Agreeably  to  the  method  I laid  down  to  myfelf, 
and  which  I have  hitherto  obferved,  I fhall  only 
take  notice  of  forne  of  thofe  paintings,  with  which, 
amidft  the  multitude  of  matter-pieces  to  be  feen 
in  Naples,  I was  moft  taken. 

In  the  van  of  thefe  I fhall  place  the  Twelve 
Prophets,  by  Efpagnoletto,  in  the  curves  of  the 
arches  along  the  nave  of  the  Carthufian  church. 
The  want  of  room  in  the  feveral  fpaces  obliged 
the  painter  to  reprefent  them  as  half  reclined  ; but 
this  neceffitv  he  has  improved  into  a variety  of  at- 
titudes, and  each  correfponding  with  the  charac- 
ter of  the  prophet.  They  are  all  melancholy, 
thoughtful,  extafied  old  men.  Here  was  a frelh. 
difficulty  to  overcome ; and  fo  ingenioufly  has 
this  been  done,  that  they  fhew  the  fame  difference 
of  countenance,  air,  and  difpofition,  as  of  atti- 
tude * a difference  allufive  to  the  genius  of  their 
refpective  writings.  Never  have  fublime  fouls  been 
expreffed  with  fuch  force  and  truth.  The  admira- 
ble artift  has  furpaffed  himfelf  in  the  colouring, 
which  has,  and  ftill  retains,  all  the  energy  fuch 
fu 'eject  3 require.  To  conclude  this  account,  I 
own,  and  doubtlefs  to  my  ffiame,  that  with  no- 
thing, even  in  the  very  Vatican,  was  I fo  much 
taken  as  with  thefe  prophets, 

To  thefe  may  be  joined  a Saint  Francis  by 
Guido,  in  the  houfe  of  the  fathers  of  the  Oratory, 
. together 
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together  with  a picture  by  the  fame  hand,  repre- 
fenting  Jefus  Chrift  and  St.  John  naked,  in  the 
bloom  of  youth. 

The  fecond  age  of  the  Neapolitan  fchool  is 
filled  up  by  Luca  Giordano.  From  this  painter 
alone  we  have  as  many  good  pieces  in  all  kinds, 
as.  fome  fchoois  have  produced  : Solus  academiam 
facit.  The  only  Neapolitan  rival,  who  came 
any  thing  near  him,  was  Maffimo.  The  legif- 
lators  in  painting  charge  him  with  incorredtnefs, 
improper  freedoms,  and  other  faults ; and  bring- 
ing in  with  him  Solimene,  and  the  matters  of  the 
third  age,  they  fay  to  them,  Vos  primi  pi  Slur  am 
perdidiftis.  I lhall  only  mention  one  piece  of 
his,  a Virgin  del  Rofario  in  the  church  of  the  Do- 
minicans near  the  palace,  and  into  which  I fol- 
lowed a novena  which  was  celebrating  by  a band  of 
the  fineft  hands  in  mufic  that  Naples  afforded: 
but  I was  more  taken  up  with  this  painting  than 
all  the  mufic.  Giordano  has  there  reprefented  the 
virgin  amidft  angels  carrying  her  in  triumph  un- 
der a canopy  which  projects  from  the  canvas,  and 
indeed  feems  detached  from  it.  Saint  Dominic 
and  a Jacobine  nun  attend  on  her.  The  perfons, 
the  canopy,  the  valences  of  it,  feem  as  waving  in 
the  air-,  every  thing  is  in  motion.  Such  indeed  are 
moil  of  this  great  matter’s  works.  So  vivid,  fo 
varied  are  his  colourings,  that  every  thing  lives 
2nd  adts  : fo  that  the  freedoms  which  Giordano  has 
allowed  himfelf,  in  order  to  affedt  fo  powerfully, 
fire  eafiiy  excufed  : dulcibus  abundat  vitiis. 

In  a church,  near  the  Seggia  joining  to  the  great 
fquare,  I faw  a pidture  of  Solimene’s,  of  which  I 
Ihall  take  notice,  not  fo  much  for  the  beauty  of 
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the  execution,  as  the  oddity  of  the  fubjeCt.  It 
t-eprefents  Jefus  Chrift  and  St.  Francis.  Jefus 
Chrift  opens  his  bread:,  where,  on  his  heart,  as 
in  a looking-giafs,  is  feen  St.  Francis : St.  Francis 
returns  the  compliment  to  Jefus  Chrift,  the  por- 
trait of  whom  is  feen  on  the  faint’s  heart.  Italy  is 
full  of  fuch  extravagant  reprefentations,  often 
executed  by  the  greateft  mafters,  in  little  pictures 
befpoke  by  enthufiaftic  beldams.  I know  one  by 
Dominichini,  a foot  and  a half  to  fix  inches,  on 
brafs,  of  St.  Catherine  of  Sienna.  Two  youthful  an- 
gels fupport  her  ; and  Jefus  Chrift,  in  the  habit  of 
a Jacobine  nun,  (landing  on  a thin  cloud,  draws 
her  heart  out  of  her  breaft,  through  his  monachal 
habit.  The  ground  of  this  painting  is  a moil  de- 
lightful landfcape.  Dominichini  never  did  any 
thing  finer  in  little.  The  heads  are  all  raoft  exqui- 
fitely  finilhed,  and  fpeak  the  admirable  hand  from 
whence  they  came.  All  the  feveral  particulars  are 
in  the  moft  precife  truth.  As  to  the  colouring, 
never  did  any  more  foft  and  mellow  come  from 
Dominichini’s  pencil.  What  a pity  that  fuch  per- 
fections ftiould  be  wafted  on  fuch  a fubjeCt  ! 

In  paintings,  Naples  offers  a vaft  field  to  the 
lamentations  of  the  artifts  and  dilettanti.  Ail 
the  world  has  heard  of  the  great  and  valuable  col- 
lections made  in  this  kind  by  the  houfe  of  Farnefe, 
which,  during  half  the  fineft  age  Italy  ever  faw, 
had  reigned  over  arts,  fciences,  and  talents,  as 
fovereigns,  and  as  intelligent  fovereigns.  The 
princes  of  that  houfe  were  no  lefs  careful  of  thofe 
riches,  than  of  their  fovereignty  itfelf ; and  their 
palaces  at  Parma  and  Placentia  were  full  of  them. 

The  laft  of  thefe  princes  dying  lately  without 
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iffue,  his  dominions  have  fucceffively  devolved  to 
Don  Carlos  and  Don  Philip,  in  right  of  their  mo- 
ther, the  queen  of  Spain,  Elizabeth  Farnefe,  the 
laft  of  that  iliuftrious  name.  Conformably  to  the 
treaty  of  Vienna,  Don  Carlos,  in  1739,  de- 
livered them  up  to  Don  Philip,  but,  by  a cuftom 
in  law,  referved  to  himfelf  the  moveables.  Of 
thefe  the  moft  valuable  part  were  the  collections 
of  paintings,  medals,  books,  &c.  The  whole  was 
packed  up  in  a hurry,  and  fent  away  to  Naples, 
where  the  king’s  palaces,  being  already  full,  could 
not  receive  thofe  ineftimable  collections.  This 
prince  was  then  building,  at  Capo  di  Monte,  (a 
delicious  eminence,  commanding  part  of  Naples, 
its  harbour,  and  its  two  bays ) a molt  ftately  pa- 
lace, from  a plan  of  Van-Vitelli,  a Roman  archi- 
tect. This  palace  was  intended  to  be  furnilhed 
with  the  Parma  moveables  •,  and  till  they  could 
be  properly  dillributed,  the  cafes  of  books  and 
paintings  were  heaped  together  in  the  ground-floor 
apartments,  thefe  being  finilhed.  When  the  pa- 
lace came  to  be  nearly  completed,  it  was  perceived 
that  it  would  want  water,  and  no  hydraulic  in- 
vention could  fupply  it,  though  all  the  feats,  of 
which  there  are  fo  many  in  that  delightful  fpot, 
have  plenty  •,  and  though  Tofcanella,  which 
overlooks  it,  is  famous  for  an  inexhaultible  well 
of  very  fine  water.  On  this  pretence,  or  for  fome 
reafons  hidden  under  it,  the  palace  of  Capo  di 
Monte  was  given  over, 

Ferramenta  cafertam 
Gejferunt  fabri.* 

This 
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This  new  palace  now  became  the  great  object 
of  attention,  and  the  cafes  of  books  and  paintings 
remained  where  they  had  been  thrown  when 
brought  from  Parma.  The  paintings  had  been 
lately  unpacked  when  we  faw  them  at  Capo  di 
Monte  ; in  which  interval  they  buffered  extremely, 
and  there  was  no  appearance  of  any  happier  fate ; 
for,  being  thrown  confufedly  into  uninhabited 
apartments,  expofed  to  the  moifture  and  the  in- 
juries of  the  air,  in  a ruinous  palace,  nothing 
can  fave  them  from  a deftru&ion  to  which,  for 
thefe  twenty  years  paft,  fo  many  caufes  concur. 
The  library  we  may  conclude  to  be  irretrievable. 
I was  told,  that  it  is  ftill  lying  in  the  bales  as  it 
came  from  Parma. 

Naples  affords  few  antiquities.  Nothing  is 
known  of  the  fituation  of  Paleopolis  and  Neapolis, 
between  -which,  according  to  Livy,  the  conful  Pub- 
lius polled  himfelf  in  his  campaign  againft  Hanni- 
bal. Of  the  ancient  monuments  at  Naples  the 
moft  intire,  and  unqueftionably  the  moft  curious, 
is  Virgil’s  tomb. 

This  monument,  which  in  Miffon  and  father 
Montfaucon  is  reprefented  as  a pyramid  aim  oft 
ruined,  is  a lantern  or  turret,  about  twenty  feet 
high,  on  open  arcades,  the  folid  parts  of  which 
were  formerly  adorned  with  pillars.  This  ftrufture 
fcands  on  a platform  cut  in  the  eaftern  fide  of  the 
hill  of  Paufilipo,  in  fight  of  the  two  bays  of  Naples, 
the  harbour,  the  caitles,  part  of  the  city  length- 
wife,  and  fronting  Mount  Vefuvius.  Unqueftiona- 
bly it  was  in  order  to  make  it  fo  confpicuous,  that 
its  elevation  fo  much  exceeds  the  proportion  of  its 
bafe.  It  commands  the  entrance  of  the  famous 
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grotto  at  Paufilipo j and  by  the  excavations  daily 
carrying  on  in  this  part  of  the  mountain,  com- 
mands it  fo,  that  at  prefent  it  is  fcarce  two  feet 
from  the  brink  of  a precipice  a hundred  and 
eighty  feet  deep  •,  and  if  thefe  excavations  be  con- 
tinued, they  muft  certainly  undermine  this  vene- 
rable monument. 

On  the  external  furface  of  the  cupola  in  which 
it  terminates,  is  a prodigy  much  celebrated  by 
the  Neapolitan  poets  : I mean  its  being  exaftly 
crowned  with  a laurel,  though  the  tree’s  only 
nourifhment  muft  be  What  its  roots  meet  with  in* 
the  joining  of  the  ftones.  All  travellers  are  fure 
to  have  a pluck  at  this  tree,  which  they  do  by 
means  of  a rope  with  a ftone  at  the  end  of  it. 
Farther,  the  fide  of  the  hnountain  where  the 
tomb  ftands,  inftead  of  any  trees  of  this  kind,  is 
covered  with  yews  and  firs.  Virgil’s  laurel  how- 
ever recruits  its  daily  lofies,  and  perpetuates  itfelf 
with  renovating  vigour.  In  the  fixteenth  century 
there  was  only  one  item,  which  ftood  in  the  centre 
of  the  cupola,  where  we  will  fuppofe  it  to  have 
been  planted  by  fome  Neapolitan,  a warm  admirer 
of  VirgiL  About  the  beginning  of  the  laft  cen- 
tury, a fir,  blown  by  the  wind  from  a collateral 
part  of  the  mountain,  fell  with  its  top  on  the  ftem, 
thus  choaking  it ; but  nature  itfelf  repaired  the 
accident,  fetting  as  layers  the  compreffed  ramifica- 
tion^ of  the  root,  which  now  have  fpread  over 
the  cupola’s  whole  furface. 

'j"'he  learned  Cluvier*,  on  explaining  fome  verfes 
of  Statius  with  geographical  ftriftnefs,  has  ad- 
* Xtal,  Antiq. 
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danced,  that  the  monument  in  queftioh  is  ndt 
Virgil’s  tomb,  and  that  this  lhould  be  fought  tor 
feaft  of  Naples,  near  Vefuvius  (an  opinion,  i h 
which  Mr.  Addifon  joins) ; but  Statius J-  meant  only 
to  indicate  Naples  by  Virgil’s  Tomb,  and  by  Mount 
Vefuvius,  oppofite  to  which  it  (lands,  and  which 
makes  the  diredl  point  of  view  to  it. 

Maronei  fedens  in  margins  templi. 

Sumo  animiim  ac  magni  tumulis  acanto  Magiftri . . i 
i 4 . . . Frail  as  ubi  Vejbius  egerit  undas. 

Farther,  Donatus,  in  his  Life  of  Virgil,  for- 
mally fays,  that  his  bones  were  carried  to  Naples, 
and  by  Auguftus’s  order,  fcpulta  fuere  in  via 
Puteoland , infra  lapidem fecundum. 

As  to  the  den  or  cavern,  which,  running 
through  Paufilipo  to  the  extent  of  half  a mile,1 
brings  the  (hore  of  Chiaxa  to  a level  with  that  of 
Puzzolo,  the  uncertainty  of  the  monuments  and 
writers  on  the  date  of  this  great  undertaking,  feems 
to  warrant  me  in  referring  it,  together  with  the 
catacombs  under  the  mountains  eafb  of  Naples,' 
to  thofe  ages  which  have  left  amazing  fpe- 
cimens  of  fuch  works  (g)  in  Magna  Grtecia,’ 
Sicily,  Phoenicia,  and  mod  of  the  Mediterranean 
illands.  [See  Obfervations  on  the  Cloaca  in  the 
article  of  Rome].  Farther,  the  grotto  or  cave 

of 
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(g)  Varro,  de  Re  Ruj?.  L.  Hi.  c.  17,  feems  to  attribute  it 
to  Lucullus;  Strabo,  L.  v.  to  one  Cocceius,  but  at  the 
fame  time  fpeaks  with  high  commendations  of  the  firlt  Gre- 
cian colonies  for  works  of  this  kind.  John  Villani,  Chron. 
L.  i.  c.  30,  fays  that  Virgil  opened  this  cavern  with  the 
ftroke  of  a magic  wand.  Laftly,  Benjamin  de  Tudella, 
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of  Paufilipo  is  drawn  in  an  exa6t  right  line. 
Towards  the  end  of  October,  placing  myfelf  at  its 
eaftern  aperture,  I faw  the  fun  filled  its  weftern 
aperture  for  thefpace  of  two  minutes  ; the  grotto 
in  the  mean  time  forming,  in  its  whole  length,  a 
tube  of  light : and  by  this  phenomenon  aftrono- 
mers  may  readily  determine  the  grotto’s  projection. 

To  avoid  repetitions,  I fliall  fay  nothing  of  Cuma, 
Puzzolo,  or  even  of  Herculanum  itfelf.  Among 
the  ruins  of  this  city  I ventured  into  a defile  newly 
opened,  and  carried  pretty  far.  I led  the  way  to 
feveral,  and  each  with  a lighted  candle.  In  the 
part  where  the  excavation  was  frefheft,  I perceived 
the  afhes,  which  conftitute  thewhole  ground  here- 
abouts, loofening  from  the  upper  part  of  the  gut, 
drop  on  my  head,  and  run  down  along  the  walls 
like  corn  through  a hopper  : this  alarmed  me  ; 
and  1 communicating  my  apprehenfions  to  the  com- 
pany, we  all,  without  any  long  deliberation,  made 
off  farter  than  we  had  come  in.  In  this  gut  we 
faw  a mofaic  Boor,  and  the  walls  of  a houfe  through 
which  the  fearch  was  carried  in  a breadth  of  about 
four  feet  : a wall  which  it  (kitted  was  built  of  turf 
or  pumice  fcone,  with  coins  of  brick,  from  whence 

It  in,  HierofoL  gives  the  honour  of  it  to  Romulus,  “ by  way,” 
fays  lie,  of  providing  a lhelter  again!!  the  invafion  with 
*e  which  he  was  threatened  by  David’s  army  under  Joab.” 
After  all,  this  grotto  is  only  child’s-play,  if  compared  to 
the  catacombs  : there  is  no  conceiving  their  immenfity  with- 
out feeing  them.  Thefe  countries  being  at  that  time  covered 
with  inhabitants,  and  for  that  very  reafon  having  very  few 
woods,  the  want  of  hones  for  building  was  the  firil  motive 
for  thefe  excavations  ; of  which,  afterwards,  a farther  pub- 
lic advantage  was  taken,  by  making,  as  the  proverb  fays, 
a ditch  of  the  earth.  I mud  add,  that  the  pofition  of  the 
catacombs  feems  to  point  out  that  of  Paleopolis,  which,  ac- 
cording to  Diodorus  Siculus,  was  founded  by  Hercules. 
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pfojefted,  to  about  two  thirds  of  their  diameter, 
columns  of  the  fame  fubftance  ; the  whole  covered 
over  with  a ftrotlg  lay  of  puzzolana  whitewafhed 
with  lime  ; fo  that  Herculanum  was  built  as  Na- 
ples is  at  prefent. 

The  difcoveries  made  by  thefefearchesare  owing 
to  chance  ; the  laxity  of  the  ground  not  admitting 
them  to  be  extended  throughout  all  the  parts  of 
the  fubterraneous  city.  The  dangers  confequeri- 
tial  tofueh  a laxity  are  eafily  conceived,  amidft  fre- 
quent difruptions  which  there  is  no  preventing; 
Notwithftanding  thefe  obftacles,  every  day  affords 
riches,  the  value  of  which  they  who  have  not  feen 
Portici  will  not  be  able  to  judge  of,  till  the 
engravers  employed  by  the  king  of  Naples,  after 
finilhing  the  paintings,  will  exercife  themfelves 
on  the  fculptures . The  latter  are  What  will  efpe- 
cially  fttew  the  grandeur  and  the  magnificence 
of  the  ancients,  and  their  tafte  for  the  fine  arts; 
Confidering  the  known  effects  of  air  on  paint- 
ings after  being  buried  fixteen  hundred  years* 
it  was  prudently  determined  to  begin  the  defcrip- 
tion  of  the  monuments  of  Herculanum  with 
thefe  paintings.  On  the  recommendation  of  count 
Gazzola,  matter  of  the  ordnance,  and  the  mar- 
quis of  Fraggiani,  prefident  of  the  tribunal  of  the 
monarchy,  his  Sicilian  majefty  was  pleafed  to 
make  me  a prefeiit  of  this  rnoft  Valuable  collection'. 

The  principal  pieces  of  fculpture  taken  out  of 
the  ruins  of  Herculanum  are  already  pretty  well 
known  by  the  feveral  accounts  which  have  been 
publilhed  of  them  •,  but  I cannot  omit  a Mercury, 
which  I faw  in  one  of  the  guts.  This  ftatuey 
which  is  of  bronze,  and  as  big  as  life,  reprefents 
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the  meffenger  of  the  gods  juft  alighted  from  along 
journey,  and  taking  off  his  talaries.  Extreme 
fatigue  is  expreffed  in  his  attitude,  and  every  part 
of  his  body,  which  is  without  any  covering : it 
is  feen  even  in  his  flagging  eyebrows,  the  frontal 
mufcles  not  being  able  to  keep  them  up.  Con- 
cerning beauties  of  this  kind  Pliny  the  younger 
ufed  to  fay,  De  illisjudico  quantum  ego  fapio , qui 
fortaffis  in  omni  re , in  hac  certe  perquam  exi- 
guum  fapio*.  Applying  to  myfelf  what  Pliny  faid 
of  himfelf,  I (hall,  with  the  public,  wait  the 
dcfcription  of  Herculanum : it  will  furnifh  me 
with  the  reafons  of  my  admiration  of  many  pieces, 
which  every  body  may  admire,  but  which  artifts 
alone  can  defcribe. 

From  the  fame  motives  I fhall  give  only  the 
bare  hiftory  of  the  late  difcovery  of  the  remains 
of  the  ancient  Pceftum.  This  city,  built,  ac- 
cording to  Solinus,  by  the  ancient  Dorians,  and, 
according  to  Strabo,  by  the  Sybarites,  flood  at 
the  end  of  a fmall  bay,  now  part  of  that  of 
Salerno,  at  a league  eaftward  from  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Silo  or  Silaro ; a fituation,  on  ac- 
count of  which  the  Greeks  afterwards  gave  it 
the  name  of  Pofidonia.  It  was  famous  in  the  Ro- 
man times  for  its  rofes;  Virgil,  Ovid,  and  Pro- 
pertius, having  taken  notice  of  them.  Its  edi- 
fices, which  proclaim  the  magnificence  of  its  firft 
founders,  were  unqueftionably  cotemporary  with 
a famous  temple  dedicated  to  Juno  Argiva,  which 
Strabo  places  at  the  very  mouth  of  the  Silo,  and 
makes  Jafon  its  founder.  The  caufes  of  the  de- 
population and  extindlion  of  Magna  Grtecia 
reached  this  city  fo  that,  for  feveral  centuries,  its 
* Severe,  L.  iii. 
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walls  and  territory  were  become  a wafte,  known 
neither  to  mariners,  nor  the  inhabitants  of  the 
neighbouring  country. 

About  the  year  1755,  a difciple  of  a painter  at 
Naples  being  in  holiday  time  at  Capaccio,  the 
place  of  his  birth,  as  he  was  walking,  a fancy 
took  him  to  go  upon  the  riling  grounds  which  bor- 
der on  the  ancient  territory  of  Poe  Hum.  The 
only  dwelling  which  he  could  perceive  there,  was 
a thatched  farm-houfe  : the  belt  parts  of  the 
ground  the  farmer  cultivated  the  others  he  re- 
ierved  for  his  cattle  to  feed  in,  and  the  ruins  of  the 
ancient  city  were  a part  of  the  latter.  The  young 
painter,  on  the  heights  from  whence  they  were  per- 
ceivable, had  been  ftruck  with  the  fight,  and  on 
going  up  was  amazed  to  fee  ramparts  and  gates 
ftill  partly  fubfifting  •,  ftreets,  the  direction  of 
which  was  vifibie  •,  public  buildings  and  temples. 
All  thofe  edifices,  unqueftionably  built  by  the 
Dorians,  the  founders  of  Pee  (turn,  fpoke  the  moft 
remote  antiquity,  both  in  the  refemblance  of  their 
conftrudion,  and  proportions,  with  thofe  remains 
of  ancient  Egyptian  architecture  ftill  to  be  feen  in 
Upper  Egypt. 

The  artilt,  on  his  return  to  Capaccio,  inquired 
of  his  neighbours  about  thole  monuments,  and 
was  informed,  that  this  country  had  from  time 
immemorial  been  a defert ; that  about  tenor  twelve 
years  ago  the  farmer,  whofe  dwelling  he  had  feen, 
took  it  into  his  head  to  remove  thither-,  and  that, 
fearching  the  ruins  about  his  dwelling,  he  had  found 
fome  things  which  had  turned  to  lb  good  account, 
as  to  put  him  into  a condition  of  renting  that  wild 
and  uninhabited  fpot.  The  young  difciple  haftened 
away  to  Naples,  to  communicate  this  difeovery 
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to  his  matter.  The  rapture  with  which  he  fpoke 
of  it,  fo  excited  the  painter’s  curiofity,  that  he 
Repaired  thither,  and  found  a gratification  the 
more  ample  and  exquifite,  as  his  eyes  were  con- 
verfant  with  fuch  objects.  Pceftum  now  rofe  from 
its  long  objfcurity.  The  curious  flocked  thither  ; 
the  moft  inviting  reprefentations  were  made  of  its 
ruins;  the  count  de  Gazzola,  having  plans  and 
elevations  taken  of  them  in  his  prefence,  employed 
thebeft  artifts  in  Naples  in  engraving  them  at  his 
own  houfe  ; and,  in  a v/ord,  at  his  requeft  the 
king  himfelf  came  in  perfon  to  fee  thefe  ruins,  and 
appointed  them  for  the  rendezvous  of  a great 
hunt. 

I fhall  mention  Vefuvius,  only  in  commemo- 
ration of  the  exquifitenefs  of  the  grapes  which, 
growing  among  the  ravages  of  its  eruptions,  yield 
the  wine  knov/n  by  the  name  of  Lacryma  Chrijli. 
And  here  let  me  gratefully  remember  the  generous 
courtefy  of  an  old  man,  to  whom  we  owed  the 
regale  : he  lived  half  way  up  the  hill,  in  a cavern 
formed  by  irregular  ccngeftions  of  lava.  In 
going  up  towards  him  without  feeing  him,  we 
were  eating  the  grapes  with  all  the  appetency 
which  heat  and  fatigue  can  excite  for  a very  pala- 
table refrefliment.  His  fudden  appearance  had 
fufpended  our  voracity,  till  he  faid  to  us  with  an 
afpedt  which  confirmed  the  kindnefs  of  his  words, 
fid, 'angiale , fioli , mangiate:  ct  Eat,  children,  eat.” 
We  imagined  that  the  expectation  of  the  buona 
mancia  was  at  the  bottom  of  this  courtefy,  and 
accordingly  behaved  like  perfons  accuftomed  to 
fuch  mercenary  civilities ; but,  to  our  no  finall 
furprife,  the  good  old  man  would  hear  of  no  fuch 
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thing ; and  it  was  only  at  our  repeated  inftances 
that  he  accepted  of  a carlin,  which  he  faid  he  would 
keep  very  charily,  as  a token  of  the  happinefs  he 
hadtoferve  Frenchmen* 

A tafte  for  the  higher  fciences  has  got  footing 
at  Naples.  We  were  prefent  at  a private  exercife, 
where  the  prince  de  La  Rocella’s  eldeft  fon,  who 
was  fcarce  entered  into  his  fifteenth  year,  explained 
Newton’s  Trajectories  with  the  profoundnefs  of  a 
great  geometrician,  the  perfpicuity  and  eafe  of  a 
man  of  wit,  and  all  the  gracefulnels  and  vivacity 
of  his  age. 

Another  prince  has  made  great  advancements 
in  chemiftry  and  difcoveries  analogous  to  that 
fcience  ; particularly,  he  gives  to  white  marble  a 
fixed  tinCture  of  any  colour  whatever,  and  pene- 
trating through  the  whole  mafs  however  large. 
We  faw  a cardinal’s  hat  of  this  kind  ; and  near 
it  was  a rough  piece  of  equal  bulk,  which  had 
gone  through  the  like  operation : it  was  broken 
before  our  eyes,  and  the  whole  infide  was  of  as 
fine  a red  as  the  fuperficies.  Something  ftill  more 
wonderful  is  a cube,  likewife  of  white  marble, 
with  its  furface  two  feet  fquare  every  way  : on  one 
is  painted  a virgin,  and  all  the  lamina  which  are 
fawed  away  from  the  cube,  fhew  the  like  image. 
It  is  this  prince  of  San-Severo  who  has  recovered 
the  ancient  fecretof  inextinguifiiable  lamps.  We 
faw  one  burning  in  a vault  hermetically  Ihut ; and 
we  were  allured  it  had  been  there  eighteen  months, 
without  any  fupply  to  the  fubftance  which  feeds 
its  light.  This  lamp  illuminates  the  vault  of  a 
chapel  in  which  lie  the  prince’s  anceftorsj  and 
the  fcope  of  all  his  chemical  difcoveries  is  to 
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ipcreafe  the  ornaments  of  this  chapel,  which 
already  is  but  too  full  of  them.  Among  thofe 
which  he  intends  to  add,  we  law,  in  his  palace, 
a white  marble  ftatue,  as  big  as  life,  representing 
Man  in  the  bands  of  Sin.  Thefe  bands  are  a large 
net  inclofing  the  figure,  which  is  ftruggling  in  it. 
This  net,  with  its  numberlefs  mafiies  and  knots, 
was  made  out  of  the  fame  block;  an  immenfe 
labour,  which  might  have  been  much  better 
employed.  After  all,  it  is  a mere  Gothic  piece, 
and  the  more  fuch,  as  the  figure  is  nothing  near 
fo  fine  as  it  might,  had  not  the  net  ingroffed  all 
the  artift’s..  attention.  This  odd  piece,  at  Rome 
would  Scarcely  be  looked  on;  but  Naples  reckons 
it  among  its  wonders. 

I fhall  not  repeat,  what  is  known  to  all  the 
world,  that  Naples  is  the  centre  of  the  bell  mufic 
in  Italy,  and  the  non  ■plus  ultra  in  execution.  It  is 
to  all  Italy,  in  mufic,  what  Athens  was  to  Greece 
in  eloquence  and  philofophy ; but  its  mufic,  like 
the  other  arts,  favours  a little  of  the  national 
fondnefs  for  the  capricciofo  and  the  firavagante. 

The  emulation  of  muficians  at  Naples  fhows 
. itfelf  moll:  diftinguifhably  at  the  opera,  which  is 
the  mod  fplendid,  the  moil  grand  and  magnificent 
dramatic  exhibition  in  Italy,  and,  it  may  be  fup- 
pofed,  in  all  Europe. 

The  theatre  is  of  an  aftonifhing  fpacioufnefs, 
having  fix  rows  of  boxes,  each  of  which,  like  a 
room,  is  furnUEhed  with  tables,  pier-glafies,  tapeftry, 
canopies,  branches,  &c.  the  king’s  is  a falon 
fronting  the  ftage,  and  of  fuch  a fize  as  very 
conveniently  to  hold  the  royal  family  and  part  of 
the  court : the  orcheftra  has  room  for  two  hundred 
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perfons : the  pit  is  full  of  fixed  benches,  like  thofe 
of  our  amphitheatres,  which  are  not  ufed  in  Italy : 
die  decorations,  inftead  of  being  like  fcreens, 
reprefent  fome  pu'blic  place,  the  infide  of  a 
t.emple,  or  of  a palace ; the  whole  in  three  large 
pieces,  two  along  the  fides,  and  one  filling  up 
the  end  of  the  llage,  and  in  which  painters  difplay 
all  the  magic  of  perfpedtiye. 

The  exhibition  is  variegated  by  marches,  battles, 
triumphs,  all  in  the  moft  grand  execution  : bat- 
tles are  fought  between  numerous  bodies  of  fen- 
cing-mailers in  rich  uniforms,  and  who  appear  to 
be  really  fighting,  the  clafhing  of  their  weapons 
keeping  time  with  the  orcheftra:  thefe  battles  are 
not  without  their  cavalry,  and  mounted  on  horfes 
from  the  king’s  {tables,  or  thofe  of  the  firil  nobi- 
lity. In  triumphs  the  car  is  drawn  by  the  king’s 
fineil  horfes,  caparifoned  at  the  expence  of  the 
undertakers.  The  intervals  between  the  acts  are 
filled  up  with  ballets  in  no  wife  relating  to  the 
play,  and  the  more  out  of  the  way  by  being  exe- 
cuted on  French  airs,  as  fitter  for  this  purpofe  than 
the  Italian,  by  reafon  of  their  quicker  meafure. 

The  theatrical  undertakers  are  a fociety  of  cre- 
ditable perfons  of  all  ranks,  who,  with  the  ap- 
probation of  the  court,  are  renewed  annually. 
The  piece  for  the  year  is  fold  in  print;  and  at  the 
beginning  of  it  are  the  names  of  the  poet,  the 
mufician,  the  adtors,  the  principal  fymphonifts, 
the  decorator,  and  even  the  taylor. 

The  opera  for  1 758  was  Metaftafio’s  Demophoon, 
fet  to  mufic  for  that  year  by  the  celebrated  Salfone ; 
for  operas  in  Italy  are  like  the  motets  in  France, 
muficians  compofmg,  by  way  of  emulation,  from 
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the  fame  words.  It  was  the  opinion  of  all  Naples, 
that  all  the  former  mil  heal  compofitions  on  De- 
mophoon  fell  Ihort  of  Saffone’s.  This  play  is 
known,  both  in  its  fubjeft  and  bufinefs,  to  be 
very  near  a-kin  to  the  French  Agnes  de  Caftro. 
The  duetto  clofing  the  fecond  aft,  with  other  pieces 
of  that  kind,  was  generally  applauded;  but  at 
the  arietta  Mifero  Pargoletto , in  which  Timante 
fpeaks  to  his  fon,  whom  he  holds  in  his  arms, 
there  was  not  a dry  eye  in  the  houfe : the  whole 
expreffion  of  this  arietta  was  that  of  nature  : the 
very  French  who  were  prefent  overlooked  the 
aukward  phyz  of  the  Soprano,  who  afted  Timante, 
and  the  difagreement  of  his  voice  with  the  enormity 
of  his  ftature,  of  his  arms  and  his  legs,  and 
wept  as  cordially  as  the  Neapolitans  themfelves. 
At  the  operas  in  Italy,  clapping  an  arietta  is  a 
fignal  for  an  encore.  The  orcheftra  then  returns 
to  the  prelude,  and  the  cafirato  walks  about  in  a 
circle,  and  fings  the  favourite  arietta  the  fecond 
time.  This  is  fometimes  repeated  even  to  the  fifth 
or  fixth  time;  and  in  thefe  repetitions  it  is,  that 
the  finger  exerts  every  refource  of  nature  and  art, 
to  furpafs  himfelf  in  each  repetition,  by  the 
variety  of  gradations  which  he  introduces  into 
the  trills,  modulations,  and  whatever  belongs 
to  the  expreffion.  Slight  and  quick  as  fome 
of  thefe  gradations  may  be,  not  one  of  them 
efcapes  an  Italian  ear : they  perceive  them,  they 
feel  them,  they  relifh  them  with  a delight,  which 
in  Italy  is  called  the  foretafie  of  the  joys  of  Para - 
dife , where,  we  may  hope,  there  will  be  others 
equivalent,  for  thofe  nations  whofe  organs  are 
Ms  fenfible  to  the  powers  of  harmony. 
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The  opera  at  Naples  ads  from  St.  Charles’s  day 
to  Lent,  and  three  times  a week  : the  other  parts 
pf  the  year  are  left  to  the  comic  opera,  and  a play 
not  like  that  of  the  other  parts  of  Italy,  which  is 
alfo  acted  by  Italian  players  in  foreign  countries. 
Molt  of  the  arguments  of  the  Neapolitan  drama 
are  a mixture  of  tragi-comedy,  like  thofe  of  Lopez 
de  Vega,  and  Spanilh  play-wrights  y a manner 
which,  like  many  of  the  other  cuftoms  and 
modes,  is  a relique  of  the  long  dominion  of  the 
Spaniards  at  Naples.  The  principal  charaders 
in  thefe  compofmons  are  kings  and  queens,  princes 
and  princeffes : the  droll  parts  are  a Dianina , Poli- 
chinello , and  Don  Faftidio  de  Fafiidii. 

All  the  intrigues  are  carried  on  by  Dianina'.  fhe 
who  aded  that  part  during  my  ftay  at  Naples, 
was  a handfome  young  woman  about  feventeen, 
danced  and  fang  very  prettily,  and  had  all  the 
cunning,  readinefs  of  wit,  and  fprightlinefs  of  a 
chamber-maid. 

Polichinelio  is  a Calabrian  peafant,  become  a 
footman  in  the  decline  of  life,  but  Hill  retaining 
all  his  former  bluntnefs  and  ftupidity,  Inftead  of 
a hat,  he  has  an  old  cap,  like  that  of  a charity- 
boy  ; and  a bag,  with  an  opening  at  the  bottom, 
ferves  him  for  a cloak,  which  is  tied  about  the 
waift  with  a cord : his  dockings  are  fack-cloth 
guetres,  with  large  wooden  fhoes : his  fpeech 
conftfts  of  a jargon  of  the  Neapolitan  and  Ca- 
labrian ; and  this  coarfe  idiom,  the  vehicle  of 
all  the  obfcenity  belonging  to  his  part,  makes 
Naples  laugh  more  in  one  evening,  than  all  the 
reft  of  Italy  in  a whole  twelvemonth.  Foreigners, 
who  cannot  join  in  the  laugh,  are  eafily  known  by 
their  ferioufnels.  The  firft  time  I was  at  this  play, 
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I happened  to  be  among  fix,  who  gravely  kept 
their  countenance.  I took  the  liberty  of  afking 
them  how  they  could  fit  fo  compofed  and  I had 
for  anfwer,  that  it  was  their  misfortune  to  be, 
fome  Tufcans,  others  Romans  and  Venetians. 

Bon  Faftidio  de  Fafiidii  was  admirably  afted 
by  a man  with  fpindle  ftianks,  tun  belly,  long 
fcraggy  neck,  large  mouth,  lantern  jaws,  and  a 
nofe  of  an  enormous  length  : being  in  a Spanilh 
drefs,  he  has  on  a black  wig,  with  the  two  fhort 
ties  continually  flapping  his  ears  before  and  be- 
hind, and  thus  filling  up  the  void  which  his  bare 
neck  leaves  between  his  broad  lhoulders  and  his 
head.  A more  drole  mafque  certainly  was  never 
contrived . All  great  concerns  are  conduced  by  this 
perfonage,  who,  abounding  in  folemn  fentences, 
turgid  phrafes,  and  pompous  words,  always  opens 
his  opinion  with  a Con-cio-fia-cofa-cbe , and  a prolix 
period  of  four  claufes,  but  which  he  never  finifhes, 
either  being  impertinently  interrupted  by  Polichi- 
nello,  or  bewildering  himfelf  in  the  ideas  by  the 
connexion  of  which  his  period  is  to  be  formed. 
When  out,  he  continues  chewing  high,  with  in- 
creafed  gravity.  He  is  generally  counfellor  of 
Rate,  hufband  and  father,  and  gets  frequent  drub- 
bings •,  he  is  a cuckold  on  record  ; his  precious 
daughter  proves  with  child,  and  is  run  away  withj 
yet  all  thefe  difagreeable  accidents  do  not  abate 
his  felf- conceit,  his  confidence  in  his  fagacity,  and 
his  inexhauftible  loquacity. 

The  Neapolitan  adtors,  like  thofe  of  moft  of 
the  cities  in  Italy,  do  not  make  a living  by  the 
ftage ; they  are  either  artificers  or  tradefmen. 
Don  Faftidio  was  a creditable  goldl'mith : I have 
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4een  him  at  work  in  his  fhop,  as  if  he  had  never 
trod  the  ftage.  Dianina  was  to  have  been  married 
to  a jeweller  in  the  beginning  of  November.  The 
houfes  being  open  only  at  certain  times  in  the  year, 
the  ftage  is  but  a temporary  ftation,  which  would 
not  maintain  idlers  who  fhould  wholly  give  them- 
felves  to  it.  The  public  morality  is  a gainer  by 
this  difpofttion,  and  the  theatre  is  no  lofer,  all 
who  appear  on  it  adting  for  themfelves  no  Ids 
than  for  the  public.  Our  Neapolitan  players 
ufed  to  perform  their  rehearfals  in  a fmall  theatre, 
near  the  new-caftle  fquare,  called  il  Teatro  della 
Cava : it  was  indeed  in  a real  vault,  very  damp, 
and  offenfive  to  the  fmell.  The  price  of  the 
boxes  was  about  ten  foils  French  money.  Thefe 
rehearfals  were  crowded  by  the  commonalty, 
who  thus  faw  a play  for  two  or  three  fous;  and 
by  fuch  foreigners,  who  were  for  feeing  both  the 
people  and  the  adfcors  in  a half  undrefs  ; they 
themfelves  laughing  at  the  jokes  arifing  from 
the  oecafion,  or  which  incidents  fuggefted. 

I have  already  obferved,  that,  in  all  the  theatres 
of  Italy,  the  parts  of  men,  and  efpecially  of  gal- 
lants, are  ailed  by  women ; whereas  at  Rome, 
according  to  the  cuftom  of  the  ancient  Romans, 
all  the  female  parts  are  performed  by  men ; whidi 
is  called  far  da  Donna . 

From  what  I have  already  faid  of  the  richnefs  of 
the  churches  at  Naples  in  plate,  in  paintings,  and 
in  decorations  Chewing  more  oftentation  than  tafte, 
it  may  have  been  concluded  that  Naples,  even 
relatively  to  religion,  affefls  fingularity.  No 
where  are  feftivals  attended  with  fuch  pomp  and 
buftle.  The  moil  brilliant  part  of  thefe  fefti- 
vals 
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vals  is  the  oCtaves.  The  eight  days  following  the 
feftival  of  the  patron  faint  of  every  church,  whe- 
ther regular  or  fecular,  are  a continual  folemnity, 
at  which  the  fineft  voices  and  bell  hands  attend, 
both  morning  and  evening.  Such  is  the  number 
of  churches  within  Naples,  that  the  oCtaves  make 
the  whole  year  one  continued  entertainment  for  the 
devout,  the  lovers  of  muftc,  and  likewife  for  the 
muficians,  being  the  main  fource  of  their  fub- 
fiftence. 

The  feaft  of  Corpus  Chrifti  eclipfes  thefe 
hebdomadary  folemnities : at  that  feafon,  the 
richeft  churches  ingrofs  the  whole  opera,  its 
■voices,  inftruments,  machines,  decorations,  and 
illuminations  ; and  the  octave  of  this  feaft  not 
fufftcing  for  the  number  of  exhibitions,  and  the 
euriofity  of  the  people,  it  is  prolonged,  fo  that  one 
exhibition  is  not  a difadvantage  to  another.  I faw, 
in  the  Jefuits  great  college,  the  ftore-houfe  of  the 
machines  which  they  fet  up  in  their  church  on  this 
feftival : few  opera-houfes  can  fhew  the  like.  To 
give  me  an  idea  of  this  fpedacle,  I was  told  that 
the  SantiJJimo , being  carried  up  on  clouds  almoft  to 
the  roof  of  the  church,  defcends  of  itfelf  for  the 
benediction,  making  its  way  through  the  clouds, 
which  feparate,  and  receiving  in  its  paffage  the' 
veneration  of  angels  and  other  beings,  part  of 
whom  leave  their  ftation  to  attend  on  it.  What 
can  the  Greeks  think  at  the  fight  of  fpeCtacles  like 
thefe  ; they,  who  have  no  better  way  of  keeping 
the  Eucharift  than  in  a leathern  purfe  hung  up 
againft  the  wall  in  thefacrifty  of  their  churches  ? 

The  news-papers  mention  no  other  liquefaftiorr 
than  that  of  the  blood  of  St.  Januarius : but  this 
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miracle  is  common  at  Naples;  it  is  repeated  there 
at  feveral  times,  and  in  feveral  churches,  on  St. 
Stephen’s  blood,  on  St.  Pantaleon’s,  St.  Patrizia’s, 
St.  Vitus’s,  St.  John  the  Baptift’s ; and  likewife 
on  fome  milk  of  the  Virgin  Mary’s,  of  which  the 
Minims  have  two  phials  liquefying  every  Lady- 
day  ( h ).  Mr.  Addifon  in  his  Travels  through  Italy, 
and  afterwards  Mr.  Voltaire  in  his  Univerfal  Hi- 
ftory,  apply  to  thefe  liquefactions  the  pafiage  of  the 
fifth  Satire  of  Horace,  book  i.  where  the  poet 
relates  a miracle  of  the  fame  kind,  Ihewn  him  in 
the  fame  country : 

Ignatia  limphh 

Iratis  extruffa  dedit  rifufque  jocofque. 

Dam  flamma  fine  thura  liquefcere  limine  facro 

Perfuadere  cupit. 

The  Neapolitans,  and  the  Italians  in  general, 
who  have  had  any  education,  are  in  Horace’s  way 
of  thinking,  but  without  allowing  themfelves  his 
way  of  talking  : their  behaviour  and  converfation 
on  any  thing  relative  to  belief,  even  the  moil  po- 
pular, are  regulated  by  the  danger,  in  Italy,  of 
being  reckoned  a milbeliever,  and  the  little  in- 
conveniency  they  find  in  appearing,  too  credulous. 

The  fame  Mr.  Addifon,  above  quoted,  faw 
the  harbour  of  Naples  in  Virgil’s  beautiful  de- 
fcription  of  that  of  Carthage ; 

Eft  in  fecejfu  longo  locus , infula  portum 
Efficit  objettu  laterum , &c.* 

(b)  Concerning  thefe  miracles,  fee  the  Jefuit  Pietra  Santa’s 
fhaumafia. 

• jSsneid.  Lib.  i. 
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The  refemblance  is  indeed  ftriking.  Virgil,  iff 
this  defcription,  might  have  in  his  eye  the  two  bays 
of  Naples  : in  a word,  the  Sylvie,  decora  alta , 
eorufca , give  a natural  reprefentation  of  the  file  of 
the  poet’s  tomb  ; but  Macrobius  Will  have  this  de- 
fcription to  be  merely  an  imitation  of  that  which 
Homer,*  in  the  thirteenth  book  of  the  Odyffee, 
has  drawn  of  the  harbour  of  Ithaca.  Both  de- 
fcriptions  indeed  offer  the  fame  objects ; fome 
more  particularifed  in  Virgil ; others.;  foch  as 
the  famous  Grotto  of  the  Nymphs,  more  clearly 
delineated  in  Homer. 

The  air  of  Naples,  the  bad  fare  at  our  inn,  and 
the  wine  which  we  were  in  fome  meafure  obliged 
to  fight  for,  (though  at  Naples  the  very  btft  is 
fold  at  a low  rate)  afi'eCted  my  health.  The  air  and 
aliments,  which  in  the  Neapolitans  caufed  the  ex- 
plofions  and  eruptions  taken  notice  of  above,  ope- 
rating on  me  only  by  halves,  had  the  effeCt  of  a 
medicament,  which,  its  action  being  Concentrated, 
would  torment  a patient  inffeacl  of  relieving  him. 
The  captain  of  an  Englifh  privateer  very  obligingly 
told  us,  we  fhould  be  extremely  welcome  to  a paf- 
fage  over  to  Sicily;  but  a conveniency  unex- 
pectedly offering,  I returned  to  Rome,  and  even 
without  taking  leave  of  the  count  di  Gazzola,  who, 
cm  hearing  of  my  departure,  commended  my  pru- 
dence ; adding,  that,  of  twenty  foreigners,  who 
in  fpight  of  the  intimations  of  nature  would  conti- 
nue at  Naples*  fix  or  feven  generally  loft  their 
lives.  Two  of  the  French  abbots,  who  had  come 
to  Rome  on  account  of  the  conclave,  lay  danger- 
* Saturn,  L,  v.  c.  3. 
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oufly  ill  at  Naples ; and,  however  alluring  this 
city  is  to  a foreigner,  the  dangers  of  making  any 
ftay  here  may  well  make  him  fay,  Tanti  pee  nit  ere 
non  emo . 

It  remains  to  be  obferved  concerning  Naples, 
1.  TJiat  princes  areas  common  there  as  marquifes 
at  Paris ; that  the  nobility’s  luxury  lies  chiefly  in 
equipages,  coaches  and  four  or  fix  being  much 
more  common  at  Naples  than  at  Paris  ; that  the 
mules,  or  horfes,  are  the  very  fineft  which  can 
be  got ; that  the  length  of  the  traces  is  one  of 
the  chief  marks  of  grandeur  and  diftinclion ; 
laftly,  that  the  lackeys  are  very  handfome  well- 
made  fellows,  in  rich  liveries,  trailing  fwords  of 
an  enormous  length  ; whereas  the  mailer’s,  which 
is  more  like  a poniard,  is  carried  by  the  firft  lackey 
at  a button-hole. 

2.  That  the  kingdom  of  Naples  is  ftill  governed 
by  laws  which  the  Normans  introduced  in  the  ele- 
venth century.  Thefe  laws  are  to  the  common 
law  of  Italy,  what  the  cuilom  of  Normandy  is  to 
the  common  law  of  France  : it  is  the  ancient  feu- 
dal law  in  all  its  purity,  or  rather  in  all  its  rigour, 
with  regard  to  younger  brothers  and  daughters, 
in  fuccefiions  and  all  difpofals  of  pofieflions.  This 
law  being  equally  common  to  Normandy  and  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  is  fo  unexceptionable  a mo* 
nument  of  the  Norman  conqueft,  that  the  prin- 
cipal articles  of  the  confuetudines  Napoiitana^  and  of 
the  Norman  cuftom,  are  explained  by  one  another, 
in  the  Neapolitan  and  Norman  Commentaries  ; 
and  Banage  is  as  well  known  and  as  much  con- 
fulted  at  Naples,  as  Matthaus  de  Jffiitlis  at  Rouen. 
Vql.  II.  R This 
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This  refemblance,  this  affinity,  this  family-look, 
flill  difcernible  between  the  laws  of  the  conquer- 
ors and  thofe  of  a country  conquered  feven  hun- 
dred years  ago,  feem  to  me  a proof  that,  at  the 
time  of  the  conqueft,  thefe  laws  and  cuftoms, 
commonly  thought  to  proceed  from  caprice,  ig- 
norance, and  barbarifm,  were  founded  on  rational 
and  fixed  principles;  and,  though  not  digefled 
into  books,  were  fafely  preferved  in  the  memory  of 
thofe  whofe  welfare  depended  on  the  prefervation 
of  them  ; and  this  the  more  eafily,  the  articles 
being  but  few.  Such  was  the  Roman  law  itfelf 
in  its  origin,  and  fuch  the  Twelve  Tables  of  which 
Cicero  * has  faid,  Fremant  omnes  licet , dicam  quod 
fcntio.  Bibliothecas  mehercule  omnium  philofophorum 
omnes , mihi  videtur  XII.  Fab.  Libellus , ft  quis 
legutn  f antes  & capita  viderit,  autoritatispondere, 
et  utilitatis  ubertate  fuperare. 

The  Two  Sicilies,  as  governed  by  the  feudal  lavf 
in  all  its  ftriftnefs,  offer  to  the  nobility  of  thofe 
Hates  of  Italy,  where  the  laws  have  eftabliffied  an 
equality,  fuch  as  Genoa,  Venice,  Milan,  &c.  an 
advantage,  which  in  France  Normandy  offers 
to  the  Parifians  and  inhabitants  of  the  common- 
law  provinces,  where  equality  is  fettled  by  the 
municipal  lav/,  fiefs  are  purchafed,  and  go  with- 
out any  divifion  or  difmerqberment  to  the  purcha- 
fer’s  eldeft  fon.  A great  part  of  the  Sicilian  fiefs 
are,  accordingly,  in  the  hands  of  Venetians,  Ge- 
noefe,  &c.  and  it  is  fomething  ffrange  to  me,  that 
the  fovereigns  of  this  kingdom  have  never  thought 
of  prohibiting,  or  at  leafl  of  caufing  to  be  pur- 
chafed, a conveniency,  which,  befides  its  detri- 

*De  Orat.  L.  i.  N.  195. 
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ment  to  cultivation,  throws  the  principal  fruits 
of  their  fubjedts  induftry  into  foreign  hands. 

A litigious  difpofition,  if  not  introduced,  has 
been  perpetuated  at  Naples,  jointly  with  the  Nor- 
man laws  ; fo  that  there  are  few  countries  which 
have  fo  many  law-courts,  and  people  living  by 
the  law.  This  is  the  greateft,  and  perhaps  the 
only  change,  that  has  happened  in  the  Neapolitan 
manners,  as  exhibited  in  the  picture  given  of  them 
by  Statius,  who  wrote  under  Domitian.  He  fays 
of  Naples, 

Nulla  for  0 rabies , aut  ftriffite  jurgia  legis , 

Moris  jura  viris  folum  & fine  fafcibus  <equum .* 

3.  In  all  the  countries  which  I have  feen,  there  is 
not  a town,  Langres  in  France  excepted,  where 
the  walls  of  churches  are  fo  crowded  with  epitaphs 
and  funerary  infcriptions  as  Naples  ; and  they  ge- 
nerally favour  very  ftrongly  of  the  country  : grief 
expreffes  itfelf  in  epigrams,  antithefes,  and  puns; 
a didtion  quite  oppofite  to  the  ftyle  ufed  by  the 
ancients  on  thefe  lugubrious  objedts.  Miffon  has 
inferted  a great  many  of  thofe  Neapolitan  epi- 
taphs, taken  as  they  came.  I iliall  mention  two, 
which  he  fhould  not  have  omitted.  The  fir  ft  is  a 
diftich  on  a {tone  farcophagus,  furmounted  with 
a little  Bacchus,  in  a chapel  of  the  Mount  of 
Olives  church  : it  was  compofed  by  king  Alphonib 
the  Magnanimous,  in  honour  of  a favourite  called, 
Maffimo. 

Qui  fuit  Alfonf  quondam  pars  maxima  regis 
Maximus , hdc  tenui  nunc  tumulatur  humo. 

* Sylv.  L.  iii, 
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The  fecond,  which  affedts  both  by  the  fubjedt  and 
the  turn  of  it,  heightens  the  beauty  of  the  monu- 
ment erefted  by  the  great  Gonfalvo’s  grandfon,  in 
the  church  of  Santa  Maria  la-Nuova,  to  the  me- 
mory of  M.  de  Lautrec,  who  died  before  Naples, 
which  he  was  befieging  for  Francis  I..  This  mo- 
nument is  of  the  laft  century  : 

ODETTO  FUXIO  LAUTRECO, 
FERDINANDUS  CONSALVUS,  F.  FILIUS 
LUD.  MAGNI  CONSALVI  NEPOS, 

CUM  EJUS  OSSA,  LICET  HOSTIS, 

UT  BELLI  FORTUNA  TULERAT, 

SINE  HONORE  JACERE  COMPERISSET 
HUMANARUM  MISERI ARUM  MEMOR, 

IN  AVITO  SACELLO, 

GALLO  DUCI, 

HISPANUS  PRINCEPS 
POSUIT. 

At  Naples,  oppofite  to  the  Carmelites  and  the 
Torrion,  fo  famous  by  Guife’s  Memoirs,  is  feen  an- 
other monument,  but  of  lefs  honour  to  human  na- 
ture, the  pillar  at  the  foot  of  which  the  unfortu- 
nate Conradin  was  beheaded  and  interred  (i)  by 
order  of  Charles  of  Anjou,  who  had  wreiled  the 
kingdom  of  Naples  from  him.  On  this  pillar  is  a 
diftich  in  Gothic  charadters,  containing  a taunt  not 
lefs  ihocking  than  the  event  it  commemorates. 

AJhtris  ungue  Leo  pullum  rapiens  Aquilinuni , 

Hie  depiumavit , Acephalumque  dedit. 

(i)  In  the  middle  of  the  very  fquare  where  he  was  exe- 
cuted* he  being  at  that  time  under  excommunication. 
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The  emprefs  Margaret,  dowager  of  the  emperor 
Conradin,  had  flown  from  the  heart  of  Germany 
to  Naples,  to  ranfom  her  fon’s  life  ; but  {he  came 
too  late,  and  all  her  comfort  was  her  being  per- 
mitted to  remove  his  corpfe  from  the  unhallowed 
place  where  it  had  been  put  into  the  ground,  to 
the  Carmelite  church.  A private  perfon  afterwards 
eredled,  at  his  own  expence,  a little  chapel  on  the 
very  fpot,  and  about  the  pillar,  on  the  top  of 
which  he  had  a crofs  fet  up.  The  floor  of  this 
chapel,  lying  lower  than  the  ground  of  the  fquare 
about  it,  is,  excepting  the  middle,  (which  is  a 
thoroughfare  from  one  part  of  the  fquare  to  the 
other)  always  damp,  from  a caufe  manifeftly  na- 
tural •,  but  the  Neapolitans  look  on  this  moiftnefs 
as  a miraculous  and  perpetual  teftimqny  of  the 
innocence  of  Conradin,  and  his  coufin  Frederic 
duke  of  Auftria,  who  had  been  involved  in  his 
misfortunes  and  cataftrophe  : this  is  a refpedtable 
prejudice,  deferving  to  be  kept  up  in  fupport  of 
humanity,  and  the  right  of  nations. 

Naples,  by  its  fituation  and  harbour,  has  always 
been  the  centre  of  a commerce,  which  it  lies  in  its 
own  breaft  to  enlarge,  and  very  confiderably.- 

Its  exports  are  hemp,  flax,  goats  hair,  filk,  dried 
fruits,  manna,  horfes,  excellent  {hip-timber,  and 
different  kinds  of  grain.  The  imports  are  cloth, 
linen,  and  fllk  fluffs.  The  importation  of  cloth 
is  intirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Englifh,  in  cppofi- 
tion  to  the  French,  in  confequence  of  a wrong 
meafure  which  I fhall  briefly  fet  forth.  The  French 
had  for  a long  time  the  excluflve  monopoly  of  fup- 
plying  Naples  with  cloth  •,  and  thefe  cloths,  moft 
of  which  are  fuperfine,  paid  a duty  ad  valorem . 
The  Englifh  began  the  fame  trade  with  low-priced 
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cloths,  either  as  meaning  thereby  only  to  fill  up 
the  void  left  them  by  the  finer  cloths  of  the  French, 
or  that  their  manufactures  were  not  yet  in  a condi- 
tion to  enter  into  an  open  competition  with  them. 
However  it  be,  having  long  traded  on  this  footing, 
and  thus  paying  very  low  duties,  and  from  time  to 
time  renewing  treaties  in  which  the  tariff  of  the 
former  duties  was  frill  retained,  they  are  gradually 
come  to  fupply  Naples  with,  the  fuperfine  cloths, 
and  without  any  variation  of  the  ancient  tariff. 
The  French,  efpecially  fince  the  acceffion  of  Don 
Carlos  to  the  crown,  might  certainly  claim  equal 
indulgence  •,  but,  whether  from  forgetfulnefs  or 
mifrnanagement  on  their  fide,  or  good  luck  and 
addrefs  on  that  of  the  Englifh,  things  frill  conti- 
nue to  the  prejudice  of  France,  all  whofe  trade  in 
this  country  is  now  dwindled  to  camblets  and  Pi- 
cardy lawns. 

Naples,  being  a long  time  under  the  dominion 
of  the  Spaniards,  had  imbibed  their  difpofition  r 
it  paid  tribute  to  the  trading  nations  for  all  its  wants, 
without  knowing  how  to  go  about  leffening  thofe 
wants  by  induftry,  or  fo  much  as  furnifhing  fome 
returns  by  the  mere  natural  productions  of  its  foil. 
Don  Carlos  and  his  miniftry  have  made  it  one  of 
their  principal  objeCts,  to  raife  the  nation  from 
fuch  a fituation,  equally  fcandalous  and  detrimen- 
tal, by  fetting  up  new  manufactures,  and  reviving 
thofe  which  were  declining  under  the  want  of 
protection. 

For  fome  years,  the  manufacture  of  linens  had 
confided  only  of  what  was  made  by  the  country 
people  for  their  own  ufe  ; whereas  it  now  begins 
to  fupply  the  towns-people  with  houfhold  linen  ; 
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and  from  the  profitable  fale  of  them  they  will  na- 
turally receive  a farther  improvement.  Manufac- 
tories of  velvets,  half  velvets,  handkerchiefs, 
iilk  blockings,  &c.  increafe,  and  produce  goods 
which  recommend  themfelves  to  foreigners.  Great 
quantities  of  fpun  cotton,  befides  fuppiying  the 
national  manufactures,  are  exported  to  Germany 
and  Swilferland.  Laftly,  commerce  has  even  a 
profefforfhip  in  the  univerfity : it  had  been  origi- 
nally founded  by  a private  perfon  for  morality  ; 
but  being  difcontinued  for  want  of  an  audience, 
the  government  have  applied  it  to  the  explanation 
of  the  principles  and  particulars  of  trade,  which 
at  leaft  proves  the  miniftry’s  great  attention  to  that 
part  of  adminiftration. 

From  my  account  of  the  prefent  ftate  of  mufic 
at  Naples,  it  is  ealily  conceived  to  form  no  incon- 
fiderable  branch  of  trade.  The  marble  flabs  for 
veneering,  in  working  of  which  the  Neapolitans 
excel ; the  macaroons  and  other  paltry  works,  of 
which  the  Italians  are  fo  fond,  and  f or  which  Na- 
ples is  particularly  famous ; horfes  and  mules  of 
the  Neapolitan  breed,  the  like  of  which  no  part 
of  Italy  affords  ; together  with  jewelry  and  the 
book  trade,  which  {101111111  greatly  at  Naples; 
make  fo  many  branches  of  the  trade  which  i up- 
ports  this  great  city,  and,  if  the  government  con- 
tinues its  protection,  will  enrich  it. 

When  thefe  matters  are  come  to  a kind  of  con- 
fiftency,  it  is  thought  the  duties  on  exportation, 
and  the  embargo  on  ftuds;  will  be  taken  off.  This 
confiftency  is  the  king’s  view  in  the  reimburfement 
of  the  capitals,  for  the  intereft  of  which  moft  of 
thofe  duties,  alienated  by  the  Spanifh  viceroys,  are 
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Hill  levied  for  certain  companies  on  account  of  for- 
mer loans. 

Till  that  liberty,  which  commerce  requires, 
fhall  take  place,  thefe  duties  are  collected  with 
a rigour  not  known  in  any  other  country.  This  I 
experienced  at  my  leaving  Naples : I was  fearched 
in  fuch  a manner,  that  I could  fcarce  help  thinking 
that  even  a Triorches  would  be  feizable,  and 
fubjedt  to  a fine  for  having  more  than  he  fhould. 
By  their  very  narrow  infpeclion  of  my  clothes, 
which  was  the  next  article  they  proceeded  to,  I was 
quite  amazed  to  find  that  linen,  fluffs,  and  (lock- 
ings, though  made  at  Naples,  paid  a confiderable 
export  duty. 

If  any  thing  obftrudts  the  employment  of  induf- 
try,  on  which  the  government  is  fo  intent,  and  which 
clogs  the  refources  in  view  for  it,  it  will  perhaps 
be  the  refolution  taken  by  the  fame  government 
to  fet  up  N aples  as  a military  power,  and  keep  it 
on  that  footing.  In  confequence  of  this  refolution 
it  is,  that  the  king  of  Naples,  in  a profound  peace, 
keeps  a body  of  between  forty  and  fifty  thoufand 
men.  Population  indeed  is  no  great  fufferer  by  it, 
the  far  greater  part  of  the  foot  con  filling  of  French 
deferters  drawn  hither  by  the  large  pay,  but  ftill 
given  to  defert-,  which  is  the  more  extraordinary, 
as  no  difcharge  is  to  be  hoped  for,  but  by  death,  or 
when  irrecoverably  difabled  by  illnefs.  We  were 
continually  accofted,  in  the  flreets  of  Naples,  by 
one  or  other  of  thefe  foldiers,  who,  taking  us  to  be 
French,  talked  to  us  of  their  hardfhips,  and  their 
forrow  for  ever  having  lifted  in  that  fervice  ; but 
their  forrow  fignified  nothing,  the  frontiers  being 
too  well  fecured  for  any  of  them  to  efcape.  One 
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a£t  of  humanity  in  the  government,  however,  de- 
ferves  notice ; that,  on  deferters  being  brought  back 
to  their  corps,  they  are  only  put  in  prifcn  and  kept 
on  bread  and  water  for  a few  days  : on  a fecond 
crime  the  punilhment  is  fomething  heavier,  but 
never  death. 

In  our  return  to  France,  we  met  on  the  Leg- 
horn heaths  fome  French  foldiers,  who  were  come 
fo  far  as  from  Weftphalia  to  fhut  themfelves  up 
in  that  moufe-trap.  We  told  them,  as  patheti- 
cally as  we  could,  the  conditions  and  the  lamen- 
tations of  thofe  who  had  been  caught  in  it : they 
faid  they  would  try,  and  walked  on. 

RETURN  from  NAPLES  to  ROME.  * 

IN  this  return,  I followed,  from  Capua  to  Ter- 
racina,  part  of  the  way  which  Horace  took  in  that, 
journey  from  Rome  to  Brundufium,  which,  in 
imitation  of  Lucilius,  he  defcribes  with  equal 
beauty  and  fimplicity  in  the  fifth  Satire  of  his  firft 
book  : my  eyes  were  then  in  that  ftate  of  lippitude, 
with  which  Horace  was  troubled  on  this  journey. 

Reading  that  fatire  with  dole  attention,  I dif- 
covered  a fad  which  has  efcaped  the  commentators 
and  tranflators,  viz.  that  Horace  performed  this 
long  journey  on  foot.  This  may  be  concluded, 
1.  from  the  word  repere  (k),  which  occurs  twice; 
and  from  altius  pracinffis,  all  terms  agreeing  only 
with  perfons  on  foot : 2.  from  the  diftance  of  the 
places  where  they  put  up  at  night : 3.  from  the 
exprefs  mention  he  makes  of  his  travelling  part 

(k)  Dacier,  after  explaining  in  a note  that  repere , the  fame 
as  epursiv  in  Greek,  to  Jlide , to  creep,  to  crawl,  fignifi ester  go? 
concludes  from  it*  that  Horace  travelled  on  horfeback. 
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of  the  road  in  a carriage,  and  not  faying  a word 
about  his  beaft  when  he  took  boat  for  Forum  Ap- 
pii : 4.  from  the  age  and  circumftances  of  the 
poet,  who  was  in  the  twenty-third  year  of  his  age, 
having,  the  year  before,  ferved  the  campaign  of 
Philippi  in  the  foot : 5.  from  the  rhetorician  He- 
liodorus  being  of  the  company,  and  who,  Greek 
like,  was  a mighty  walker,  both  from  choice  and 
ceconomy,  and  likewife  in  confequence  of  the  Gre- 
cian education.  The  illuftration  of  this  difcovery 
I leave  to  the  firft  Capuchin  who,  in  tranflating 
Horace,  or  commenting  on  him,  will  be  pleafed 
to  obferve,  that  the  wits  of  Auguftus’s  court  Hill 
retained,  with  this  ancient  way  of  travelling,  the 
fimplicity  and  plainnefs  of  manners  which  it  feems. 
to  indicate. 

I have  faid,  that  the  fatire  in  queftion  is  written 
with  equal  beauty  and  fimplicity : but  here  I mult 
except  the  epifodeof  Mefiius  and  Sarmentus  : it  is 
in  the  low  vulgar  ftvle,  which  had  over-run  Paris 
at  our  coming  thither  in  1755,  and  which  we  may 
fuppofe  Horace  to  have  brought  with  him  from  the 
army.  He  makes  ufe  of  it  again  in  the  fatire  pro- 
fcripii  regis  Rupili , which  he  wrote  the  year  follow- 
ing. His  converfation  in  high  life,  his  connexions 
with  Auguftus’s  friends,  the  manners  of  a court 
equally  polite  and  learned,  foon  made  him  layafide 
that  ribaldry,  which  accordingly  is  no  longer  feen 
in  his  works,  and  which  he  left  to  lippis  atque 
tonforibus ; though  Lambinus,  and  molt  of  the 
commentators,  pronounce  it  to  be  urbanijfimum 
ei  feftiviffmum  (l). 

(1)  M.  Dacier’s  note  on  this  ribaldry  is  rather  mors  ridicu- 
lous than  that  on  repere. 

The 
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The  curiofities  in  the  feveral  places  along  the 
main  road  from  Naples  to  Rome,  are  to  be  met 
with  in  all  books  of  travels  5 fo  that  I fnall  only 
fpeak  of  the  non-defcripts. 

At  the  diftance  of  three  leagues  from  Capua  we 
crofted  the  Garigliano,  the  Liris  of  the  ancients. 
This  river,  which  was  a boundary  to  Latium,  wa- 
ters a very  fruitful  country,  bordered  by  thofe 
rifings  which  produced  the  famous  Falernian 
wine.  Here  are  feen  the  ruins  of  the  town  of 
Minturnum  and  its  marlhes,  where  Marius  fought 
lhelter  from  Sylla’s  revenge.  Speaking  of  this 
country,  fo  often  imbrued  with  French  blood.  Bran- 
tome*  breaks  out  into  this  lamentation  : “ Alas ! 
“ I have  feen  thofe  very  places ; I have  even  been 
“ on  the  Garigliano.  It  was  at  fun-fet,  more  than 
“ at  any  other  time  of  the  day,  that  the  fhades 
“ and  manes  began  to  appear  like  ghofts  : the  no- 
tc  ble  fouls  of  our  brave  French  who  expired  there, 
“ feemed  to  rife  from  the  earth  to  fpeak  to  me, 
“ and,  as  it  were,  anfwered  me,  talking  of  their 
“ battles  and  their  glorious  death.’* 

M O L A. 

Mola,  the  next  place  on  the  road,  is  the  ancient 
Formiae,  built  by  the  Leftrigones,  who  were  ac- 
counted men-eaters.  All  that  remains  of  this 
town  is  a fxngle  ftreet  at  the  bottom  of  the  bay, 
which  is  covered  towards  the  weft  by  the  promon- 
tory of  Gaeta.  The  hill  where  Formias  ftood,  is 
now  covered  with  excellent  vineyards.  As  I was 
walking  among  them,  I perceived  the  remains  of  a 
wall  of  a prodigious  thicknefs,  conftfting  of  very 

* Life  of  Confalvo. 
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large  ftones  uniformly  cut  in  emboffments.  This 
embellifflment  muft  have  been  a tedious  work* 
the  ftones  being  a compound  of  extremely  hard 
//^joined  together  by  a natural  cement,  to  which 
naturalifts  give  the  Englifti  name  of  pudding : the 
whole  promontory  of  Gaeta  is  one  intire  mafs  of 
this  kind. 

The  hills,  of  which  this  promontory  is  a con- 
tinuance, were  for  a long  time  the  haunt  of  gangs 
of  banditti , deferters  from  the  armies,  which,  for 
a great  part  of  the  fixteenth  century,-  had  been 
fighting  againft  one  another  for  the  kingdom  of 
Naples.  Thefe  banditti , who  lived  by  pillage, 
and  were  true  fucceubrs  to  the  Leftrigones,  had 
formed  themfelves  into  a kind  of  republic,  which 
the  Spaniih  viceroys  little  disturbed,  if,  as  is  faid, 
they  did  not  tolerate  it.  Whilft  they  held  this 
poft,  travellers  never  ventured  near  them,  except  in 
numerous  caravans  completely  armed.  1 was  told 
that  one  of  thefe  caravans,  with  which  Taffo  was 
going  to  Naples,  being  attacked,  defeated,  and 
pillaged,  one  of  the  banditti , hearing,  on  the  field 
of  battle,  the  name  of  the  author  of  Jerufalem , took 
no  fmall  pains  to  find  him  out,  and  prefented  him 
to  the  commander  of  the  troop,  who  received  him 
with  refpeCt,  and  even  a kind  of  veneration  : all 
his  baggage  was  returned,  with  the  addition  of 
a prefent ; and  the  commander  himfeif,  at  the  head 
of  a detachment,  efcorted  him  out  of  all  danger-: 
thus  providence  is  frequently  pleafed  to  alleviate 
the  afflictions  with  which  fome  cotemporary  jea- 
loufy  embitters  the  life  of  illuftrious  perfons,  who, 
like  T affo, 

Ploravere  fuis  non  r sfp  on  dor  e favor  em 

Speratum  mentis. 
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The  frontiers  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples  were  at 
length  cleared  of  thefe  robbers,  towards  the  clofe 
of  the  laft  century,  by  the  marquis  de  Carpi. 
Father  Mabillon,  Miffon,  Burnet,  and  all  tra- 
vellers who  have  made  the  tour  of  Italy  fince 
that  happy  expedition,  join  in  commemorating 
the  brave  marquis  de  Carpi. 

At  Mola  I aiked  for  a barber  : immediately 
after,  comes  in  a tall,  fwarthv,  meager  man  with 
whiflters,  a coat  all  in  tatters,  and  a fpadaof  an  enor- 
mous length  ; in  a word,  he  appeared  to  be  a brave 
descendant  from  the  ancient  Leftrigones  : after 
all  the  Italian  ceremonies  previous  to  this  opera- 
tion, he  lhaved  me  with  fuch  dexterity  and  difpatch, 
that  I never  before  nor  fince  met  with  the  like. 

I did  not  forget  to  afk  him  what  countryman  he 
was,  and  where  he  had  learned  his  trade  : he  told 
me  that  he  was  a Catalonian,  and  -was  juft:  come 
from  Conftantinople,  where  for  fix  years  he  had 
pradtifed  {having,  but  could  hardly  keep  life  and 
foul  together,  being  but  a bungler  in  comparison 
with  the  T urkifh  barbers. 

Beyond  Mola,  fronting  a bay  formed  by  the  fea 
in  thq  hinder  part  of  the  promontory  of  Gaeta, 
the  Appian  road  is  lined  with  fome  houfes,  one  of 
which  is  fuppofed  to  be  Cicero’s  Formianum.  Thefe 
houfes,  ftill  partly  fubfifting,  (hew  the  antiquity 
of  their  conftrudtion,  in  the  very  Small,  and  very 
elegant  rooms,  windows,  and  doors  : every  thing 
is  faced  with  marble,  and  the  decorations  are  distri- 
buted with  equal  moderation  and  tafte.  Facing 
thefe  houfes,  a.  gentle  Hope  full  of  olive-yards 
leads  to  the  fea.  There  it  was,  that,  according  to 
tradition,  Cicero  fell  a vidtim  to  the  refentment 
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of  Antony  and  Fulvia ; and  this  fpot,  Appiaa 
fays,  travellers  ufed  to  vifit  with  a veneration  little 
Ihort  of  religious  worfhip. 

FONDI. 

I faw  at  Fondi,  the  laft  place  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  St.  Thomas  d’ Aquinas’s  fchool  and  cham- 
ber : it  is  only  from  a refpebt  to  thefe  monuments, 
that  the  Dominicans  abide  in  a houfe  of  a very  for- 
lorn appearance,  and  in  which  St.  Thomas’s  cham- 
ber itfelf  is  a neft  of  rats.  Between  this  town  and 
the  ruins  of  the  caftle,  which  is  famous  for  a prin- 
cefs  of  the  houfe  of  Colonna  being  carried  away 
by  the  noted  cor  fair  Barbarofla,  runs  a very  fine 
brook,  by  the  inhabitants  called  Fontana  di 
Fetronio.  At  the  fource  are  ftill  feen  remains 
of  apartments,  which  unqueftionably  were  baths. 
The  pavement  is  in  mofaic  compartments.  In  one 
of  the  inward  angles  Hands  part  of  a marble  con- 
fular  ftatue  as  big  as  life. 

When  I was  at  Fondi,  it  happened  to  be  a fair 
or  market  day ; at  leaft  the  market-place  fwarmed 
with  men  and  women,  buying,  felling,  talking,  and 
all  in  their  Sunday  drefs.  The  women’s  apparel 
is  perfectly  like  that  of  the  country  women  about 
Bogey,  and  the  maids  at  Lyons.  The  men  wear  a 
jacket,  and  a kind  of  feaman’s  watch-coat  thrown 
over  the  fhoulders,  both  very  coarfe  and  of  a 
Capuchin  colour  : their  legs  favoured  of  the 
heroic  times,  having  on  the  bufkin,  in  which 
our  tragic  aftors  figure  •,  but  the  foie  of  it  is  only 
a piece  of  raw  leather  ; the  hair  on  the  out  or  in- 
fide,  according  to  the  feafon,  or  the  fancy  of  the 
wearer : and  it  is  tied  to  the  foot  in  three  places 
■with  pieces  of  packthread,  which  are  afterwards 
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carried  crofs-wife  about  the  leg,  to  above  the  calf. 
In  winter,  they  add  woollen  Lockings,  or,  in 
their  jargon,  cioccias , which  is  pronounced  like  the 
French  word  chaujfes : fo,  in  the  Calabrian  jargon, 
inftead  of  camino  they  fay  ciminiere , which  is  pre- 
cifely  the  French  word  cheminee : whether  or  no 
the  French  carried  thofe  words  to  the  fartheft  part 
of  Italy,  or  whether  they  brought  them  from 
thence,  is  not  worth  inquiry. 

By  means  of  the  fair  I had  a fight  of  Mola  court, 
which  was  held  under  a fhed  in  a corner  of  the  mar- 
ket-place. The  judge’s  appearance  put  me  in 
mind  of  Horace’s  Aufidius  Lufcus , and 

Infant  pramia  fcrih a. 
Prat  ext  am  et  latum,  clavum  prumaque  bat  ilium. 

This  magiftrate,  without  the  awful  infignia  of 
jujftice,  or  richnefs  of  apparel,  had  ail  that  fuper- 
cilious  ffiffnefs  of  deportment,  which,  in  the  petty 
jurifdi&ions  of  every  country,  judiciaries  affect  as 
efiential  to  their  character, 

TERRACINA. 

Terracina  is  the  firft  place  in  the  ecclefiaftical 
ftate.  Though  the  pope  keeps  agarrifon  here,  as 
a frontier  town,  it  is  very  thin  of  inhabitants, 
and  of  courfe  has  no  appearance  of  wealth.  Its 
houfes  are  little  better  than  heaps  of  ftones  and 
rock,  almoft  without  any  opening  for  door  or  win- 
dows ; and  the  ftreet  door  being  of  fuch  an  un- 
common thicknefs,  every  houfe  here  might  Land 
fomething  of  a fiege.  The  day  I pafied  through 
this  place  being  Friday,  the  ox,  which  was 
to  be  eaten  on  the  Sunday,  ran  about  the  ftreets 
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with  the  mob  at  its  heels,  hooting  and  harrafling 
him : this  is  the  way  in  all  little  towns,  where  they 
fay  that  the  fidh  of  thefe  creatures,  which  are  killed 
when  fpent  with  fatigue  and  all  over  fweat,  is  made 
more  tender  and  palatable  by  fuch  exercife. 

The  cathedral  of  Terracina  is  in  a great  part  the 
remainder  of  a temple  : under  the  portico,  which, 
is  fupported  by  very  beautiful  marble  pillars,  is  a 
large  vafe  of  white  marble,  adorned  with  relievos. 
The  middle  of  the  focle,  on  which  the  colonnade 
is  raifed,  exhibits  a large  and  fine  infcription  in 
praife  of  Theodofius,  who  repaired  the  road  from 
Rome  to  Naples,  and  all  the  cities  on  this  road, 
with  a magnificence  which  would  have  done  ho- 
nour to  the  firft  ages  of  the  empire. 

The  cathedral’s  fteeple  to  the  north  and  eaft 
overlooks  a country  naturally  very  rich,  and  charm- 
ingly interfered  with  brooks  and  little  ftreams ; 
fo  that  nothing  but  hands  is  wanting  for  very  ad- 
vantageous improvements.  The  Pontine  marlhes 
are  a part  of  this  country  : westward  the  profpedl 
is  bounded  by  the  promontory  Cir cello,  famous  in 
mythology  as  the  manfion  of  Circe,  and  for  the 
trick  file  put  on  Ulyfles’s  companions : the  re- 
mainder of  this  delightful  view  is  filled  up  by  the 
main  fea. 

Having  dined  at  Terracina,  I fet  out  before 
moll  of  the  carriages ; and,  invited  by  the  clear- 
nefs  of  the  Iky,  the  mildnefs  of  the  air,  and  the 
beauty  of  the  Appian  road,  which  hereabouts  is 
as  found  and  intire  as  the  cenfor  Appius  left  it, 
I walked  on  it  to  the  length  of  about  two  leagues. 
All  the  Hones  with  which  it  was  made,  are  of  fuch 
a fyardnefs,  that  nineteen  centuries  have  not  made 

the 
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the  lead  impreffion  on  them  : they  are  all  fo  irre- 
gular in  their  joinings,  as  if  they  had  been  laid 
confufedly,  and  as  chance  offered  them  •,  but  their 
exadt  correfpondence  both  among  themfelves,  and 
thofe  which  form  the  borders  and  lining  of  the 
caufeway,  indicates  the  moil  fkilful  combination 
for  the  folidity  of  works  of  this  kind.  There  are 
ilill  fome  remains  of  thofe  cippi  (m),  or  joffing- 
blocks,  for  the  more  eafy  getting  a horfeback  or 
alighting,  the  Romans  riding  without  ftirrups.  I 
have  feen  fuch  joffing-blocks  at  Pans,  at  the  gate 
of  the  Pelletier  hotel  in  old  Temple  ftreet,  and  at 
the  pate  of  the  Urfins  old  hotel.  Thefe  belong 
to  the  time  when  the  fir  ft  officers  of  the  parliament 
had  but  a fingle  mule  in  their  (table. 

That  part  of  the  Appian  road  where  I footed 
it,  has,  both  on  the  right  and  left,  one-  continued 
row  of  ruined  palaces,  temples,  aqueducts,  and 
tombs.-  Thefe  ruins  raifed  in  me  a reflexion,  what 
a glorious  fight  Italy  mult  have  afforded  to  northern 
‘virtuofi. , who  came  to  fee  it  in  the  time  of  the  Up- 
per empire.  Among  thefe  ruder  a I perceived,  orf 
the  right,  amidft  a heap  of  bufhes,  a piece  which 
appeared  to  me  in  better  preservation  than  any 
thing  I had  yet  feen  in  my  walk.-  Towards  the 
road,  it  feemed  only  a bare  wall  •,  but  going  round 
it,  I was  furprifed  to  find  it  a little  temple,  or 
chapel,  intirely  of  large  flabs  of  white  marble  of 
the  mo  ft  exquifite  workmanfhip,  and  in  the  fineft 
prefervation.  The  ornaments  Were  only  plain  . 
mouldings  in  the  arch  of  the  front,  and  a flight- 
entablature  of  a moft  delicate  fimplicity.  If  this 

(m)  Thefe  Miffon  took  for  remains  of  walls  running  along- 
both  tides  of  the  caufewav. 
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temple,  which  refembles  a vaft  niche,  was  not  a 
tomb,  it  was  doubtlefs  a chapel,  like  that  confe- 
crated  by  Cicero  to  the  memory  of  his  dear  Tul- 
liola,  fo  often  mentioned  in  his  Letters  to  Atticus. 
Whatever  may  have  been  its  original  defign  and 
ufe,  it  is  now  made  a repofitory  for  dung  and  de- 
cayed plants  and  vegetables,  kept  there  to  mace- 
rate by  the  proprietor  of  a neighbouring  fpot  of 
ground.  The  proportion  of  the  door,  being  bu- 
ried full  one  third  of  its  height,  fhews  that  the 
whole  furface  of  the  Appian  road  is  raifed  at  leaft 
two  feet,  if,  as  is  highly  probable,  fome  fteps  led 
up  to  this  temple  ( n)  : it  is  enough,  that  I make 
known  this  diicovery  to  artifts  who  are  able  to 
clear  it  up.  It  would  not  become  me  to  go  be- 
yond Cicero,  when  fpeaking  of  a monument  of 
this  kind  : ibi  capella  quadam  eft  : ea  quidem  mire , 
ut  etiamnos , qui  harum  rerum  rudes fumus,  intelligere 
fojftumus , fcit'e  fafta  et  venufte.* 

In  my  perambulation  I met  with  fome  gutters, 
which  enabled  me  to  verify  what  is  faid  of  the 
conitrubbion  of  the  Roman  roads  by  thofe  who  have 
bellowed  their  attention  on  thefe  monuments,  in 
which  the  magnificence  of  the  mailers  of  the 
univerfe  is  perhaps  moll  auguftly  difplayed.  Thefe 
gutters,  by  laying  open  perpendicularly  the  fide  of 
the  causeway,  fhewed  me  that  the  pavement  relied 
all  along  on  folid  mafonry  work,  lined  with  fmall 
Hones  of  equal  bignefs,  bound  by  a very  fcrong 
cement.  Though  the  gutters  in  fome  places  were 

(n)  A farther  confequence  of  this  is,  that  originally  the 
•via  Apptu  was  two  or  three  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ground, 
which  at  prefen t is  equal  to  it. 

* Cic.  in  Verr.  L.  iu 
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hot  much  lefs  than  two  feet  in  depth,  I could  not 
any  where  perceive  where  the  mafonry  begins; 
Its  depth  doubtlefs  is  in  proportion  to  the  laxity  of 
the  marfliy  ground,  which,  all  along  this  part,  is 
its  bafis. 

On  comparing  roads  of  fuch  a conftru&ion 
with  the  modern  roads,  now  every  where  fo  mul- 
tiplied, the  latter  feem  only  as  garden  walks,  in 
the  keeping  and  annual  repair  of  which 

Et  Dominum  falliint , & profunt  Fur  it  us  •* 

whilft  all  that  can  be  expected  from  them,  in  the 
revolutions  and  changes  which  the  courfe  of  time 
brings  with  it,  is  to  become  mires  quite  impracti- 
cable to  carriages. 

PI  PERN  O. 

Piperno,  once  a confiderable  city,  but  now* 
fuined,  and  the  native  place  of  Camilla,  one  of 
Virgil’s  heroines,  I (hall  remember  for  more  fen- 
fible  reafons ; for,  though  I was  in  the  belt  inn,  I 
had  a moft  wretched  fupper ; and  as  to  my  bed, 
I very  willingly  ftarted  from  it  at  three  o’clock  in 
the  morning  (0).  I dined  ftill  worfe,  at  an  inn 

(0)  This  city  is  very  famous  in  Livy,  by  the  name  of 
Pt  ' l-Jernuni , for  its  fortitude  under  the  mifcafriages  of  a war, 
which  it  had  declared  againfl  the  Romans.  A fenator  having 
in  a full  houfb' a&edithe  deputies  of  the  vanquished,  what 
punifhmcnt  they  thought  they  deferved ; That,  faid  they, 
.due  to  men  r who  fill  inf  ft  on  freedom.  c‘  But,”  added  the 
cohful,  “ Ihould  we  condefcend  to  grant  you  a peace,  will 
“ you  be  fure  to  abide  by  the  conditions  ?”  For  ever,  anfwered 
they,  if  honourable  ; as  little  as  pcjftblci  if  dif graceful.  On 
thefe  anfwers,  the  fenate  declared  the  Privernates  citizens’  of 
Rome.  Of  fuch  men  the  wretched  peafants,  difperfed  in  the 
ecclefiaftical  hate,  are  the  fucceffors. 

* Bor.  Ep.  vi.  Lib.  i. 
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ftandingby  irfelf  in  the  front  of  a wood  of  holyoaks. 
On  one  fide  of  this  inn,  in  the  midft  of  a very  even 
fpot  of  ground,  the  earth  has  given  way,  and 
opened  a circular  gulph  of  about  fifty  feet  diameter. 
At  the  depth  of  fifty  or  twenty  feet,  and  through 
three  fucceffive firata  of  {hells  of  different  kinds, 
one  fees  a water  of  a blackifh  green,  and  the  depth 
of  which,  I was  told,  could  not  be  found  ; with 
the  addition,  that  an  inn,  where  things  che  non 
convenivano  were  practifed,  had  flood  on  that  fpot  ; 
and  that  St.  Nicholas,  in  punifhment  of  their 
profligacy,  opened  the  gulph,  which  fwallowed 
houfe,  people,  and  all. 

Some  woods  of  tall  trees,  which  I crolfed  in 
this  road,  are  as  aukwardly  felled  as  thofe  which 
I had  fe'en  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  The  wood- 
cutters, to  fave  themfelves  the  trouble  of  (looping, 
do  by  thefe  woods  as  the  reapers  do  by  the  corn, 
cutting  them  at  the  height  of  the  waift,  leaving 
fuch  flandards  as  would  not  be  thus  neglebted 
among  more  induftrious,  more  a6tive,  and  at 
the  fame  time  a more  numerous  people. 

V E L E T R I. 

The  only  entertainment  my  curiofity  met  with 
at  Veletri,  which  I reached  very  early,  was  a fine 
palace,  with  a gardep  extremely  fpacious,  and,, 
like  the  palace,  embellifhed  with  (tames  and  an- 
tiques of  all  kinds,  befides  the  regularity  of  its 
difpofition,  which  furpalfed  any  I ever  faw  in  Italy. 
In  Veletri  fquare  (lands  a bronze  (latue  of  Ur- 
ban VliL  caft  by  Bernini  : it  is  exaftly  the  fame 
with  that  on  his  tomb  in  St.  Peter’s  at  Rome. 

The  V eletrians  fee m to  want  that  regard  in  which 
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the  Romans  never  fail  towards  mafterly  perfor- 
mances. This  ftatue  has  not  only  been  placed  in 
a kind  of  enclofure  on  the  fquare ; but  this  place 
is  the  receptacle  of  all  the  filth  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, befides  the  ordure  of  the  populace. 

It  being  All  Saints  eve,  I faw  veipers  pontifi- 
cally  celebrated  in  the  cathedral  by  cardinal  Delci, 
dean  of  the  facred  college,  and,  as  fuch,  titu- 
lary of  the  bifhoprick  of  Oftia,  incorporated  with 
that  of  Veletri.  What  a difference  between  the 
pomp  and  fplenaor  of  Rome  on  fuch  occafions, 
and  the  plain,  poor,  and  mean  appearance  of 
religion  at  Veletri  ! In  fhort,  the  dean  of  the  fa- 
cred college,  when  performing  the  moft  brilliant 
fundtions  of  the  firft  fee  in  the  Roman  church, 
does  not  make  the  figure  of  the  moft  petty  paro- 
chial prieft  at  Paris,  at  the  head  of  his  clergy. 

Veletri  Hands  on  a rifing  ground,  and  is  fur- 
rounded  with  vineyards  and  little  gardens,  which, 
to  the  curiali  at  Rome,  are  as  Tivoli,  Frefcati,  &c. 
to  the  prelates  and  perfons  of  rank.  This  city, 
though  little  better  than  a defert,  has  more  foun- 
tains, and  theie  yielding  more  water,  than  many 
capitals  in  our  country  •,  and  thefe  fountains  add 
a new  delight  to  that  which  Veletri  receives  from 
the  purity  of  its  air. 

This  city  gave  birth  to  Auguftus,  whofe  fa- 
ther and  anceftors  had  there  performed  the  fame 
functions,  which  appeared  fo  ridiculous  to  Ho- 
race in  the  perfon  of  the  magiftrate  of  Fondi : 
this  magiftrate  however  was  related  to  the  cele- 
brated Livia,  confort  to  Auguftus,  who  in  a 
great  meafure  conducted  himfeif  by  her  councils. 
Several  fmall  towns  in  the  Campania  of  Rome 
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had  the  like  honour  of  giving  birth  to  emperors, 
Galba  was  born  in  a village  within  the  diftridt  of 
Fondi  ; Vefpafian,  in  a farm-houfe  near  Reate 
Nerva,  at  Narni : and  the  inhabitants  of  thefe 
places,  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor,  learned  and 
unlearned,  ftill  call  thofe  matters  of  the  univerfe 
Coufins  and  Countrymen  ; and  he  who  was  born 
in  their  town,  is  with  them  the  greateft  emperor 
ever  mentioned  in  hiftory. 

JOURNEY  from  ROME  to  FLORENCE. 

The  rains  which  at  Rome  conclude  the  influenza, 
and  to  which  September  ufually  puts  a period, 
had  continued  to  Odtober : it  poured  down  incef- 
fantly  day  and  night  and  never  was  a feafon 
lefs  fit  for  travelling.  To  this  excufe  my  kind 
friends  added  the  complaint  of  my  eyes,  that  I 
might  fpend  the  winter  at  Rome.  “ Are  you 

then,”  faid  C.  P.  “ for  opening  a fhop  at  Flo- 
“ rence  ?”  where  dim-fightednefs  is  very  common, 
and  the  inhabitants,  being  more  or  lefs  afflicted 
with  this  diforder,  fihew  a prediledlion  for  the  un- 
happy perfons  who  labour  under  it. 

Amidft  all  thefe  inftances,  and  my  own  inclina- 
tion to  ftay,  fome  concerns  of  my  fellow  traveller 
preponderated  for  our  departure.  The  deluge  in- 
creating,  in  {lead  of  abating,  we  could  not  but 
expedt  as  bad  weather  in  our  return,  as  it  had  been 
fine  in  our  coming  ; and  our  domeftics,  in  going 
to  the  poft-houfe  for  horfes,  were  wet  to  the  ficin. 
The  rain  however  held  up  juft  as  we  were  getting 
into  the  chaife,  after  a focial  dinner  with  our 
feledt  acquaintance  •,  and  to  Florence  we,  had  very 
fme  autumn  weather. 
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At  Baccano,  the  fecond  ftage,  a fine  fpaniel  of 
the  large  kind  came  up  to  us,  and  efcorted  us  to 
Florence,  playing  and  eating  with  us,  lying  in 
our  room,  and  attending  us  in  all  our  walks  about 
the  towns  on  the  road  : in  fhort,  he  was  as  fond 
of  us  as  if  born  and  bred  amongft  us.  The  mafter 
of  the  inn,  where  we  alighted  at  Florence,  knowing 
him  again  at  firft  fight,  told  us  that  this  dog  was 
ufed  to  run  to  and  fro  between  Baccano  or  Viterbo 
and  Florence  : he  faid,  that  he  often  came  there 
with  travellers,  but  that  he  never  went  farther 
than  Florence,  and,  when  a little  refrefhed,  he 
would  fet  off  again  for  Viterbo  : accordingly  fo  it 
was ; for,  after  a flay  of  four  days,  Baccano , the 
name  we  had  given  him,  mingled  with  forne  Eng- 
lifh  gentlemen  who  fet  out  from  our  inn. 

Night  was  coming  on  when  we  reached  the  third 
or  fourth  ftage,  which  was  a lonely  houfe  in  the 
midft  of  a wood,  on  a rifing  ground,  furrounded 
with  ftreams,  moil  of  which  had  overflowed.  The 
place  perfectly  agreed  with  the  account  given 
of  it  at  Rome  : our  fupper  we  could  not  complain 
of  •,  and  we  were  attended  by  a young,  fprightly, 
and  courteous  landlady,  whofe  behaviour,  like 
that  of  her  hufband,  gave  no  room  for  fufpicion. 
Our  only  precaution  was,  that,  when  we  were 
lighted  up  to  our  apartment,  I called  from  the 
gallery  to  our  domeftics,  to  fee  that  we  might  fet 
out  early,  and  that,  whenever  they  came  to  call 
us,  they  would  find  our  chamber-door  open  : 
indeed  we  did  not  fhut  it,  and  had  a very  quiet 
night ; whereas,  had  we  fhewn  any  fufpicion  or 
fear,  it  might  have  been  a night  of  difturbance,  if 
jiot  of  bloodfhed. 
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This  confidence  is  the  fureft  guard  againft  any 
bad  defigns  which  may  be  apprehended  in  thefe 
parts.  The  villains,  being  the  moft  cowardly 
fcoundrels  on  earth,  dread  nothing  fo  much  as  cool- 
nefs  of  temper : judging  of  others  by  themfelves, 
they  imagine  it  rauft  be  certainly  backed  by  a ma- 
gazine of  arms  and  fuch  they  account  all  the  poft- 
chaifes  with  Englifb  or  French  paffengers  ; fo  that 
a gentleman  of  either  nation,  alighting  fword  in 
hand,  fhail  drive  a dozen  of  thefe  rafcals  with  all 
their  daggers  and  piftols  about  them.  I myfelf, 
on  the  fudden  appearance  of  a man  bolting  out  of 
a corner  of  a wood  with  a gun,  fword,  dagger,  fti- 
letto  and  piftols,  have,  as  the  belt  way,  leaped 
out  of  the  chaife  without  any  arms,  gone  up  to 
him,  and,  looking  him  in  the  face,  aficed  him, 
Che  bora  e ? “ What’s  o’clock  ?”  and  fent  him 
away  in  a ftrong  panic,  fo  that  his  many  arms  and 
Weapons  jingled. 

What  other  travellers  do,  I know  not  •,  but 
certainly  no  traveller  could  be  more  poorly  armed 
than  we  were.  Tutta  Brefcia , fay  the  Italians,  non 

c irmareihe  un  cogl “ With  all  the  arms  in 

“ Brefcia,  a cowardly  rafcal  would  not  think  he 
“ had  enough..” 

VITERBO. 

Viterbo,  which  we  vifited  the  fecond  day,  is  a. 
very  pretty  place,  with  a cathedral,  a guild-hall, 
a fquare,  a palace,  and  beautiful  fountains. 

This  city  is  moderately  well  peopled,  and  ftiews 
itfelf  at  a diftance  by  feme  very  lofty  towers,  like 
thofe  we  had  feen  in  Romania,  and  which,  like 
thefe,  had  been  ufed  as  fortrenes  in  the  civil  wars 
that  harraffed  Viterbo  till  the  fixteenth  century. 

All 
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All  the  public  edifices  in  Viterbo  are  adorned 
with  infcriptions,  fome  ancient  and  fome  of  the 
middle  age,  but  forged  by  the  famous  Annius,  a 
Dominican,  and  by  which  Miffon  was  deceived, 
jand  Gruter  himfelf  had  adopted,  but  without  ha- 
vino-  ever  feen  them.  This  fame  Annius,  who 
died  and  was  buried  at  Viterbo,  where  he  was 
Jikewife  born,  in  the  pontificate  of  Alexander  VI, 
had  publifhed,  under  the  name  of  Philo,  Berofus, 
Metafihenes , and  feveral  Greek  and  Latin  authors, 
of  whom  only  the  names  now  remain,  feveral 
pieces  on  antiquity  and  ancient  geography,  and 
which  for  fome  time  had  the  run  of  the  fpurious 
decretals.  They  are  cited  as  real  by  feveral  wri- 
ters of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  among  others  by 
Leandro  Alberti,  who  maintained,  as  a French 
Dominican  has  fince,  in  an  apology  of  Annius, 
that  all  thofe  writings  accounted  fpurious  had  been 
publifned  from  ancient  manufcripts,  which,  Lean- 
dro goes  fo  far  as  to  fay,  he  had  feen  in  Annius’s 
poffefiion  : Effendo  io  gia  molto  giovine , ho  veduto 
gli  antichi  libri  di  detti  autari.  It  may  be  fuppofed, 
that  it  was  fuch  kind  of  falfifications  which  put 
father  Hardouin  on  his  fyftem  concerning  the 
falfity  of  almoft  all  the  monuments  both  of  civil 
and  ecclefiaftical  antiquity. 

The  country  about  Viterbo  is  covered  with  feats 
of  the  cardinals  and  firfi:  families  of  Rome;  but 
the  mod  {lately  and  fplendid  of  all  is  Caprarola, 
built  by  Vignola,  for  cardinal  Farnefe,  nephew 
to  Paul  ill.  This  palace,  together  with  a part  of 
the  country  joining  to  Bolfena  lake,  frill  belongs 
to  the  houfe  of  Farnefe  and  its  reprefentatives  : 
formerly  both  were  a part  of  the  duchy  of  Caftro, 
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the  annexment  of  which  proved  fo  tedious  and 
difficult  to  the  holy  fee ; yet  to  this  fame  fee, 
foon  or  late,  will  revert  thofe  allodial  lands, 
which  Toy  the  feudal  laws  have  efcheated  to 
Don  Carlos.  After  this  reunion,  nothing  will 
remain  but  the  bare  memory  of  a houfe,  whofe 
perpetuity  feemed  fecured  by  the  immenlity  of  its 
poffeffions. 

The  road  which  led  us  from  Rome  into  Tufcany 
is  the  via  Cajfia  mentioned  by  Cicero,  in  his  Phi- 
lippics, as  dividing  Etruria.  This  road,  which 
erodes  a hilly  country,  v/as,  in  itfelf  the  worft, 
and  kept  in  the  worft  repair,  which  we  had  yet 
feen  in  Italy  : according  to  appearances,  no  man- 
ner of  care  has  been  taken  of  it  fince  the  time  of 
that  Caffius  whofe  name  it  bears.  Be  it  obferved, 
that  the  towns  along  this  road  are  all  built  on  hills, 
and  were  founded  by  the  Etrufci,  except  Viterbo, 
which  Hands  at  the  foot  of  a hill  called  Cy  minus, 
to  which  it  has  given  its  name.  Viterbo  indeed  is 
a modern  city,  made  up  of  the  remains  of  the 
Etrufcan  towns  deftroyed  by  the  Lombards, 

MONTE  F I A S C O N E. 

Monte  Fiafcone  was  the  capital  of  the  Falifci : 
it  is  famous  for  its  wine,  and  the  numerous  femi- 
nary  founded  by  cardinal  Barbarigo,  v/hofe  cano- 
nifation  is  now  in  hand  •,  and  laftly,  by  the  famous 
epitaph.  Eft , eft , eft , propter  nimium  eft,  &c. 
but  without  a date.  The  German  prelate  whom  it 
commemorates  was  one  Fugger , of  the  family  of 
the  celebrated  Fuggers  of  Augfburg,  bankers  to 
the  emperor  Maximilian,  patrons  of  literature  and 
learned  men,  and  fince  honoured  with  the  title 
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of  Counts  of  the  Empire.  Their  name  in  Ger- 
man is  pronounced  Foncre , which  the  valet  de 
chambre,  who  conducted  his  matter’s  funeral,  has 
latinifed  by  De  Fucris.  Out  of  his  matter’s  fpoil 
this  fame  valef  inftituted  a yearly  libation  of  two 
calks  of  Mufcadello  to  be  poured  out  on  the 
German  prelate’s  tomb  every  Tuefday  in  Whitfua 
week.  This  libation  was  daily  obferved  till  car- 
dinal Barbarigo  came  to  be  bifhop ; but  he  con- 
verted it  into  bread,  to  be  diftributed  to  the  poor 
on  the  fame  day. 

The  road  from  Aquapendente  to  Sienna  is  no 
better  than  a heap  of  large  flints,  thrown  there  by 
the  cultivators  of  the  neighbouring  grounds.  Thefe 
ftones  lying  loofe,  and  rolling  one  on  the  other, 
make  the  road  intolerable  at  all  times.  We  were 
told  at  Radicofani,  that  about  a month  before,  a 
young  French  ab'oe  going  this  road  in  a crazy  poft- 
chaife,  the  bottom  came  out ; and  that  the  abbe 
had  been  obliged  to  travel  on  about  a league  in  this 
plight,  crying  out  and  roaring  all  the  way;  but 
the  noife  of  the  ftones  drowned  his  lamentations. 

RADICOFANI. 

Radicofani,  now  the  firft  ftage  within  the  Tuf- 
can  dominions,  belonged  for  a conftderable  time 
to  the  pope.  It  is  an  immenfe  and  very  lofty  moun- 
tain, with  a citadel  on  the  top  of  it,  which  from 
beneath  has  the  appearance  of  a town.  This  cita- 
del is  laid  to  have  been  built  by  the  Lombards,  and 
was  repaired  at  a great  expence  by  Adrian  IV. 
The  dukes  of  Tufcany  likewife,  befides  improving 
the  old,  added  new  works : but  about  the  year  1 740, 
4 great  part  of  it  was  deftroyed  by  Are,  and  has 
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not  yet  been  intirely  rebuilt : the  pope,  indeed,  is 
not  fo  dangerous  an  enemy,  that  any  great  dif- 
patch  fliould  be  ufed  in  the  repair. 

Radicofani,  towards  the  fouth,  gives  a view  of 
the  fea,  and  the  Stati  degli  Preftdii ; and  north- 
wards, of  the  ancient  Clufium,  and  that  part  of 
Tufcany  which  is  moil  famous  in  the  Roman  hi- 
ftory.  This  fortrefs  was  the  theatre  of  a very  An- 
gular adventure,  which  happened  to  an  abbot  of 
Clugny  in  his  way  from  Rome  to  Sienna,  where 
he  was  going  for  his  health  ; and  is  the  argument 
of  Boccaccio’s  ninety-fecond  novel,  where  it  is  re- 
lated with  all  the  natural  agreeablenefs  for  which 
that  writer  is  fo  celebrated. 

SIEN  N A. 

Sienna,  which  was  founded  by  the  Galli  Senones 
in  Brennus’s  expedition,  and  long  famous  for  its 
numerous  population,  rich  manufactories,  large 
trade,  military  feats  and  flgnal  victories  over  the 
Florentines,  has  been  continually  on  the  decline 
fince  1 554,  when  the  Spaniards  fubje&ed  it  to  the 
dominion  of  the  dukes  of  Tufcany. 

The  only  veftiges  of  its  ancient  grandeur  are 
the  turrets,  with  which  the  moft  confiderable 
houfes  are  flanked  j its  cathedral,  which  in  the 
whole  and  every  part  of  it  is  a prodigy  of  magni- 
ficence, and  kept  with  fuitable  neatnefs  ; and  a 
great  many  churches  and  monafteries,  which,  with 
a very  rich  and  well-ferved  hofpital,  fhare  what 
remains  of  its  former  riches. 

The  moft  lightly  houfes  have,  in  the  ground 
floor,  and  many  in  every  ftory,  in  the  piers  between 
the  windows,  large  iron  cramps,  projecting  about 
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a foot,  with  a thick  ring  at  the  end  of  them.  I 
never  could  learn,  either  at  Sienna,  or  at  Florence, 
the  prefent  ufe,  or  the  original  meaning,  of  this 
odd  decoration. 

The  large  fquare,  excavated  in  the  figure  of  a 
fhell,  environed  with  but  ordinary  buildings,  and 
too  large  for  Sienna  in  its  prefent  depopulation,  is 
remarkable  only  for  its  fhape,  and  a fpring  with 
water  enough  to  make  a little  fea  of  the  fquare. 
This  fpring,  which  fifties  from  a fide  of  the  fquare, 
has  been  celebrated  by  Dante,  book  xxx.  of  his 
Hell. 

Per  Fonte  Branda  non  darei  la  vifta. 

About  the  clofe  of  the  fifteenth  century,  Pan- 
dulphus  Petrucci  had  made  himfelf  mailer  of 
Sienna,  and  governed  the  republic  with  the  fame 
right  and  reputation  as  the  firft  Medicis  governed 
Florence.  This  is  the  Pandulphus  whom  Ma- 
chiavel  fets  as  a pattern  for  ufurpers  of  the  fo- 
vereignty  in  a free  ftate ; and  to  the  minifcers  of 
thefe  ufurpers  he  recommends,  for  their  model, 
Antonio  di  Venafro,  who  ferved  Pandulphus  in 
that  quality.  Florence  afforded  the  like  copies 
and  like  models  to  Machiavel ; but  foreign  in- 
ftances  beft  fuited  his  inflrudtions,  which  he  in- 
tended for  the  Medicis,  that  a dominion,  which 
his  country  was  now  unable  to  fnake  off,  might 
be  diredted  to  its  greateft  good. 

Petrucci’s  charadter  and  high  flation  procured 
the  cardinaifhip  to  his  fon  Alp  homo,  who,  being 
promoted  very  young,  imprudently  put  himfelf  at 
the  head  of  the  fadlion,  which,  on  the  death  of 
Julius  II.  entered  into  a kind  of  combination  to 
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exclude  the  ancient  cardinals  from  the  papacy  i k 
was  indeed  his  misfortune  to  carry  his  point,  pro- 
curing the  young  cardinal  John  de  Medicis  to  be 
fuccefibr  to  Julius  II.  and  he,  being  appointed  to 
proclaim  this  election,  did  it  in  thefe  terms  ; “ We 
“ have  for  pope,  John  de  Medicis  cardinal  deacon^ 
“ who  has  taken  the  name  of  Leo  X.  May  the 
“ Young  live  for  ever,”  Vivano  i Gievani.  But 
Borghino  his  brother,  who  now  filled  the  place  of 
their  father  Pandulphus,  being  foon  after  driven 
out  of  Sienna  by  the  intrigues  of  the  Medicis,  he 
in  revenge  betook  himfelf  to  intrigue,  caballing 
again  ft  them,  and  againft  Leo  X.  who,  irritated  at 
fuch  pradtices,  confined  him  in  the  caftle  of  St. 
Angelo,  where  he  died  during  his  imprifonment. 

The  territory  of  Sienna,  and  that  part  of  Tuf- 
cany  between  Sienna  and  Florence,  prelent  the 
traveller  with  a new  heaven  and  a new  earth.  The 
towns,  the  villages,  and  the  farms,  befides  their 
number,  are  better  peopled  than  thofe  in  the  ec- 
clefiaftical  ftate  : the  lands  are  better  cultivated  ; 
the  men  are  more  robuft,  and,  in  their  whole 
carriage,  {hew  that  chearfulnefs,  vigour,  and  ala- 
crity, which  accompany  eafe  and  plenty,  and  are 
damped  and  extinguifhed  by  diftrefs.  In  the  very 
peafant3  are  feen  thofe  fignificant  phyfiognomies 
which  completely  anfwer  the  pidcures  of  Dante, 
Boccace,  Machiavel,  &c.  To  this  improvement 
and  extent  of  cultivation  is  certainly  to  be  attri- 
buted the  ferenity  of  the  Hey,  which  here  is  not 
clogged  with  the  fuliginous  vapours  exhaled  from 
the  waftes  of  the  ecclefiaftical  ftate.  In  Ihort,  the 
appearance  of  both  countries  is  the  very  reverfe  of 
the  defeription  which  two  geographers,  who  do 
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not  value  themfelves  on  correftnefs,  but  are  highly- 
entertaining,  have  drawn  of  the  countries  of  Pa- 
pimania  and  Pape  Figuierra. 

FLORENCE. 

Florence,  the  capital  of  Tufcany,  was  lefs 
known  in  antiquity  than  any  of  the  cities  now  fub- 
jeft  to  it.  Its  firft  inhabitants,  being  wholly  given 
up  to  the  enjoyments  of  a delicious  fituation,  fell 
an  eafy  prey  to  the  feveral  barbarians  who  ravaged 
Italy,  and  were  like  wife  victims  to  the  jealoufy  of 
their  neighbours,  who,  after  driving  them  out  of 
their  city,  reduced  it  to  a heap  of  ruins.  It  owed 
its  reftoration  to  Charlemagne,  who,  on  his  re- 
turn from  Rome,  in  802,  rebuilt  its  walls,  and 
re-affembled  the  inhabitants,  who  had  been  di- 
fperfed  in  the  country  along  the  Arno. 

They  availed  themfelves  of  the  anarchy,  into 
which  Italy  fell  under  Charlemagne’s  fueceffors, 
to  ereft  themfelves  into  a republic  ; and  the  Iirft 
exploit  of  this  infant  ftate  was  an  aft  of  revenge 
againft  the  city  of  Fiefoli,  which  had  deftroyed 
Florence.  The  Florentines,  in  their  turn,  pil- 
laged and  rafed  it  in  1010,  and,  to  cut  off  all  hopes 
of  its  being  rebuilt,  like  the  Romans  in  their  firft 
conquefts,  they  removed  the  Fiefolefe  to  Florence, 
and  incorporated  them  with  their  republic. 

After  this  incorporation,  Florence  became  to 
Italy,  what  Naples  was  to  Greece  in  thofe  glorious 
times  of  which  Thucydides  and  Xenophon  have 
written  the  hiftory.  Profufe  of  the  riches  ac- 
crueing  to  it  from  a large  trade  and  fiourifhing 
manufaftures,  and  ftimulated  by  that  pride  which 
is  the  parent  of  vaft  projefts  and  noble  enter- 
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priles,  it  afpired  to  every  kind  of  glory;  and  to 
this  progreffive  exertion  of  its  genius  Europe 
owed  the  revival  of  the  patriotic,  the  political, 
and  military  virtues,  and  likevvife  of  the  fciences 
and  arts,  fo  long  fuppreffed  by  barbarifm. 

Cofmo  de  Medicis,  like  a fecond  Pififtratus, 
undertook  to  make  himielf  mailer  of  a people 
who  looked  on  liberty  as  the  chief  good.  Immenfe 
riches,  boundlefs  liberality,  popular  manners,  a 
latent  and  aftive  policy,  an  intrepid  courage  and 
a patience  ever  uniform,  the  love  of  literature  and 
the  fine  arts,  much  zeal  for  religion,  an  humble 
deference  to  all  his  minifters  (o),  were  the  inftru- 
ments  of  that  tyranny,  eftabkfhed  by  one  whofe 
grandfather  was  l'carce  known  ; if  the  odious  name 
of  Tyranny  may  be  given  to  a fovereignty  which 
Cofmo  exercifed,  as  he  himfelf  ufed  to  fay,  con 
eapucchio , “ in  a cowl,”  without  any  mark  of  di- 
Itindtion  from  the  other  citizens.  It  was  very  fen- 
fibly  faid  by  an  emperor,  on  feeing  the  palace 
which  Cofmo  built  at  Florence,  “ What  croffes, 
“ what  uneafineffes,  what  oppofitions,  what  vexa- 
“ tions,  muft  fuch  an  elevation  have  coft  the  man 
“ who  dared  attempt  it !” 

However  it  be,  Cofmo,  to  all  the  advantages 
which  his  country  enjoyed,  added  inward  tran- 
quillity : he  was  a liberal  patron  of  genius,  and 
alii  lied  the  advancement  of  the  fciences  and 
arts,  the  hereditary  tafte  of  which  in  his  family 

(o)  Con  palefi  e martifeftc  cvirtu\>  con'  Jeer eti  e nafeojii  <vizzl 
fatto  capo  di  una  Republic  a piu  tojlo  non  few  a che  libera.  Varchi. 

With  open  and  confpicuous  virtues,  clofe  and  iecret  in 

his  vices,  he  became  the  head  of  a republic  not  under 
**  haver y indeed,  neither  free.” 
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did  not  a little  contribute  to  perpetuate  its  fove- 
reignty.  In  a word,  he  deferved  that  bed  of  titles, 
of  Father  of  his  Country,  as  it  (lands  on  his  mo- 
nument, and  fup  plies  the  place  of  all  the  titles 
and  elogiums  with  which  his  defendants  might 
have  loaded  it. 

COSMUS  MEDICIS, 

DECR.  PUB. 

PATER  PATRI. 

Laurence  the  Magnificent,  his  grandfon,  reigned 
by  the  like  claim,  and  in  the  like  manner,  over 
Florence ; of  which  the  Medicis  owed  the  fove- 
reignty  not  fo  much  to  the  labours  of  their  an- 
ceftors,  as  to  the  intrigues  of  Leo  X.  and  Cle- 
ment VII.  and  the  alliances  which  thofe  popes  pro- 
cured to  their  family. 

Laurence  de  Medicis,  grandfon  to  Laurence  the 
Magnificent,  was  indebted  to  Leo  X.  for  his  mar- 
riage with  the  heirefs  of  the  houle  of  Bologna,  as 
one  of  the  fecret  articles  of  the  Concordat  made  in 
1515,  between  that  pope  and  Francis  I.  Catha- 
rine de  Medicis,  the  fruit  of  this  marriage,  was 
in  1533  efpoufed  to  Hertry  II.  fon  of  the  faid 
king,  who  came  into  this  match  in  compliance 
with  the  infcances  of  Clement  VII.  Francis  the 
dauphin  being  poifoned  in  1545,  Henry,  Catha- 
rine’s hufband,  took  the  title  of  Dauphin,  and 
fucceeded  his  father  in  1547.  Aretin,  in  a letter 
to  Catharine  de  Medicis,  fays,  concerning  Henry 
the  Second’s  acceffion  to  the  crown,  Non  fi  vanti 
la  Sorts  d’avrrlo  ajfunto  in  Re  con  fclemne/mifterio 
del  Fato.  In  this  match  Francis  I.  mud  have 
done  no  fmall  violence  to  himfelf,  if  we  mav  fudge 
Vol.  II.  T ' by 
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by  the  ftyie  of  a difpatch  of  the  1 5th  of  April,  1 532, 
in  anfwer  to  the  propofal  of  pope  Clement  VII.  of 
his  fending  to  the  emperor  a powerful  fuctour  for 
the  defence  of  Italy,  then  threatened  by  Soliman  ; 
at  the  fame  time  exhorting  him  to  make  ufe  of  this 
opportunity  of  reconciling  him  to  the  emperor  : 
“ I would  have  the  holy  father  know,”  faid 
that  prince,  “ that  the  king  is  neither  a tradefman, 
“ nor  a Florentine,  nor  fo  mean-fpirited  a creature, 
“ that  ranfoms,  a prifon,  and  other  ill  treatments, 
“ fhould  cow  him,  and  make  him  aft  beneath  his 
“ duty,  inftead  of  flimulating  him  to  refent  fuch 
“ wrongs,”  ( alluding  to  the  manner  by  which  Cle- 
ment VII.  who  had  been  prifoner  of  Charles  V. 
procured  his  difcharge) : “ fuch  a pufillanimity  his 
“ holinefs  may  keep  to  himfelf,  and  not  difparage 
“ a king  of  France  fo  far  as  to  think  he  would 
“ do  any  thing  like  it : that,  as  for  himfelf,  he 
“ had  never  given  offence  to  the  emperor  ; but, 
“ on  the  contrary,  he  had  received  ample  matter 
“ of  offence  from  him  ; that,  if  our  faid  holy  fa- 
« ther  found  the  emperor  to  be  in  fuch  a ferment, 
“ he  might,  if  he  pleafed,  be  his  phyfician,  and 
« give  him  rhubarb,  or  fome  fuch  phyfic  as  he 
“ fhould  think  fit  for  mollifying  and  cooling  him  ; 
« for,  as  to  his  part,  the  faid  emperor  might  look 
“ out  for  other  phyficians  than  him  ; that  he  was 
“ none  of  his  domeftics,  or  retainers,  fo  as 
“ to  concern  himfelf  about  curing  his  many 
« ailments  ; and  that  he  was  very  much  furprifed 
“ the  holy  father  fhould  think  fo  flightly  of  him, 
“ as  to  make  ufe  of  iuch  words,  &c.  &c.” 

From  the  fpirit  and  fharpnefs  of  this  letter,  one 
would  have  little  thought,  that  the  following  year 
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Ihould  fee  an  alliance  concluded  between  Francis  I. 
and  Clement  VII. 

It  is  to  the  Medicis,  and  the  two  popes  of 
this  houfe,  that  Florence  owes  thole  edifices  and 
monuments  which,  diftinguifhing  it  from  the 
other  cities  of  Europe,  raife  it  to  a rivalry  with 
the  famous  cities  of  ancient  Greece. 

Among  the  edifices  of  Florence,  there  are  how- 
ever fome,  which,  though  prior  to  the  Medicis, 
may  be  looked  on  as  preludes  to  the  Florentine 
tafte  for  fine  performances.  Such  are,  the  church 
of  St.  Maria  Novella,  which,  by  reafon  of  the 
airinefs  of  the  plan  on  which  it  was  built  in  1280, 
Michael  Angelo  ufed  to  call  La  Spofay  “ The  Bride 
the  great  church  of  the  Holy  Crofs,  built  in  1294; 
that  of  the  Trinity  •,  that  of  Or-San-Michele,  on 
the  outfide  of  which  are  fourteen  niches,  with  {fa- 
mes all  mafter-pieces  by  the  greateft  fculptors  of 
Florence  ; laftly,  the  inward  and  outward  decora- 
tion of  the  cathedral  baptiftery,  and  its  bronze 
doors,  which  Michael  Angelo  faid  were  fit  to  be 
the  doors  of  Paradife.  The  firft  of  thefe  doors 
was  finifhed  and  put  up  in  1330,  by  Ugolin  di 
Pifa ; and  the  two  others  in  the  following  century, 
by  Laurence  Ghiberti  of  Florence,  who,  in  the 
baflo  relievos,  and  other  pieces  of  their  accompa- 
niments, has  exhibited,  both  in  the  defign  and 
execution,  a perfection  which  art  has  never  fines 
been  able  to  furpafs.  Italy  is  full  of  Madonnas  faid 
to  be  done  by  angels.  Plad  the  workmanfhip  cf 
thefe  gates  been  attributed  to  angels,  the  connoif- 
feurs  themfelves,  efpecially  on  comparing  it  with 
the  tafte  of  the  age  when  it  was  performed,  would 
have  been  the  firft  to  have  believed  the  miracle. 

T 2 The 
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The  cathedral,  the  foundation  of  which  was 
laid  in  1296,  faces  the  baptiftery  : its  vaftnefs, 
its  height,  its  airinefs,  and  withal  its  folidity,  are 
not  lb  much  to  be  admired  as  its  proportions,  in 
the  exquifitenefs  and  propriety  of  which  the  ar- 
chitects of  the  thirteenth  century  have  anticipated 
the  revival  of  the  arts.  Its  dome  was  the  work  of 
the  following  age,  and  is  fuch  a work,  that  from 
it  Michael  Angelo  took  his  model  of  St.  Peter’s 
dome  ; and  the  more  admirable  is  this  work,  the 
dome  bemg  double,  and  conftruCted  without 
a centre,  or  newel,  and  barely  by  means  of  a 
molt  ingenious  fcaffolding  contrived  by  Brune- 
lefco,  who  had  planned  this  vaft  machine,  and 
who  finifhed  it  by  methods  purely  his  own,  with- 
out any  traditionary  precedent  or  information. 

The  cupola  was  fcarcely  finilhed,  when  it  raifed 
in  Paul  Tofcanelli,  a Florentine  phyfician,  the 
notion  of  the  firft  dial,  performed  by  modern  aftro- 
nomy  and  the  effay  proved  a mafter-piece  : it  is 
ftill  the  greateft  monument  of  the  kind  in  all 
Europe.  This  was  likewife  M.  Condamine’s  opi- 
nion of  it  •,  when  at  Florence  he  had  urged  the 
minifcry  to  repair  it;  the  approximation  of  the 
eclyptic,  and  perhaps  the  finking  in  of  the  cupola, 
having  put  it  out  of  order.  A Jefuit,  to  whom 
the  repair  was  committed,  had  juft  publifhed  an 
account  of  his  proceedings  in  a work  printed  at 
Florence  in  1757. 

Landini,  in  the  prolegomena  of  his  Commentary 
on  Dante,  fpeaks  with  the  higheft  praife  of  two 
geometricans  whom  Florence  produced  fo  early  as 
the  fifteenth  century.  The  name  of  both  was 
Paul  ; the  firft  celebrated  for  immortal  writings, 
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which  however  are  not  to  be  found  in  any  cata- 
logue of  books  printed  •,  the  fecond  not  lefs  pro- 
found in  the  higher  fciences  than  the  other ; and 
being  Hill  living  in  the  beginning  of  the  fix- 
teenth  century,  he  never  looked  on  him  without  a 
refpe&ful  complacency,  as  una  veneranda  imagine 
d’antichitd. 

The  plan  of  Brunelefco’s  fcaffolding  is  among  the 
pieces  inferted  in  the  Life  of  the  Senator  Nelli, 
publilhed  by  his  fon,  at  Florence,  in  1753.  This 
fenator,  who  died  in  1725,  was  likewife  a great 
architect,  and  as  fuch  had  a long  time  the  fuperin- 
tendency  of  the  cathedral.  In  the  year  1 692  fomc 
fiffures  were  perceived  in  the  calotte  of  the  dome. 
The  moft  famous  architects  in  Italy,  being  con- 
felted  by  the  great  duke  Coftno  III.  gave  it  as  their 
opinion,  that  the  calotte  was  greatly  impaired, 
and  to  be  fecured  only  by  girding  it  with  ftrong 
iron  chains.  Thefe  were  accordingly  prepared 
with  all  expedition  •,  but  Mr.  Nelli  having,  under 
the  authority  of  the  celebrated  Viviani,  demon- 
ftrated  that  arcades  like  thofe  of  the  dome  were 
not  liable  to  any  lateral  fpread,  and  that  their  con- 
fidence depended  on  that  of  the  foundations,  the 
chains  were  laid  afide  as  a mere  dead  weight,  and 
only  feme  flight  covering  put  on  the  fiffures,  which 
were  treated  as  an  inconfiderable  accident.  The 
cathedral’s  great  bell  being  broken  in  the  time  of 
Mr.  Nelli’s  fuperintendency,  he  had  it  new  caff, 
but  without  ears ; inftead  of  which,  it  had  a round 
aperture  acrofs  its  upper  part,  and  fitted  with  a 
great  iron  pin.  In  this  pin,  from  whence  hangs  the 
clapper,  is  faffened  an  iron  hood,  which  bearing 
Vip  the  calotte,  and  the  whole  weight  of  the  beii, 
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caufes  it  to  be  eafily  turned  about  the  clapper", 
without  any  need  of  demounting  it  to  vary  the 
clapper’s  points  of  incidence. 

This  operation  reminds  me  of  two  authenti- 
cated certificates,  mentioned  in  the  hiftory  of  Mr. 
Nelli,  from  which  it  appears,  that  in  1658,  one 
Jofeph  Farnetti  mended  cracked  bells  without 
calling  them  anew,  fo  that  they  founded  meglio  che 
prima,  “ better  than  at  firft.” 

The  mentioning  Mr.  Nelli,  farther  puts  me  in 
mind  of  one  of  thofe  ftruCtures,  by  which  the  Flo- 
rentine architects  had  anticipated  the  revival  of 
the  arts ; I mean  the  German  manfion,  which, 
to  this  day,  is  an  ornament  of  the  palace  fquare. 
This  manfion  is  very  large,  all  of  ftone,  and 
open  towards  the  fquare,  in  arcades  raifed  by  a 
continued  focle  about  four  feet  above  the  ground: 
it  was  built  in  1355,  under  the  infpe&ion,  and 
from  a plan,  of  Andrea  Orgagnia,  who,  in  oppofi- 
tion  to  the  ogives  and  tiers  points  ufual  at  that 
time,  gave  his  arcades  wide  openings.  In  the 
beginning  of  this  century,  the  focle,  warp- 
ing from  its  perpendicular  towards  the  fquare, 
was  drawing  the  arcades,  fo  that  the  whole  man- 
fion leemed  in  danger.  The  great  duke,  in  1715, 
was  by  all  means  for  preventing  it;  and  the  archi- 
tects could  fee  no  remedy  but  building  it  wholly 
a-new,  the  expence  of  which  they  eftimated  at 
thirty  thoufand  livres.  Mr.  Nelli  however, 
alarmed  at  fuch  an  expence,  undertook  to  under- 
pin the  focle,  to  preferve  the  arcades,  and  bring 
them  again  to  their  perpendicular  pofition.  The 
great  duke,  knowing  his  probity  and  luperior 
Ikill,  fet  him  to  work ; and  the  whole  was  hap- 
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pily  finifhed,  in  1 7 1 6,  at  the  fmall  expence  of  two 
thoufand  livres. 

I come  now  to  the  monuments  of  the  magni- 
ficence of  the  Medicis,  and  their  judicious  tafte 
for  all  the  fine  arts ; mentioning  however  only 
thofe  in  which  fome  particular  circumftance 
ftruck  me. 

Of  thefe  the  firft  is  Donatello’s  Judith , ftanding 
under  one  of  the  arcades  of  the  above-mentioned 
manfion,  and  by  the  Florentines  called  Giulitta, 
This  exquifite  piece  is  of  bronze,  and  relates  to 
the  hiftory  of  the  Medicis,  though,  very  proba- 
bly, not  fet  up  by  any  of  them.  The  Bithulian 
heroine  is  ftanding  with  a fabre  raifed  up  over  Ho- 
lofernes’s  throat : he  lies  as  dead  drunk,  fallen 
down  againft  a pedeftal,  round  which  is  this  in- 
fcription : 

PUBLIC/E  SALUTIS  EXEMPLUM 
CIV.  POS. 

I conclude  from  the  infcription,  that  this  mo- 
nument was  erefted  either  before  Cofmo  de  Medicis 
had  l'eifed  on  the  government,  or  during  his  exile : 
but  it  is  very  ftrange,  that,  when  the  Medicis 
came  to  be  fixed  in  the  fovereignty,  they  allowed 
of  fuch  a monument,  and  with  fuch  an  infcription ; 
and  that  the  people  themfelves  never  thought  of 
paying  their  court  to  them,  and  manifefting  their 
attachment,  by  pulling  it  down,  or  at  leaft  remov- 
ing that  perpetual  fignal  to  revolt  and  attempts 
on  the  fovereign’s  perfon.  This  forbearance  of 
the  Medicis  may  have  proceeded  from  the  reafon, 
which  induced  them  to  prefer  the  modeft  title  of 
Duchy  to  Kingdom,  of  which  the  opulence  and 
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extent  of  their  dominions  would  have  very  well 
admitted.  In  the  gallery  of  Pitti  palace  is  to  be 
feen  the  contre-part  of  this  monument,  an  ex- 
cellent head  of  Brutus  by  Michael  Angelo,  with 
this  diftich  on  the  pedeftal : 

Bum  Bruti  effgietn  Michael  de  marmore  fingit , 

In  mentem  feeler  is  venit  & ahftinuit. 

Among  the  multitude  of  other  mafterly  pieces 
in  the  palace  fquare,  I obferved  two  coloflal  fta- 
tues  of  white  marble  ; one  of  Hercules  engaged 
with  Cacus,  by  Bandinelli ; the  other,  by  Michael 
Angelo,  reprefenting  David  making  up  to  Goliah. 
Thefe  ftatues,  though  highly  valued,  are  expofed 
to  the  injuries  of  the  air,  fo  that  they  are  become 
unequally  mouldy  and  rufty ; which  does  not  im- 
prove their  appearance  : but  fuch  is  the  refpeft  of 
the  Florentines  for  monuments  of  this  kind,  that 
the  care,  taken  every  fpring  in  other  places  to  have 
fuch  ftatues,  as  ftand  in  the  open  air,  cleanfed, 
rubbed,  and  feraped,  they  look  upon  as  a kind  of 
facrilege. 

The  palace,  in  the  court  of  which  ftand  thofe 
of  Hercules  and  David,  affords  feveral  ftatues  very 
highly  fin  i feed,  as  Bandinelli’s  Adam  and  Eve, 
and  a Viftory  by  Michael  Angelo. 

The. Adam  and  Eve,  though  larger  than  nature, 
and  quite  naked,  were  for  above  a century  an  altar- 
piece  in  the  cathedral : in  this  the  good  people  of 
thofe  days  law  no  immodefty  or  indecency  ; but 
they  bavin 2 fince  been  looked  on  with  another 

<4  O 

eye,  Cofimo  III.  ordered  them  to  be  removed. 

Michael  Angelo’s  Victory,  a moft  exprefiive 
piece,  though  he  did  net  put  the  finilhing  hand  to 

it. 
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it,  was  defigned  for  the  tomb  of  Julius  II.  On 
feeing  Michael  Angelo’s  maufoleum,  I could  not 
but  think  that  this  Vittory,  crowning  his  bulb, 
would  have  been  a more  fuitable  ornament  to  this 
maufoleum,  than  the  three  ftatues  with  which  it 
has  been  decorated  : they  are  indeed  very  corredt, 
but  fomething  cold. 

Without  entering  into  any  farther  detail  con- 
cerning the  hundred  and  fixty  public  ftatues, 
(moft  of  which,  being  diftributed  in  the  fquares, 
in  the  ftreets,  and  on  the  bridges,  entertain  the 
ftranger  with  a fpedtacle  fimilar  to  that  which  the 
moft  flourifhing  cities  of  Greece  exhibited  to  the 
Paufaniases)  I {hall  only  obferve,  that  thefe  fta- 
tues, though  left  open  to  the  people,  are  refpedted 
by  them  as  facred  •,  and  this  refpedt,  which  is 
inculcated  from  fathers  to  their  children,  has  its 
rife  in  that  tafte  which  the  cuftom  of  feeing  fine 
things,  and  hearing  them  praifed,  naturally  infpires. 

This  refpedt  is  feen  at  Florence  even  in  the  pea- 
fants,  and  the  very  lowed:  people,  and  thus  fup- 
plies  the  place  of  rails,  which  in  other  countries 
can  fcarce  fecure  the  public  monuments  from  that 
delight  in  mifchief,  particularly  natural  to  chil- 
dren, and  of  which,  in  the  commonalty,  education 
feldom  gets  the  better.  The  Centaur,  for  inftance, 
a piece  which  may  be  compared  to  the  moft  va- 
luable remains  of  antiquity,  ftands  in  the  centre  of 
no  fpacious  fquare,  and  where,  two  or  three  days 
in  a week,  a market  is  kept.  Faffing  through  it 
one  morning  in  market-time,  I afked  a peafant 
why  he  did  not  make  ufe  of  the  pedeftal  of  the  fta- 
tue  to  hook  on  it  leveral  fmall  flat  balkets  of 
wares,  with  which  he  feemed  pretty  much  incum- 
bered. 
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Chief  a,  voleffe  attribuirji  quejlo  mio  capriccio , come 
di  molts  altre  mie  invenzioni  e accaduto,  poffi  rejlare 
la  tefiimonianza  di  perfone  maggiori , come  io  era 
Jlato  il  primo  a fognare  quefta  chimera.  Spuefla  che 
li  mando  e veramente  una  abozzatura  che  fu  da  me 
frettelofamente fcritta , mentre  fperavo  che  il  Coper- 
nico  non  avejfe , ottant'  anni  dopo  la  fua  public azione, 
ad  effer  condannato  per  erroneo  : fiche  avevo  in  pen- 
fiero  di  amplificarmi  con  maggior  commoditd  e tempo , 
apportandone  altri  rifcontri , riordinandolo  e diftin- 
guendolo  in  ultra  migliore  forma  e difpofizione.  Ma 
una  celefte  voce  mi  rifveglio  e rifolvette  in  nebbia 
tutti  li  met  confufi  ed  avviluppati  fantafmi , &c.  i.  e. 
“ I happened  to  compofe  it  whilft  the  thoughts  of 
“ thole  reverend  divines  were  taken  up  about 
“ fuppreffing  Copernicus’s  book,  and  condemning 
“ the  opinion  of  the  motion  of  the  earth,  main- 
“ tained  in  the  faid  book,  and  which,  at  that 
“ time,  I held  to  be  true  : and  thofe  gentlemen 
“ were  pleated  to  fupprefs  the  book,  and  declare 
“ the  faid  opinion  falfe,  and  repugnant  to  the  holy 
“ Icriptures.  Senfible,  at  prefent,  of  the  great 
“ duty  and  propriety  of  conforming  to  the  deter- 
“ ruinations  of  our  fuperiors,  as  guided  by  higher 
“ light  and  knowledge  than  my  low  genius  can 
“ reach,  I look  on  this  compofition,  which  I now 
“ fend  you,  as  only  a fidlion,  or  indeed  a dream 
“ and  as  i'uch  your  highnefs  will  receive  it.  How- 
“ ever,  as  poets  fometimes  place  no  little  value  on 
“ iome  of  their  figments,  fo  I likewife  found  a com- 
“ placency  in  this  trifle  of  mine.  And  as  I had  writ- 
“ ten  it,  and  imparted  it  to  cardinal  Orfini  and  a few 
“ -thers,  I afterwards  gave  a fmall  number  of  co- 
“ pies  of  it  to  perfons  of  rank,  left  fome,  and  they 
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“ perhaps  diffident  from  our  church,  fhould  be 
“ for  affuming  this  whim  of  mine  to  themfelves, 
“ as  has  been  the  cafe  of  many  of  my  inventions. 
44  Perfons  of  rank  can  teftify,  that  this  chimera 
“ was  firft  hatched  in  my  brain.  This  piece,  which 
44  I fend  your  highnefs,  is  truly  a fketch  which  I 
44  wrote  in  hafte,  and  when  I hoped  that  Coperni- 
44  cus’s  book,  fourfcore,  years  after  the  publica- 
“ tion  of  it,  would  not  have  been  condemned  as 
44  erroneous  •,  fo  that  I had  fome  thoughts  of  be- 
44  flowing  more  time  on  it,  enlarging  it  with  frefh 
44  arguments,  and  digefting  it  into  another  form 
44  and  a better  difpofition  •,  but,  as  it  were,  a 
44  voice  from  heaven  awakening  me,  all  my 
44  fchemes  and  vifions  vanifhed  into  air,”  &c. 

Thehoufeof  St.  Mark,  in  the  church  of  which 
lie  Galileo’s  remains,  was  the  refidence  of  a per- 
fon  very  famous  in  another  kind,  Jerome  Savo- 
narola. The  nature  of  his  cataflrophe,  he  having 
been  burned  as  a heretic,  would  not  admit  of 
paying  invocations  to  him  ; but  in  refpeft  to  his 
memory,  the  chamber  he  lived  in  has  been  made  a 
chapel ; and  in  a corner  of  this  chapel  is  a pic- 
ture of  him,  which,  from  a ftroke  by  a fabre  on 
his  head,  is  miftaken  for  that  of  St.  Peter  the 
Martyr ; but  we  were  apprifed  that  it  reprefents 
Savonarola.  In  going  to  this  chapel,  I was  per- 
fectly aflonifhed  at  feeing  fome  frefco  paintings, 
on  old  walls,  performed  in  the  fifteenth  century,  as 
I was  told,  by  one  Fra.  Angelico,  a religious  in 
this  houfe.  This  furname  he  had  acquired  by  his 
excellency  in  painting  angels : his  touch  indeed 
appeared  to  have  all  Barrocio  and  Guido’s  delicacy 
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architecture.  The  plan  was  fixed  on  by  old  Cofmo 
de  Medicis  in  the  fifteenth  century. 

Florence  every  where  exhibits  ranges  of  palaces, 
which  at  firft  fight  feem  caff  in  the  fame  mould. 
All  the  fronts  perpendicular  to  the  ftreets  are, 
at  the  gates  and  windows,  loaded  with  boffages  ; 
whilft  the  uppermofl  ftories  are  only  a plain  wall, 
but  with  windows,  in  the  chambranles  and  accom- 
paniments of  which  the  architects  may  be  faid  to 
have  emulated  each  other  in  art  and  proportions. 
Moft  of  thefe  architects  being  likewife  fculp- 
tor-s,  thofe  parts  were  often  mafter-pieces  in  a 
twofold  refpect.  This  mafculine  and  correct  tafte 
derives  both  its  rife  and  continuance  a't  Florence 
from  the  tenacious  attachment  of  the  inhabitants 
to  that  order  of  architecture,  which  owes  it 
origin  and  name  to  the  ancient  Tufcans  : from 
it  has  been,  and  ftill  daily  is  taken,  whatever  com- 
ports with  theflrictnefsof  its  proportions  (p ) ; and 
this  ftrictnefs  is  a fure  prefervative  againft  the  pre- 
emptions, the  freedoms,  and  caprices,  to  which 
the  other  orders  can  more  eafily  be  accommodated. 
The  new  fafhion  for  ornaments,  which  we  found 
on  our  return  to  prevail  at  Paris,  under  the  name 
of  the  Grecian  tafte,  is  precifely,  and  in  every  par- 
ticular, the  manner  of  the  Florentine  architecture  : 
the  tranfition  of  the  Parisians  from  the  chantourne 
to  the  mafculine  and  grave,  may  be  accounted  for 
by  the  fudden  change  of  very  large  hats  for  very 

fp)  It  was  the  fame  with  the  ancient  Egyptians.  “ They 
16  loved/’  fays  the  great  BoiTuet,  ££  a regularity  abfolutely 
e£  plain.  Is  it  not  that  nature  of  itfelf  inclines  us  to  fimpli- 
6 e city,  which  is  fo  hard  to  be  recovered  when  the  tafte  has 
64  been  vitiated  by  novelties  and  capricious  freedoms  ?’* 
Utiivcrf  Hi  ft, 
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fmall.  Now  fuch  periodical  variations  from  white 
to  black  are  unknown  at  Florence. 

Painting  there  is  fubjeft  to  the  like  feverity  in 
the  manner  of  handling  the  crayon  and  pencil, 
yet  without  excluding  the  national  gaiety,  which 
the  Florentine  painters  have  introduced  into  their 
performances  even  on  devout  fubjedts ; and  it  is 
principally  in  the  painting  of  convents,  that  the 
Florentine  artifts  have  allowed  themfelves  the 
greated  liberties.  In  thefe  pictures,  in  which  a 
dranger  fees  only  edifying  (lories,  a Florentine,  ac- 
quainted with  tradition,  difcovers  the  fecret  hiflory 
of  the  convent  at  the  time  when  the  painter 
was  employed.  There  are  few,  who  in  thefe 
paintings  do  not  meet  with  their  neighbours, 
their  friends,  their  cronies  of  both  fexes,  their 
midreffes,  &c.  Thus  in  one  of  the  fined  pieces 
in  Holy  Crofs  church,  of  the  elder  Bronzini,  re- 
prefenting  Jefus  Chrift  drawing  fouls  out  of  the 
lymbo , he  has  introduced  all  his  neighbourhood. 
The  prettied  women  among  them  were  his  models 
for  holy  virgins  and  holy  women  of  the  Old  Teda- 
ment,  reprefented  from  head  to  foot  in  the  date  of 
nature  (q).  The  capital  part,  that  of  Eve,  is  his 
midrefs ; and  he  himfelf  is  viewing  her  with  a 
look  of  paffion.  This  Bronzini  is  he  who  had  a 
confiderable  hand  in  the  collection  of  amorous 
poems,  fo  well  known  in  Italy  by  the  name  of 
Opere  Bernefche.  It  mud  however  be  added,  that, 
in  the  painting  in  which  he  has  taken  all  thefe 
liberties,  the  expreffion  of  Adam,  to  whom  Jefus 

( q)  Aretin,  in  Letter  cxxxiii.  Book  v.  tells  us,  that  his 
mother,  when  young,  had  fat  for  a very  fine  Annunciation 
ia  St.  Peter  de  Florence,  or  d’ Arezzo. 
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Chrift  gives  his  hand,  is  quite  fublime : the 
afpedt,  the  air,  the  whole  phyfiognomy  of  this 
general  parent  of  mankind,  fpeak  fhame,  repen- 
tance, gratitude,  confidence,  and  every  fentiment 
under  which  his  foul  muft  have  been  labouring  at 
that  fo  long  expected  inilant. 

All  Florence  is  filled  with  excellent  pieces  in 
this  tafte  ; moft  of  them  the  manufadture  of  the 
country,  that  is,  in  general,  more  corredt  than 
agreeable ; the  defign  rather  ftrong  than  pleafing, 
and  wrought  from  thofe  robuft  and  vigorous  per- 
l'ons,  whom  Michael  Angelo  had  daily  before  his 
eyes,  and  which  he  had  made  the  model  of  his 
performances  (r). 

In  imitation  of  him,  and  even  before  him,  the 
Florentine  artifts,  being  at  the  fame  time  fculptors, 
architedts,  and  often  painters,  but  all  eminent 
draughtfmen,  had  by  the  affemblage  of  thefe  arts, 
and  the  knowledge  particular  to  each  of  them,  a 
facility,  a corredtnefs,  an  accuracy  of  fight,  fel- 
dom  obtained  by  the  feparate  ftudy  of  one  of  the 
three. 

This  learned  fchool,  like  the  fchools  of  anti- 
quity, owed  its  origin  and  progrefs  to  wealth  and 
liberty.  Florence,  wanton  with  the  riches  accru- 
ing to  it  from  trade,  and  an  induftry  which  declined 
no  objedt  of  gain,  fet  up  for  magnificence,  and 
plunged  herfelf  in  enjoyments.  Jealous  of  her  li- 
berty even  to  rage,  perpetually  diftradted  at  home 

(r)  Among  the  mailer-pieces  of  this  kind,  it  gave  me 
fome  difpleafure  to  fee  feveral  capital  performances  of  Andrea 
del  Sarto  piled  up  in  the  apartments  of  Pitti  palace ; having, 
by  order  of  the  great  dukes,  been  fucceifively  taken  out  of 
feveral  churches,  to  which  they  were  very  valuable  ornaments. 

by 
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by  that  jealoufy,  and  victorious  abroad  (s),  fhe 
affumed  the  fentiments  of  her  fortune  : that  defire 
of  glory,  which  prompted  her  to  great  things,  in- 
fpired  her  with  a love  of  the  beautiful,  the  fources 
of  which  Ihe  laid  open  to  her  artifts.  Opulence 
opened  the  workfhops.  Freedom,  which  natu- 
rally enlarges  the  ideas,  elevates  the  foul,  and 
increafes  its  energy,  warmed  fuch  geniufes  as 
were  born  for  arts  : emulation,  rivalry,  and  jea- 
loufy, did  what  remained.  Every  artift,  being 
judged  by  his  peers,  improved  by  the  difcoveries, 
the  faults,  and  works  of  his  rivals.  In  this  bril- 
liant revolution,  the  analyfes  of  arts,  obfervations, 
diflertations,  and  fuch  pofthumous  fruits  of  genius, 
had  no  fhare.  The  curious,  the  patrons,  were 
great  contributors,  not  pretending  to  advife  the 
artifts,  but  employing  them  ; admiring,  and  not 
diredting  them.  In  a word,  the  moft  fublime  arts, 
together  with  the  moft  mechanical  crafts,  were 
created  and  improved  by  indefatigable  hands,  and 
not  by  idle  reafoners. 

The  veneration  of  the  Florentines  for  their 
great  men  contributed  not  a little  to  make  them 
fuch.  Florence  is  full  of  monuments  conlec rated 
to  their  memory,  both  by  the  fovereigns  and 
private  perfons.  I fhall  give  a fhort  account  of 
thofe  which  came  in  my  way. 

The  houfe  built  by  the  celebrated  Vincent  Vi- 
viani,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  S.  Maria  Novella, 

( SJ  In  the  hiftory  of  Florence,  fays  Varchi,  we  meet  with 
tutts  quelle  -u  art  eta  cd  accident!  che  in  un  Popolo  non  meno  ambixiofo 
e fottile  che  a<varo,  ne  meno  ricco  che  nobile  ed  induftriofo , pojjhno 
occorrere , “ all  thofe  viciffitudes  and  incidents  which  can  fall 
“ out  among  a people  no  lefs  ambitious  and  fu’otile,  than 
“ avaricious,  and  equally  rich,  fplendid,  and  ingenious.” 
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is  a monument  of  his  gratitude  towards  Galileo, 
whofe  laft  pupil  he  was,  as  he  ufed  every  where  to 
call  Kimfeif.  In  the  front  of  the  houfe  is  a bronze 
bufto  of  this  reftorer  of  the  fublime  fciences ; and 
fcrolls  in  the  outward  piers,  between  the  cafements, 
fliew  the  detail  and  epochas  of  thofe  admirable  dif- 
coveries  with  which  he  has  enriched  thofe  fciences. 
Viviani’s  gratitude  went  ftill  farther  : on  his  fub- 
ftituting,  by  his  will,  his  difciple  the  fenator  Nelli 
joint  executor  to  the  abbe  Panzanini  his  nephew, 
whom  he  made  his  heir,  he  appointed  a magnifi- 
cent maufoleum,  fuitable  to  his  regard,  to  be 
erected  to  his  mailer,  which  was  performed 
in  1733. 

This  monument,  which  Hands  in  Holy  Crofs 
church,  fronting  Michael  Angelo’s  maufoleum, 
and  v/as  executed  in  marble  from  a drawing  of  Ju- 
lius Foggini,  is  a large  farcophagus  furmounted 
with  a buil  of  Galileo,  excellently  wrought  by 
John  Foggini : Ailronomy  and  Geometry,  both 
bigger  than  nature  ; the  former,  executed  by 
Vincent  Foggini  (t),  and  the  other,  by  Jerome 
Ticciati,  Hand  on  each  end  of  the  farcophagus  (u). 

The 

(t)  To  this  family  the  republic  of  letters  is  indebted  for 
the  abbe  Foggini,  one  of  the  fub-librarians  in  the  Vatican, 
known  by  the  Medicis  edition  of  Virgil,  and  other  works 
tranflated  into  French  from  editions  published  by  him  accord-, 
ing  to  Vatican  manufcripts. 

( u)  In  the  fame  church  lies  buried  the  famous  St.  Anto- 
nine.  Among  the  paintings  reprefenting  his  miracles,  I met 
with  one  fomething  lingular,  and  which  I had  before  feen 
in  a little  church  at  Dijon.  The  archbilhop  is  holding  a 
balance  : in  one  of  the  fcales  is  a balket  of  fruit,  and  in  the 
other  a bit  of  paper  with  Deo  gr  alias  written  on  it : alide 
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The  execution  of  Viviani’s  intentions  had  been 
intermitted  by  a difficulty  confecutive  to  thofe 
which  had  disturbed  Galileo’s  life  and  ftudies. 
This  truly  philofophic  man,  if  ever  mortal  could 
claim  that  title,  had  undergone  all  the  perfecu- 
tions  and  moleftations,  which  ever  have  been  the 
portion  of  men  fuperior  to  their  times  (w ).  His 
works  had  been  condemned  by  the  inquifition, 
and  he  himfelf  thrown  into  the  prifon  of  that 
dreadful  tribunal,  where  he  remained  about  fix 
years ; and  at  length,  to  obtain  his  releafe,  was 
compelled  to  abjure  what  all  the  world  now  be- 
lieves and  maintains,  the  motion  of  the  earth  routed 
the  fun  (x ).  After  fur  living  this  misfortune  eigh- 

teen years,  he  died  in  1642,  aged  feventy-eight. 
His  labours,  his  difcoveries,  the  eminent  merit 
of  the  greater  part  of  his  difciples,  the  favour 
with  which  his  fovereign  honoured  him,  his 
very  fufferings,  were  of  no  avail  for  the  tranquil- 

Hands  a peafant  in  aftupid  amazement.  The  Hory  is  this  : 
A peafant  brought  a bafket  of  fruit  to  St.  Antonine  ; but,  in- 
Head  of  a good  equivalent,  whieh  he  expefled,  St*  Antonina 
onlyfaid  to  him,  Deo  gratias : the  peafant  fell  a muttering, 
that  he  could  not  live  by  Deo  gratias , and  it  was  not  equal 
to  his  fruit.  St.  Antonine,  to  Ihew  him  the  worth  and  weight 
of  it,  ordered  a pair  of  fcales  to  be  brought*  in  which  the  Deo 
gratias  made  his  fruit  kick  the  beam* 

(vs)  TJr it  emm  fulgore  fuo  qui  preegravat  aries 
Infra  fe  pqjitas,  Ilorat. 

( x)  He  was  hunted  out,  and  tried  at  the  inquifition  St 
Rome,  who  threw  him  into  prifon.  Florence  had  then,  and 
Hill  has,  only  one  Francifcan  for  its  inquifitor,  to  whom  the 
emperor,  fince  his  being  fovereign  of  Tufcany,  has  added  fome 
counfellors  of  the  regency  ; without  whofe  concurrence  the 
Francifcan  cannot  a&.  The  inquifitors  of  Rome  had  Ga- 
lileo’s affair  brought  before  them,  as  of  very  high  moment. 
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lity  of  his  latter  years.  I have  feen  in  Mr.  Nelli's 
library  the  originals  of  letters  and  inflruments,  by 
which  it  appears  that  monks,  priefls,  and  pre- 
lates, inveighed  againft  him  from  the  pulpit.  It  was 
even  debated,  whether  he  could  difpofe  of  his  goods 
by  will,  and  whether  the  church  ought  to  allow  him 
ecclefiaftical  burial.  The  latter  article  had  been 
decided  in  the  negative;  and  accordingly,  on  his 
death,  he  had  been  buried  as  a heretic,  ftrongly 
fufpeded  of  relapfing,  in  profane  ground,  facing 
the  gate  of  the  Dominican  novitiate,  in  St.  Mark’s 
fquare. 

Viviani  flood  in  need  of  all  the  weight  accru- 
ing to  him  from  the  efteem  of  Lewis  XIV.  and 
the  penfion  with  which  that  prince  honoured  him, 
to  dare  undertake  ereding  to  his  mailer,  in  the 
middle  of  Florence,  the  monument  above  men- 
tioned. The  maufoleum  direded  by  his  will  met 
with  the  greatefl  oppofition  : it  was  decided  by 
grave  divines,  that  the  very  utmofl  which  could  be 
allowed  was  the  removing  of  Galileo’s  bones  into 
holy  ground  •,  but  there  to  be  left,  without  any 
honour  or  diftindion.  I have  feen  the  original  of 
the  confultation  on  this  head.  The  abbe  Panza- 
nini,  Viviani’s  heir,  endeavoured,  but  without 
effed,  to  overcome  that  difficulty.  Mr.  Nelli’s 
executors  were  obliged  to  ufe  all  their  interefl,  and 
even  juridical  means,  by  which  they  at  length 
prevailed,  and,  after  taking  up  what  remained  of 
Galileo,  depofited  him  in  the  maufoleum. 

The  only  monument  of  theological  hatred  againft 
this  great  philofopher,  is  now  the  Index  of  Pro- 
hibited Books,  which  was  renewed  and  correded, 
in  1758,  by  Benedid  XIV.  The  Dialogue,  irr 
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^rhich  lay  his  capital  crime,  is  again  profcribed  (y) 
without  any  lenitive. 

It  would  be  a miftake,  to  imagine  that  Galileo 
had  drawn  fuch  perfecution  on  himfelf  by  in'difcre- 
tion,  pride,  and  Tallies  of  defiance.  That  he  may 
be  tried  on  his  own  writings,  I fhall  infert,  from 
the  original,  part  of  the  letter  he  wrote,  in  1618, 
to  archduke  Leopold*  along  with  the  firft  tele fc ope 
he  had  invented,  and  a memoir  on  the  caufes  of 
the  tides  according  to  the  Copernican  fyftem, 
which  was  afterwards  condemned  by  the  inquifi- 
tion.  Touching  this  memoir  he  fays.  Mi  e occorfo 
di  farlo  mentre  che  fra  quefti  Signori  T eblogi  ft  an- 
dava  penfando  intorno  alia  prohibizione  del  libro  di 
Nic.  Copernico,  e della  opinione  della  mobilitd  delld 
terra  pofta  in  detto  libro  e da  me  creduta  per  vera  in 
quel  tempo : fi  che  piacque  a quefti  fignori  di  fofpendere 
il  libro  e dichiarare per  falfa  e repugnant e a le  fcritture 
/acre,  la  detta  opinione.  Hera,  perche  io  so  quanto 
convenga  ubidire  e credere  alle  determinazioni  de'  fu- 
periori  come  quelli  che  fono  fcorti  da  piu  alte  cognizi - 
oni,  alle  qtiali  la  bajfeza  del  mio  ingegno  per  fe  ftejfd 
non  arriva , reputo  quefta  prefente  ferittura , che 
gli  mando , come  una  Poefia  OVero  un  fogno , e per 
tale  la  riceva  V Altezza  Voftra.  ‘Tuttavia, perche 
anco  i Poeti  apprezzano  talvolte  alcuna  delle  loro  fan- 
tafie , io  parimente  fo  qualche  ftima  di  quefta  mia  va- 
nitd.  E giache  mi  ritrovavo  averia  feritia  & 
laftciatala  vedere  dal  Cardinale  Orf.no  e da  alcuni 
altri  pochi , ne  ho  poi  lafeiato  andare  akune  copie 
in  mano  di  altri  Signori  Grandi  •,  e quefto , afftnche , 
in  ogni  event 0,  che  altri , forfe  feparato  della  noftret 

(y)  Together  with  the  works  of  Bacon,  Copernicus/ 
Kepler,  Defcartes,  and  Fofcarini. 
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Chiefa , volejfe  attribuhfi  quefto  mio  capriccio , corns 
di  molts  altre  mie  invenzioni  e accaduto , pojft  rejlare 
la  tefiimonianza  di  perfone  maggiori , come  io  era 
fiato  il  primo  a fognare  quefta  chimera.  ghuefta  che 
li  mando  e veramente  una  abozzatura  che  fu  da  me 
frettelofamente fcritta , mentre  fperavo  che  il  Coper- 
nico  non  avejfe , ottanf  anni  dopo  la  fua  publicazione , 
ad  ejfer  condannato  per  erroneo  : fiche  avevo  in  pen- 
fiero  di  amplificarmi  con  maggior  commodita  e tempo , 
apportandone  altri  rifcontri , riordinandolo  e dijlin- 
guendolo  in  altra  migliore  forma  e difpojizione.  Ma 
una  celefie  voce  mi  rifveglio  e rifolvette  in  nebbia 
tutti  li  mei  confufi  ed  avviluppati  fantafmi , &c.  i.  e. 
“ I happened  to  compofe  it  whilft  the  thoughts  of 
“ thofe  reverend  divines  were  taken  up  about 
“ fuppreffing  Copernicus’s  book,  and  condemning 
“ the  opinion  of  the  motion  of  the  earth,  main- 
“ tained  in  the  faid  book,  and  which,  at  that 
“ time,  I held  to  be  true : and  thofe  gentlemen 
“ were  pleal'ed  to  fupprefs  the  book,  and  declare 
“ the  faid  opinion  falfe,  and  repugnant  to  the  holy 
“ lcriptures.  Senfible,  at  prefent,  of  the  great 
“ duty  and  propriety  of  conforming  to  the  deter- 
“ minations  of  our  fuperiors,  as  guided  by  higher 
“ light  and  knowledge  than  my  low  genius  can 
“ reach,  I look  on  this  compofition,  which  I now 
“ fend  you,  as  only  a fidtion,  or  indeed  a dream  ; 
“ and  as  i'uch  your  highnefs  will  receive  it.  How- 
“ ever,  as  poets  fometimes  place  no  little  value  on 
“ iome  of  their  figments,  fo  I likewife  found  a com- 
<c  placency  in  this  trifle  of  mine.  And  as  I had  writ- 
“ ten  it,  and  imparted  it  to  cardinal  Orfim  and  a few 
“ others,  I afterwards  gave  a fmall  number  of  co- 
“ pies  of  it  to  perfons  of  rank,  left  fome,  and  they 
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<c  perhaps  diffident  from  our  church,  fhould  be 
“ for  affuming  this  whim  of  mine  to  themfelves, 
“ as  has  been  the  cafe  of  many  of  my  inventions. 
“ Perfons  of  rank  can  teftify,  that  this  chimera 
“ was  firft  hatched  in  my  brain.  This  piece,  which 
“ I fend  your  highnefs,  is  truly  a fketch  which  I 
wrote  in  hafte,  and  when  I hoped  that  Coperni- 
“ cus’s  book,  fourfcore,  years  after  the  publica- 
“ tion  of  it,  would  not  have  "been  condemned  as 
u erroneous  •,  fo  that  I had  fome  thoughts  of  be- 
*■  flowing  more  time  on  it,  enlarging  it  with  frefh 
“ arguments,  and  digefting  it  into  another  form 
“ and  a better  difpofition  ; but,  as  it  were,  a 
“ voice  from  heaven  awakening  me,  all  my 
<c  fchemes  and  vifions  vaniffied  into  air,”  &c. 

The  houfe  of  St.  Mark,  in  the  church  of  which 
lie  Galileo’s  remains,  was  the  refidence  of  a per- 
fon  very  famous  in  another  kind,  Jerome  Savo- 
narola. The  nature  of  his  cataflrophe,  he  having 
been  burned  as  a heretic,  would  not  admit  of 
paying  invocations  to  him  ; but  in  refpeft  to  his 
memory,  the  chamber  he  lived  in  has  been  made  a 
chapel ; and  in  a corner  of  this  chapel  is  a pic- 
ture of  him,  which,  from  a ftroke  by  a fabre  on 
his  head,  is  miftaken  for  that  of  St.  Peter  the 
Martyr ; but  we  were  apprifed  that  it  reprefents 
Savonarola.  In  going  to  this  chapel,  I was  per- 
fectly aftonifhed  at  feeing  fome  frefco  paintings, 
on  old  walls,  performed  in  the  fifteenth  century,  as 
I was  told,  by  one  Fra.  Angelico,  a religious  in 
this  houfe.  This  furname  he  had  acquired  by  his 
excellency  in  painting  angels : his  touch  indeed 
appeared  to  have  all  Barrocio  and  Guido’s  delicacy 
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and  beauty.  An  original  letter  from  Bruzzini  to 
Varchi,  in  Magliabechi’s  library,  relates,  that  as 
Bruzzini  was  returning  from  Rome  with  Machia- 
vel,  they  were  told  of  Savonarola’s  being  put  to 
death  ; and  that  Machiavel  thereupon  cried  out. 
Non  fapeva  il  paver 0 uomo  che  gli  prof eti  difarmati 
capitano  tutti  male , &c.  “ The  poor  man  did  not 

“ know  that  all  prophets,  if  not  feconded  by  arms, 
“ come  to  an  unfortunate  end,”  &c.  I have  read 
elfewhere,  that  Savonarola,  challenging,  in  full 
fenate,  one  of  his  adverfaries  to  pafs  through  a large 
fire  with  him,  that  it  might  be  feen,  by  a divine 
judgment,  which  fide  was  in  the  right ; a fenator, 
John  Canacci  by  name,  moved,  that  it  would  be 
better  to  make  the  trial  in  a large  veflel  full  of 
water,  as  attended  with  no  danger ; and  the  mi- 
racle would  not  be  lefs  decifive  in  favour  of  him 
who  fhould  come  out  without  being  wetted. 

The  cathedral’s  fteeple,  built  from  a defign  of 
Giotto,  is  at  the  lower  part  adorned  with  four  fta- 
tues  of  Donatello,  reprefentingfoureminentperfons 
his  cotemporaries,  whofe  names  however  are  loft. 
That  of  a little  bald-headed  old  man,  he  always 
looked  on  as  his  mafter-piece  ; and  indeed  it  wants 
only  fpeech. 

The  walls  along  both  fides  of  the  nave  of  the 
cathedral  are,  like  thofe  of  the  Pritaneum  of 
Athens,  covered  with  portraits,  epitaphs,  and 
infcriptions,  in  honour  of  perfons  diftinguifhed  in 
arts,  arms,  and  literature,  though  the  greater- 
part  of  them  be  not  buried  in  the  church.  On 
one  fide  is  a marble  bull  of  Brunelefco,  who  was 
|he  archited  in  building  the  dome.  Next  to  that, 
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the  pi&ure  of  Giotto,  with  two  panegyrics,  in 
one  of  which,  by  Politianus,  is  this  fine  verfe : 

Nature  deerat  noftr <e  quod  defuit  arti. 

Then  fome  infcriptions  in  honour  of  generals, 
who  diftinguifhed  themfelves  in  the  fervice  of  the 
republic  : and  this  refpeftable  file  is  clofed  by  the 
bufto  of  Marcilius  Ficinus,  the  reviver  of  the 
Platonic  philofophy.  The  oppofite  fide  exhibits 
the  portraits  of  warriors,  and  that  of  Dante  by 
Giotto  his  cotemporary,  whofe  talents  occafioned 
that  fine  reflexion  which  the  poet  has  introduced  in 
the  eleventh  Canto  of  his  Purgatory . 

O vana  gloria  del P humane  pojfe , 

Com  poco  verde  in  -fu  la  cima  dura , 

Se  non  e giunta  dalP  etatigrojfe  ! 

Credette  Cimabue  nella  pintura 
Lener  lo  campo  ; ed  ora  ha  Giotto  il  grido , 
Si  che  la  fama  di  colui  ofcura. 

Cost  ha  tolto  Puno  alV  altro  Guido 
La  gloria  della  lingua  ; eforfe  e nato 
Chi  I’uno  e V altro  caccerd  di  nido . 

This  portrait  of  Dante  is  an  homage  which  the 
republic  of  Florence,  by  a public  decree,  paid  to 
the  memory  of  one  whom  it  had  baniflied,  and  who 
died  in  exile*'.  The  decree  even  ordered,  that 
out  of  the  public  money  fhould  be  erected  to  him, 
in  the  cathedral,  cs?  in  luogo  honor  at  0 , un  mar- 
noreo , et  artificiofamente  fculto  fepulchro , con 
quelle  ftatue  efegni  che  lo  pot  ejfero  rend  ere  ornatijjimo , 
i,  e.  “ and  in  fome  honourable  place,  a marble 
* See  the  article  of  Ferrara. 
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“ tomb,  of  a fine  fculpture,  and  with  ftatues  and 
“ emblems,  fo  as  to  render  it  a very  ornamental 
“ piece.”  This  we  are  informed  of  by  Landini 
in  his  ■prolegomena  on  Dante’s  poem,  where  he 
llrongly  urges  the  execution  of  the  decree  in  every 
point. 

To  this  poet  Florence  has  paid  a farther  mark 
of  refpect,  by  inftituting  in  its  univerfity  a profefior- 
Ihip,  whofe  province  is  toexplainhis  work, the  pub- 
lic veneration  for  which  feems  to  have  been  height- 
ened by  its  antiquated  ftyle  and  obfcure  phrafes. 

This  regard  of  the  Florentines  is  the  more 
eftimable,  as  having  prevailed  over  their  perfonal 
reafons  for  refentment  againft  a poem,  which,  in 
the  author’s  intention,  was  a downright  fatireon  the 
government  and  its  principal  members,  and  a 
caricatura  of  the  manners  of  his  compatriots  of 
both  fexes.  This  was  doubtlefs  his  meaning  in 
giving  his  poem  the  name  of  a Comedy  ; whereas 
he  calls  Virgil’s  fEneid  a Tragedy , though  his 
argument  be  infinitely  more  tragical  than  that  of 
the  fEneid. 

Hell , of  which  he  had  compofed  the  feven  fir  ft 
cantos  before  his  banifhment,  certainly  contri- 
buted no  lefs  to  it,  than  thejiaughtinefs  (z)  with 
which  he  rejected  the  public’s  choice  of  him  for 
an  embaffy  to  Boniface  VIII.  It  is  highly  probable, 
that  this  beginning  of  his  work  had  tranfpired.  He 
finilhed  it  in  his  exile,  with  the  addition  of  Purgatory 
and  Paradife , which,  from  a neceffity  of  employ- 
ing himfelf,  he  added  to  his  firft  plan,  without 
departing  from  his  original  intention,  which  he 

fzj  S'io  <vo%  anfwered  he,  chi  ft  a ; iiojto,  chi  va. 
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carefully  concealed  under  a multitude  of  theologi- 
cal and  myftical  queftions. 

The  part  of  the  convent  of  St.  Laurence,  which 
makes  the  firft  lobby  to  the  Medicean  library,  is 
decorated  with  a marble  ftatue  of  the  famous 
hiftorian  Paulus  Jovius,  as  big  as  life,  and  by 
Francefco  San-Gallo,  one  of  the  firft  m afters  of 
the  Florentine  fchool.  In  the  front  of  Guicchar- 
dini,  now  Altoviti  palace,  are  fifteen  pilafters, 
each  bearing  a bufto  in  the  manner  of  the  ancient 
Hermeses.  Each  of  thefe  buftos  reprefents  fome 
illuftrious  Florentine.  On  the  ground  floor  ftand 
five  lawyers,  philofophers,  or  literati : the  firft: 
ftory  is  filled  by  five  hiftorians ; and  in  the  fecond 
are  feen  five  poets,  or  polite  writers  ; Dante, 
Petrach,  Boccacio,  Monfignor  de  la  Cafa,  and 
Lewis  Alamani. 

The  office-palace,  where  the  feveral  courts  are 
held,  and  which  was  built  by  the  great  Cofmo  I. 
from  a plan  of  the  celebrated  Vafari,  has  niches 
in  all  its  piers,  where  the  grand  duke  intended 
to  fet  up  ftatues  of  the  moft  celebrated  Florentines. 
Plis  death  defeated  fo  commendable  a fcheme, 
and  the  niches  remain  void. 

Galileo’s  tomb  is  not  the  only  proof  of  the  Flo- 
rentines conftant  regard  for  the  glory  of  their 
worthies.  In  Magliabechi’s  library  is  a marble 
bufto  of  its  founder,  very  well  executed,  and  faid 
to  be  a perfect  likenels : it  looks  however  to  be 
rather  the  jole  of  fome  wild  be  aft  than  the  head  of 
a man  ; though,  amidft  ail  the  hideoufnefs  of  its 
features,  the  countenance  is  full  of  expreffion. 

The  above  monument  is  of  our  times,  together 
with  that  erected  by  the  marquis  Nicolini  to 
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M.Jofeph  Avarani,  one  of  the  moft  learned  lawyers 
whom  the  univerfity  of  Pifa  ever  produced,  and 
whofe  works  are  not  inferior  to  thofe  of  Cujas 
himfelf,  uniting  the  embelliihments  of  philology, 
the  gravity  of  hiftory,  the  rigour  of  criticifm,  and 
the  precifion  of  the  higher  fciences,  with  a pro- 
found knowledge  of  the  Roman  laws,  and  of  their 
analogy  with  the  law  of  nature  and  of  nations. 
He  had  been  the  marquis’s  preceptor ; and  his 
grateful  pupil  has  confecrated  his  image  in  the 
convent  of  Santa  Croce  in  an  excellent  marble 
medallion,  which  ftruck  me  the  more,  as  at  the 
very  firft  fight  it  lhews  the  face,  features,  and 
every  particular  of  Mr.  Voltaire,  fo  that  no  pifture 
was  ever  fo  like  him,  as  he  is  to  this  medallion. 

The  marquis  Nicolini  has  carried  his  acknow- 
ledgements ftill  farther.  On  the  1 8th  of  April, 
1745,  he  delivered,  before  the  academy  de  la 
Crufca,  a panegyric  on  his  mailer,  containing 
forty  quarto  pages  of  letter-prefs. 

To  this  account  of  the  monuments  (a)  which 
gratitude  has  erefted  to  merit,  I muft  add, 

1.  That  which  decorates  the  porch  6f  the  hofpital 
of  S.  Maria  Nuova.  The  firft  thought  of  this 

(a ) Among  the  ways  of  perpetuating  the  memory  of  its 
great  men,  it  will  readily  be  thought,  that  Florence  has  not 
omitted  epitaphs : but  I fhall  only  fet  down  that  on  VarchL* 
as  both  true,  and  well  exprefled. 

d.  o.  M, 

BENED.  VARCHIO,  POETJE,  PHILOSOPHO,  HISTORIC©* 
QTJI  CUM  ANN.  LXIII. 

SUMMA  ANIMI  LIBERTATE, 

SINS  ULLA  AVARITIA  AUT  AMBITION  E VIXISS^T* 
OBIIT  NON  INVITUS, 

XVI.  KAL,  DECEMB.  M.DC.LXVI#. 
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foundation  for  the  relief  of  diftrefs  was  owing  to 
an  aged  fervaijt  maid,  who  laid  it  before  a rich 
widow  of  the  Portinari  family,  with  whom  foe 
lived.  The  widow  clofed  with  the  propofal,  and 
immediately  employed  part  of  her  eftate  in  begin- 
ning to  carry  it  into  execution  (b)y  publicly  own- 
ing that  it  was  the  foilicitations  of  her  maid  which 

O 

had  brought  her  to  this  difpofal  of  her  fortune. 
On  the  death  of  the  old  fervant,  the  dire&ors  of  this 
foundation  buried  her  in  their  church,  under  a 
white  marble  tomb-done,  on  which  was  her  image 
in  relievo  : but  this  in  time  wearing  away  by 
the  continual  fridtion  of  feet,  it  has  been  re- 
moved, and  fet  in  the  porch-wall  of  the  houfe. 

2.  The  image  of  a mule,  at  the  end  of  the  por- 
tico which  forms  the  ground  floor  of  Pitti  palace, 
with  a diftich  on  the  bafe,  importing  that  the 
mule  reprefented  by  that  ftatue  ferved  with  re- 
markable vigour  and  diligence  in  building  the 
palace,  being  never  backward  to  whatever  fervice 
it  was  put  to.  Of  this  kind  is  another  infeription, 
confecrated  by  a Venetian,  in  one  of  the  quays 
along  the  Arno,  to  the  memory  of  a horfe  killed 
under  him  at  the  fiege  of  Florence  in  the  fixteenth 
century.  Such  monuments  however  are  in  fome 
degree  culpable,  if  excels  of  gratitude  can  be  fo  $ 
though  their  founders  may  indeed  plead  the  example 
of  the  Egyptians,  Athenians,  and  of  the  emperor 
Adrian,  who,  according  to  Spartian,  was  fo  fond  of 
his  horfes  and  dogs,  as  to  eredt  monuments  to  them. 

It  is  from  this  perpetual  regard  to  pofterity, 
that  the  Florentines  have  for  fome  centuries  pad 
invented  a way  for  the  prefervation  of  thofe  inftru- 


(b)  In  1290. 
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ments,  which  relate  to  the  fubftance  and  ranks 
of  the  citizens,  the  want  of  which  reflects  an 
air  of  barbarifm  on  the  moft  civilized  northern 
countries. 

For  fuch  inftruments  there  are  two  repofitories ; 
one,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  palace  above 
the  church  of  Or-San-Michele ; the  other,  in  the 
vaft  apartments  over  the  new  market  built  in  1 548, 
and  in  that  part  of  the  city  which  the  Arno  fepa- 
rates  from  the  palace. 

Every  fourth  year,  the  notaries  of  the  city  of 
Florence  and  all  the  Tufcan  territories  are  obliged 
to  deliver  in,  at  the  firft  of  thefe  repofitories,  a 
duplicate  of  all  their  inftruments.  On  the  death 
of  a notary,  his  Protocol , bound,  numbered  and 
figned,  is  tranfmitted  to  that  in  the  new  market. 
Thus,  by  means  of  the  diftance  of  the  two  repofi- 
tories, the  choice  of  infulated  places  for  them,  and 
the  moft  fcrupulous  precautions  againft  any  acci- 
dent by  fire,  Florence  has  authenticated  duplicates 
of  all  inftruments  and  writings  of  any  concern  to 
fociety  ; and  in  cafe  one  of  the  repofitories  ftiould 
be  totally  burned  down,  it  would  not  affedt  the 
public. 

The  order  in  thefe  repofitories  is  excellently 
adapted  to  the  ends  of  their  eftablifliment  : each 
has  a double  repertory ; one  of  matters,  the  other 
of  names  •,  and  by  means  of  thefe  repertories,  if 
a pedigree  is  to  be  drawn  up,  however  long  and 
complex,  it  is  but  one  morning’s  work,  and  ftands 
good  in  courts  of  law,  on  a bare  certificate  given 
by  the  minute-keeper  who  makes  out  the  duplicate. 
With  the  like  eafe  are  procured  juridical  vouchers 
pn  all  matters,  where  a recourfe  to  inftruments  is 
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fiecefiary.  The  finding  of  every  inftrument  being 
very  eafy,  and  foon  difpatched,  the  fee  for  the 
certificate  is  very  fniall  j but  this  is  made  up  to 
the  minute-keepers  from  the  prodigious  multi- 
tude of  confultations,  occafioned  by  the  facility 
of  being  fatisfied.  Every  private  perfon,  when 
he  wants  a connected  indication  of  thofe  very 
vouchers  which  are  in  his  pofleffion,  immediately 
repairs  to  the  repofitory.  In  a word,  this  double 
repofitory  is  a public  fandtuary,  and  a common 
record-office,  where  all  families  and  every  citizen 
have  authenticated  vouchers  of  their  pofifeffions 
and  ftations. 

Whatever  relates  to  the  titles  of  families,  is 
preferved  with  no  lefs  care.  The  feveral  quarters, 
and  moil  of  the  ftreets  of  the  city  of  Florence, 
ftill  bear  the  name  of  the  firft  families  who  lived 
in  them.  The  palaces  unalterably  retain  the 
names  of  thofe  who  built  them  *,  and  to  the  fecond 
and  third  pofieflbrs  they  are,  in  fome  meafure, 
but  as  inns.  The  manner  of  denoting  is  thus : 
Palazzo  di  tal , poi  di  tal , oggi  di  tal , i.  e.  “ The 
“ palace  of  fuch  a one,  afterwards  fuch  a one’s,  at 
“ prefent  fuch  a one’s.”  This  attention  reaches  to 
all  monuments  of  the  firft  owners  •,  fo  that  a front 
with  their  coat  of  arms  on  it  cannot  be  pulled 
down,  even  though  the  fecond  owner  Ihould  intend 
to  build  a new  front  on  a larger  plan,  unlefs  he 
take  care  that  the  new  front  fhall  be  in  the  belt 
manner,  agreeable  to  the  former.  A very  lin- 
king proof  of  the  power  of  laws  and  cuftom,  in 
this  refpedt,  is  Pitti  palace  : this  immenfe  build- 
ing, of  which  the  palace  of  Luxemburg  at  Paris  is 
a copy,  has  for  above  two  hundred  years  belonged 

to 
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to  the  houfe  of  Medicis,  and  been  the  manfion  of 
all  the  Great  Dukes,  yet  without  ar>y  alteration  of 
the  name  ; it  is  ftill  Pitti  palace. 

By  means  of  thefe  precautions  for  the  prefer- 
vation  of  family  monuments  and  vouchers,  the 
defcent  of  the  nobility  of  Florence  is  perhaps, 
of  all  countries  in  Europe,  the  belt  ascertained. 
Some  houfes  excepted,  which  avail  themfelves 
of  their  antiquity  to  derive  their  origin  fo  far 
back  as  Charlemagne.  Every  one  knows  the 
beginning  and  rife  of  each,  and  the  different 
degrees  of  aggrandizement,  Splendor,  and  de- 
elenfion,  which  it  has  gone  through.  From 
thefe  common  notions  it  is,  that  Landini,  in 
his  notes  on  the  Sixteenth  canto  of  Dante’s  Pa- 
radife , has  given  a large  account  of  the  ancient 
houfes  of  Florence,  even  fo  far  as  Specifying  the 
quarters  where  flood  their  principal  residence.  Ac- 
cordingly it  is  to  Florence  that  all  the  favourites 
of  fortune  in  Italy,  go  to  look  out  for  anceflors 
of  repute.  A refemblance  of  name  immediately 
concludes  thefe  contrafts,  where  both  fides  are 
gainers.  This  is  matter  of  laughter  at  Florence ; 
but  the  adopted  Florentine,  in  his  own  country, 
plumes  himfelf  with  a botched  genealogy,  in 
which  the  feams  are  not  vifible  to  every  eye. 

In  the  beft  days  of  the  republic  of  Florence, 
trade,  banking,  and  ever-a£tive  induftry,  were 
the  nurture  and  Support  of  the  nobility.  Old 
Cofmo  de  Medicis  came  to  be  the  chief  man  in  the 
Hate,  beeaufe  he  was  the  firfl  trader  and  the  firft 
banker  of  Florence,  if  not  of  all  Europe.  Peter 
his  Son,  and  Laurence  his  grandfon,  continued 
trade  and  banking.  All  the  public  and  private 
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edifices  of  any  note  were  built  by  merchants,  and 
the  greater  part  of  them  members  of  the  Arte  della 
Lana , or  woollen  trade.  To  this  manufacture 
the  republic  of  Florence  chiefly  owed  its  grandeur, 
and  all  its  noble  and  ornamental  undertakings. 
The  names  of  the  houfes  which  were  at  the  head 
of  the  paper  trade,  the  linen,  wood,  tile,  cheefe, 
and  coal  trades,  ftill  fubfift.  In  a word,  N. 
Capponi,  who,  not  longer  ago  than  the  fixteenth 
century,  was  Gonfalonier,  and  the  firfl:  man  in 
the  republic  then  newly  formed  by  the  Florentines, 
during  the  imprifonment  of  Clement  VII.  non 
aveva  mai , non  che  lafciata,  intermejfala  mercatura , 
“ fo  far  from  going  out  of  trade,  never  intermit- 
“ ted  trading.”  See  the  end  of  the  ninth  book 
of  Varchi’s  hiftory. 

The  permanency  of  the  fovereignty  in  the  Me- 
dicis  family,  and  the  alliances  with  German  and 
Spaniih  princefles,  gave  a turn  to  their  ideas  of 
commerce.  In  imitation  of  the  fovereign,  the 
moil  opulent  houfes  went  out  of  trade,  quitted 
manufactures,  and  preferred  chivalry  to  wealth 
acquired  and  perpetuated  by  induftry.  In  order 
to  fecure  their  commercial  gains  to  their  de- 
fendants, they  availed  themfelves  of  the  liberty 
allowed  by  the  ancient  Roman  laws,  to  make 
perpetual  and  gradual  in  tails  ad  infinitum  fo 
that  the  relations  did  not  fucceed  to  the  intails, 
as  in  common  fucceffions,  but  as  in  the  order  pre- 
fcribed  by  the  teftator,  which  thus  remained  a 
perpetual  law  to  his  family.  Cofmo  I.  opened  a 
refource  to  younger  brothers  in  the  order  of  St. 
Stephen  : the  church  offered  others  to  thofe  who 
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would  enter  into  holy  orders.  Many  went  abroad, 
and  rofe  to  confiderable  fortunes.  Still  population 
was  on  the  ebb  ; and  Florence’s  whole  wealth  not 
only  was  in  the  hands  of  a few  houfes,  but  by  Jaw 
incommunicable  to  new-raifed  families.  Since 
the  emperor’s  becoming  fovereign  of  Tufcany, 
he  has,  agreeably  to  Juftinian’s  law,  reduced  in- 
tails to  four  degrees.  What  is  to  be  expedited 
from  this  new  arrangement  ? Ipfi  viderint. 

Villani  lays  open  to  us  a main  fpring  of  the 
primitive  riches  of  the  Florentines  in  their  way  of 
living  ( c)  in  the  thirteenth  century : Vivevano  fobri , 
fays  he,  e di  grojje  vivande , e con  piccole  fpefe , e 
molti  cofiumi  grojji  e rudi  ■,  e di  grojji  panni  vejlivam 
loro  e loro  donne.  Molti  port avano  le  pelle  fcoperte 
fonza  panno  e con  berrete  in  capo , e tutti  con  ufatti 
in  piede : “ They  lived  foberly,  and  with  little 

“ expence : their  common  fare  was  butchers 

<c  meat  ; and  many  of  their  ways  were  homely, 
“ and  quite  unpolifhed  : both  they  and  their  wives 
“ wore  coarfe  Huffs,  many  round  caps  on  their 
tc  heads,  but  all  wore  fpatterdafhes.”  He  adds, 
that  a hundred  livres  was  a creditable  portion,  and 
three  hundred  a fortune  ; and  that  daughters  were 
never  married  till  pafl  their  twentieth  year,  being 
at  that  age  acquainted  with  all  the  parts  of  houfe- 
wifery  : Con  la  loro  grojfa  vita  e povertd,  faccienno 
maggiori  piu  virtudiofe  cofe , che  non  fono  fatte  d 
tempi  noftri , con  piu  morbidejj'a  e con  piu  richejfa. 
<c  Amidft  this  poverty  and  coarfe  way  of  living, 
“ they  performed  greater  things,  in  the  way  of  the 
“ fine  arts,  than  are  done  in  our  time,  with  all  its 

(c)  Concerning  this  fee  Canto  XV.  and  XVI.  of  Dante’s 
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luxury  and  riches.”  They  were  free  ; and,  as 
among  the  firft  Romans,  if  individuals  were  poor, 
the  republic  was  opulent : 

Privatus  illis  cerifus  erat  brevis. 

Commune  magnum. 

It  was  people  living  and  clothed  as  above,  who 
Conquered  Tufcany,  and  embellifhed  Florence 
with  fo  many  {lately  and  ufeful  edifices. 

The.decreafe  of  wealth  has  gradually  brought 
Florence  to  its  ancient  temperance,  and  all  the 
parfimony  of  the  thirteenth  century.  Since  its  no 
longer  being  the  refidence  of  a fovereign,  or  court, 
luxury  has  been  fuperfeded  by  a modeft  plainnefs 
in  clothing ; and  fame  perfons  in  very  good  cir- 
cumftances,  as  at  Rome,  even  wear  an  ecclefiafti- 
eal  garb,  though  not  belonging  to  the  church. 

As  to  their  table,  I have  often  heard  Lombards 
with  a fneer  extol  the  Florentine  fuppers,  which, 
fay  they,  con  fill  of  a few  fallad-leaves,  gathered  by 
the  guefts  themfelves  in  pots  Handing  at  the  win- 
dow, and  garnifhed  with  a little  wild  endive.  I 
have  dined  at  forae  houl'es  in  Florence,  where,  be- 
lides  plenty  and  goodnefs,  every  thing  was  ferved 
up  extremely  neat  •,  the  wine  excellent ; and  tvhat 
improved  the  relifh  of  the  whole,  was  that  feftivity 
inherent  in  the  Florentines.  I mull  farther  add, 
that,  in  the  whole  eourfe  of  our  travels,  we  never 
found  an  inn  where  we  fared  fo  well,  v/ere  fo 
well  attended,  and  the  bills  fo  reafonable,  as  at 
Florence : an  evident  proof  of  the  plenty,  and 
perhaps  of  the  fuperabundancy  of  provifions. 

Part  of  our  evenings  we  ufed  to  fpend  at  a coffee- 
boufe,  among  perfons  whofe  acquaintance  was  of 
Vol.  II.  X great 
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great  ufe  to  us,  and  whom  it  was  highly  entertain- 
ing to  fee  together.  They  divert  themfelves  with 
banters  of  all  kinds,  giving  and  taking  very  gen- 
teelly. The  celebrated  Dr.  Lami,  the  greateft 
fcholar  in  all  Tulcany,  ufed  to  come  in  for  his 
fhare,  both  adtively  and  paffively,  as  if  raillery 
had  been  the  foie  bufinefs  of  his  life. 

Portions  of  young  women  are  not  yet  reduced 
.to  what  they  were  in  the  thirteenth  century  : I how- 
ever knew  a Florentine,  a man  of  family  and  re- 
putation, who  chofe  to  marry  on  the  ancient  foot- 
ing, faying  he  was  for  being  mailer  at  home. 

The  theatres  at  Florence,  as  in  the  other  parts  of 
Italy,  are  a party  matter.  It  has  two  droll-opera 
houfes,  which  as  rivals  ftrive  to  furpafs  each 
other ; and  an  Italian  play-houfe,  the  harlequin 
of  which  was  a creditable  fhopkeeper  dealing  in 
all  kinds  of  millenery  ware.  Mademoifelle  Rad- 
dicati,  one  of  the  firft  dancers  in  Italy,  gave  us  an 
opportunity  of  paying  tribute  to  Florence,  which 
we  did  by  a glee  addreffed  to  her  in  the  name  of  a 
doftor,  who  was  one  of  the  retinue  of  fome  ab- 
bots of  the  firft  diftimftion,  returning  from  the 
conclave.  It  was  a dozen  of  verfes,  none  of  the 
beft,  but  the  fofteft  our  mufe  could  produce. 

Mentioning  verfes  puts  me  in  mind  of  a conver- 
fation  with  a Florentine  noble,  a man  of  tafte, 
and  who,  though  he  had  never  been  at  Paris, 
fpoke  better  French  than  I,  and  was  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  beft  French  books.  I was 
lamenting  to  him  my  leaving  Italy,  without  hav- 
ing ever  been  able  to  enter  into  the  tneafure,  the 
energy,  and  the  harm  ony  of  Italian  poetry.  “ The 
“ like  reproach,”  anfwered  he,  “ lies  againft  me 
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w with  regard  to  French  poetry : Chapelain’s, 
“ Brebeuf’s,  Racine’s,  RoufTeau’s  verfes,  thofe 
“ of  La  Pucelle , Zara , &c.  are  all  alike  to  my 
“ ear  ; not  the  lead  difference  does  it  perceive  in 
65  them.  To  me  it  is  only  fo  much  rhyming 
“ profe.” 

During  our  flay  at  Florence,  the  Arno,  fwelled 
by  rains  and  the  waters  of  the  Chiana,  which 
the  old  Romans  divided  between  the  Arno  and 
the  Tiber,  overflowed  up  to  the  firft  (lory  of  forne 
of  the  houfes.  It  was  a general  defolation  : the 
bale  goods  in  the  cuftom-houfe,  and  in  many  war e- 
houfes,  floated  ; boats  were  difpatched  with  pro- 
vifions  to  thofe  parts  which  had  been  furprifed  by 
the  inundation  : yet  fuch  damages  were  but  flight, 
in  comparifon  to  what  the  country  fu  fie  red  ; dung- 
hills, cattle,  trees,  and  wrecks  of  houfes,  driv- 
ing down  the  Arno.  On  the  ebbing  away  of  the 
waters,  the  lower  flreets,  and  the  courts  of  the 
houfes  in  them,  were  covered  with  an  ochreous 
fediment  three  or  four  inches  deep.  Florence,  we 
were  told,  is  fubjebt  to  this  calamity  about  once 
in  twenty  years  •,  though,  in  all  ages,  a thoufand 
projects  have  been  propofed  for  preventing  or  di- 
minifhing  it.  The  only  certain  remedy  is,  to 
deepen  the  Arno’s  bed  along  the  whole  courfe  of 
it,  from  Florence  to  the  fea  : its  bed  has  rifen  above 
fix  feet  fince  the  difpute  in  Tiberius’s  time,  between. 

the  inhabitants  of  Rome  and  thofe  of  Tufcany  : 

* 

the  fubjebt,  particulars,  and  refult  of  which,  may 
be  feen  in  M.  Fontenelle’s  Elogium  of  Vivi-ani. 

This  inundation  oc.cafi.oned  great  repairs  to  be 
made  in  the  damaged  houfes,  without  refpefling 
the  coarfe  red  erodes  with  which  the  focle  towards 
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the  ftreet,  of  almoft  all  the  buildings  in  Florence, 
is  daubed.  The  only  drift  of  thefe  erodes  is,  to 
reftrain  paffengers  in  a city,  where  the  air  is  no 
lefs  diuretic  than  it  is  anodyne  at  Naples.  This 
old  cuftom  at  Florence  clears  up  Aretine’s  jeft  in 
his  comedy  del  Marefcalco : Che  un  C avail  ere  fenza 
entrata , e un  muro  fenza  croci , feompifeiato  da  og- 
nuno.  “ That  a gentleman  without  a fortune  is, 
“ like  a wall  without  a crofs,  piffed  upon  by  every 
“ body.”  And  this  joke  he  repeats  in  a letter  to 
the  bifhop  of  Vaifon,  September  17,  1530. 

In  Leandro  Alberti’s  Account  of  Illuftrious 
Florentines,  I was  furprifed  at  his  fedulity  to  in- 
troduce a great  number  of  Thomifts,  Scotifts, 
and  the  like,  doctors  now  quite  forgotten ; and 
yet  not  a lingle  word  for  the  venerable  and  learned. 
Boccaccio , as  Brantome  ftyles  him.  Fie  has  been 
more  mindful  of  Machiavel,  whom  he  mentions 
as  author  of  the  Hiftory  of  Florence,  of  the  Life 
of  Caftruccio,  of  the  Prince,  con  molte  altre  degne 
epere  % “ with  many  other  excellent  works.”  But 
the  fame  Brantome  ufed  ironically  to  call  him  the 
venerable  preceptor  of  princes  and  men  in  power. 
Some  particulars  of  his  life,  which  I collected  at 
Florence,  are  as  follow. 

He  was  born  in  that  city  on  the  3d  of  May,  1 4 69. 
His  father  was  Bernardo,  doftor  of  laws ; and 
Bartholomea,  daughter  of  Stephen  Nelli,  his  mo- 
ther. He  loft  his  father  in  his  feventeenth  year. 
The  greater  part  of  his  youth  he  fpent  as  clerk 
under  Marcello  Vergilio  Adriani,  fecretary  to  the 
republic  of  Florence.  He  was  at  Nantz  in  Britany 
in  1501,  and  in  the  following  year  married  Ma- 
rietta Corfini,  Lewis’s  daughter,  by  whom  he' had 
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feveral  children.  In  1520,  he  fucceeded  Adriani 
as  fecretary  to  the  republic.  In  1527,  he  was 
difmiffed  from  this  poll,  and  died  the  twenty-fecond 
of  June  the  fame  year.  His  Prince , which  was 
publilhed  at  Rome  in  1515,  under  the  infpedtion 
and  privilege  of  Leo  X.  and  dedicated  to  Lau- 
rence de  Medicis  duke  of  Urbino,  was  not  put 
into  the  Index  Expurgaiorius  till  the  pontificate  of 
Clement  VIII.  His  other  works  were  pofthumous. 
The  comedy  of  La  Sparta , which  appeared  in 
Gelli’s  name,  is  attributed  to  him.  M.  Nelli  told 
me  he  had  fome  difcorfi  of  Machiavel’s  on  Cadar’s 
Commentaries,  after  the  manner  of  thofe  written 
by  him  on  Livy.  Both  Machiavel  and  Boccace 
are  the  lefs  to  be  omitted  among  illuftrious  Flo- 
rentines, the  Florentine  difpofition  being  a mixture 
of  thofe  two  authors. 

To  Galileo,  a Florentine,  Europe  owes  the  re- 
newal of  that  phiiofophy,  the  firft  tracks  of  which 
had  been  opened  to  the  Greeks  of  Ionia  and  Italy 
by  Thales  and  Pythagoras;  and,  like  thofe  lages, 
he  became  the  head  of  a fchool,  which  at  prefent 
obtains  in  all  the  fcientifical  academies.  It  was 
concentrated,  during  twenty  years,  in  the  fociettr 
formed  in  1650  by  the  great  duke  Ferdinand,  and 
which  afterwards  was  modelled  into  the  academy 
delCimento , inftituted  in  1657,  by  cardinal  Leo- 
pold de  Medicis.  The  works  and  difcoveries  of 
this  academy  are  known  among  all  the  learned 
world.  It  originally  con  filled  of  feven  members, 
molt  of  them  Galileo’s  pupils. 

Paul  del  Buono,  prefident  of  the  imperial  mint, 
was  the  author  of  the  experiments  on  the  compref- 
fibility  of  water,  and'  introduced  into  Tufcany  thy 
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Egyptian  manner  of  hatching  chickens  by  means 
of  artificial  and  graduated  heat. 

Candido  del  Buono  his  brother,  prieft  of  Ste- 
phen’s at  Campoli,  invented  the  air-pump,  and 
another  machine  for  meafuring  and  comparing  the 
evaporations  of  various  fluids. 

Alexander  Marfigli,  profefior  of  philofophy  in 
the  univerfity  of  Pifa. 

Vincent  Vivianij,  a panegyric  of  whom  may  be 
feen  among  thofe  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at 
Paris,  fpoken  by  jVL  Fontenelle, 

Francis  Redi,  known  by  feveral  volumes  of 
great  erudition,  employed  himfelf  chiefly  in  ex- 
tracting falts  from  the  alhes  of  vegetables. 

Count  Lorenzo  Magalotti,  fecretary  to  the 
academy. 

Abbe  Antony  Oliva,  a Calabrian,  quitted  Flo- 
rence, and  went  to  Rome,  where  he  praCtifed 
phyfic,  and  became  firft  phyfician  to  Clement  IX. 
but  being  afterwards  implicated  in  Monfignor  Ga- 
brieli’s affair,  he  was  apprehended  by  the  Holy 
Office,  and  died  in  prifon. 

John  Alfonfo  Borelli,  a Neapolitan,  known  by 
his  works,  and  difputes  with  Viviani,  and  among 
thefe  who  laboured  molt  for  the  improvement  and 
honour  of  the  academy. 

Count  Charles  Rinaldini,  of  Ancona. 

With  thofe  who  had  a (hare  in  the  labours  of 
this  fociety  may  be  claffed  Dominic  Caffini,  Nicho- 
las Stenon,  and  M.  Auzout ; whom  attachment 
to  the  higher  fciences  drew  from  France,  and  de- 
tained a long  time  in  Italy. 

The  inquiries  and  difcoveries  of  Don  Benedetto 
Cafteili,  Evangelifta  Torricelli,  and  Nicholas 
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Aggiunti,  Galileo’s  firft  pupils,  belong  in  fome 
meafure  to  this  fociety,  in  the  labours  of  which 
they  would  have  affifted  along  with  their  acquain- 
tance and  fellow-pupils,  had  not  their  death  been 
prior  to  its  eftablifhment. 

This  account  of  the  academy  del  Cimento  I owe 
to  Mr.  Nelli,  who  has  fince  publiihed  it  himfelf 
in  a quarto  pamphlet  of  one  hundred  and  forty 
pages,  called  Saggio  di  Sioria  Lit  ter  aria  Florentines 
nel fecolo  xvii.  He  it  was  who  eredted  to  Galileo 
the  monument  of  which  I have  given  an  account. 
He  is  poffeffed  of  a prodigious  quantity  of  letters 
and  fmall  pieces  of  that  great  man,  not  yet  printed, 
and  which  he  intends  to  publifn  with  his  life,  di- 
gefted  from  the  information  contained  in  that 
philofopher’s  works,  and  his  correfpondence  with 
all  the  learned  of  his  time.  Such  a collection  may 
well  excite  impatience  for  its  publication. 

Without  the  rnoft  remote  intention  to  derogate 
from  Galileo’s  reputation,  as  efteemed  the  Thales 
of  the  philofophic  fchool  of  Florence,  I take  the 
liberty  to  fay  that  he  would  poiTibly  be  only  its 
Anaxagoras,  were  the  origin  of  it  carried  up  to  the 
firft  of  thofe  two  Pauls,  of  whom  I have  fpoken 
from  Landini,  concerning  the  meridian  of  Florence 
cathedral:  this  gnomon,  which  fixed  the  atten- 
tion, and  foon  raifed  the  admiration,  of  fuch  a 
judge  as  M.  de  la  Condamine,  who  declared  it  the 
greateft  performance  of  the  kind  at  prefent  in  Eu- 
rope, befpeaks,  in  him  who  undertook  and  exe- 
cuted it,  ajudgment,  knowledge,  and  talents,  the 
more  wonderful,  as  far  fuperior  to  the  age  in  which 
he  lived : exortus  uti  athereus  fol.  If  fuch  a man 
has  traced  the  various  fciences  implied  in  fuch  a 
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work,  up  to  their  fource  ; if  of  himfelf  he  has  fupt 
plied  the  inftrudtions  of  antiquity,  which  in  his 
time  lay  ftill  buried  ; if  he  has  anticipated  the 
experiments  which  have  led  after-ages  to  proceffes 
demanding  no  lefs  genius  than  precifion  ; if  he 
lias  left  works,  if  he  has  formed  difciples  (and  all 
this  Landini  allures  us  he  has  done)  ; he  muff,  as 
prior  to  Galileo,  be  acknowledged  the  head  of 
the  Florentine  philofophic  fchool. 

Few  are  fo  well  qualified  as  M.  Nelli  to  make 
the  Florentines  acquainted  with  the  difciples,  the 
labours,  and  difcoveries,  of  their  illuftrious  coun- 
tryman. Galileo’s  glory  will  not  be  in  the  leaft 
obfcured  by  fharing  Paul’s  •,  and  that  of  Florence 
will  receive  a new  irradiation. 

In  my  account  of  the  foregoing  particulars,  I 
cannot  be  chargeable  with  any  breach  of  theefteem, 
refpeft,  and  veneration,  which  a view  of  them 
infpires  ; yet  am  I far  from  having  come  up  to  the 
l'entiments  of  the,  Florentines  for  whatever  belongs 
to  their  country.  In  this  they  are  downright  Athe- 
nians : Florence,  in  their  eftimate,  is  to  Europe 
what  liberates,  in  his  famous  panegyric,  makes 
Athens  to  the  reft  of  Greece.  The  fineft  perform- 
ances of  all  kinds  they  fee*  in  their  city ; what 
other  parts  afford  is  mere  aukwardnefs  and  barba- 
rifm  : they  have  created,  they  have  invented,  con- 
trived, difeovered,  and  made  every  thing.  In  their 
anceftors  this  was  a commendable  pride,  as  the 
principle  of  their  many  beautiful  and  grand  per- 
formances. 

Among  other  inftances  of  foreign  barbarifm, 
they  make  themfelves  very  merry  with  the  beha- 
viour of  Don  £arios’s  confeffor  at  the  door  of  the 
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Medicean  library.  This  confefior,  a Cordelier,  at- 
tended the  young  prince  when  he  went  to  take 
pofieffion  of  the  Tufcan  dominions.  Being  the 
only  perfon  in  the  fuite,  the  cut  of  whofe  vefture 
promifed  feme  fcholarlhip,  the  librarians  conclu- 
ding he  mull  long  to  fee  one  of  the  molt  fplendid 
monuments,  which  the  munificence  of  princes  has 
dedicated  to  literature,  immediately  waited  on 
him  with  a very  refpeCtful  invitation.  He  received 
the  compliment  tolerably  well,  and  a day  was 
fixed.  The  director  had  got  together  all  the  moft 
eminent  fcholars  in  the  city ; and  the  confefior, 
after  partaking  of  a very  genteel  collation,  moved 
towards  the  library,  followed  by  fuch  a refpeCtable 
company.  On  coming  to  the  door,  he  Hopped, 
and  gazing  round  the  ample  falon,  he  called  out 
to  the  director,  “ Mr.  librarian,  have  you  got  the 
“ book  of  the  Seven  Trumpets  here  ?”  The  direc- 
tor made  anfwer  in  the  negative  and  the  whole 
company  owned,  with  fome  confufion,  that  they 
knew  nothing  of  fuch  book.  “ Well,  then,”  faid 
the  confefTor,  turning  back,  “ your  whole  library  is 
“ not  worth  a pipe  of  tobacco.”  No  time  was  loft 
to  get  an  account  of  this  book,  which  was  found 
to  be  a collection  of  pious  ftories,  all  manifeftly 
apocryphal,  and  put  into  Spanifh  by  a F rancifcan, 
for  the  ufe  of  the  very  loweft  people. 

It  is  from  an  attachment  to  all  the  traditions  of 
their  anceftors,  that  the  Florentines  ftill  retain  the 
guttural  pronunciation,  changing  C into  an  H 
ftrongly  afpirated,  and  which  was  fo  peculiar  to 
Florence,  even  in  Dante’s  time,  that  he  faid  the 
people  in  the  other  world  knew  him  to  be  a Floren- 
tine by  the  rattling  in  his  throat.  To  judge  of 
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this  affectation  from  the  rules  laid  down  by  Cicero* 
for  pronunciation,  one  readily  perceives  in  it 
thofe  fonos  afperos , anhelatos , vaftos , hiulcos , which, 
fays  he,  quofdam  deleSlant , quo  magis  antiquitatem 
retinere  videantur.  The  Roman  pronunciation,  to 
which  Cicero  was  for  having  the  orator  form  him- 
felf,  had  even  in  thofe  days  the  fuavitatem  pref- 
fam , aquabilem , knem,  in  qua  nihil  offendi , »zTz7 
difplicere , animadverti poteraty  nihil  fonare  aut 

clere  peregrinum.  Thefe  paflages  may  ferve  as  a 
comment  to  the  trite  proverb,  Lingua  Lofcana  in 
hocca  Romana. 

The  trade  at  Florence  is  at  prefent  reduced  to 
an  extreme  low  ebb,  in  comparifon  to  what  it  was 
formerly.  L’arte  della  lana , or  the  woollen  ma- 
nufactory, to  which  Florence  owes  the  greater 
part  of  its  opulence  and  fplendor,  now  fcarcely 
fupplies  the  common  people.  As  to  all  the  apparel 
for  ornament  or  fervice,  that  is  intirely  Englifh 
cloth. 

Of  filk  T ufcany  produces  an  immenfe  quantity, 
which,  though  of  fuch  an  excellent  quality,  was 
exported  raw.  The  regency  however,  to  keep 
fuch  a valuable  commodity  at  Florence,  and  thus 
encourage  induftry,  has  prohibited  that  exporta- 
tion. Accordingly,  former  manufactures  are 
revived,  and  new  ones  fet  up.  All  exports  of  this 
kind,  as  fattins,  damafks,  velvets,  See.  are  well 
wrought,  the  colours  fine,  and  the  patterns  in  a 
good  tafte. 

Jewelry  and  porcelaine,  the  manufactories  of 
which  have  continued  in  Tufcany  from  the  ancient 
Etrufcans,  together  with  intagliatas,  employ  a great 
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many  kands,  though  they  cannot  be  accounted 
conhderable  branches  of  trade. 

Dying  was  formerly  the  more  confiderable,  as 
the  territory  of  Tufcany  produces  a plant  faid  to 
be  a good  fubftitute  to  indigo,  and  which  might 
eafily  be  multiplied,  fo  as  to  fupply  all  home 
wants,  and  at  the  fame  time  furnilh  confiderable 
exports. 

The  wine  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Florence 
has  a great  run  all  over  Italy.  It  is  both  ftomachic 
and  light,  and  thus  unites  the  generofum  & lene, 
which  recommended  a wine  to  the  bottle-men  of 
antiquity.  This  muft  be  a very  confiderable  article 
in  trade,  the  price  of  it  being  pretty  low  at  Flo- 
rence. 

The  Jews  have  a ghetto  for  the  rafcalityof  that 
nation  ; and  they  who  are  able  to  keep  a houfe  in 
town,  are  on  a footing  with  the  other  citizens  ; 
intermixed  in  the  different  claffes  of  trade;  capable 
of  municipal  offices  with  other  merchants  and  deal- 
ers ; and  diftinguiffiing  themfelves  by  pundtua- 
lity,  candour  and  probity ; in  a word,  by  fenti- 
mentsfrom  which  they  feem  to  think  themfelves  dif- 
penfed,  in  thofe  countries  were  they  are  treated  with 
oppreffion  and  ignominy.  The  great  dukes  admit- 
ted them  to  fettle  at  Florence,  without  fubjedting 
them  to  thofe  opprobrious  marks,  which  in  moft 
other  places  diftinguifh  them  from  Chriftians.  In 
ffiort,  they  are  at  Florence,  what  the  Roman- 
catholics  are  in  England,  and  the  Calvinifts  in 
France,  citizens  contributing  to  the  population, 
the  wealth,  and  fplendor  of  the  ftate. 

The  actors,  fingers,  and  dancers,  of  both  fexes, 
at  the  play-houfes  in  Florence,  in  head  of  being 
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ufelefs  members  to  fociety,  ftumbling-blocks  and 
ftones  of  offence,  follow  trades,  the  play-houfes 
being  open  only  at  certain  times  in  the  year  • and 
this,  not  affording  a fubfiltence,  is  confidered  only 
as  a bye  advantage  to  them,  and  not  a fixed  en- 
gagement to  idlenefs.  Their  dramatic  talents 
likewife  improve  by  this  twofold  character,  aCting 
as  much  on  their  own  account  as  that  of  the 
public,  and  not  being  forced,  by  mere  neceffity, 
to  expofe  themfelves  by  taking  on  them  a part 
for  which  they  are  not  qualified.  The  har- 
lequin, for  inftance,  one  of  the  bell  and  moll  en- 
tertaining aCtors  I ever  faw  of  the  kind,  kept  a 
very  well-accuftomed  ihop,  with  a warehoufe  hand- 
fomely  flocked.  I have  feen  his  books,  and  they 
were  kept  with  all  the  exaCtnefs  of  the  complete 
tradefman. 

Bookfelling  was  once  a capital  branch  of  the 
Florentine  trade : all  librarians  are  acquainted  with 
the  Torrentius  and  Giuntos  editions,  and  will 
hardly,  I believe,  agree  with  the  character  given 
of  the  head  of  the  latter  houfe  by  one  of  his  coun- 
trymen, and  his  cotemporary*.  ‘Thomafo  Giunta 
non  meno  avaro  que  ricco , era  unicamente  occupato  ne'' 
grojfi  guadagni  della  fua , pin  tofio  utile , che  onore~ 
vole  ftamperia , i.  e.  “ Thomas  Giunto,  being  no 
“ lefs  covetous  than  rich,  minded  nothing  but 
“ the  great  gains  accruing  to  him  from  his  printing, 
“ which,  if  ufeful,  was  not  very  honourable.” 
The  prefent  Giunto  is  a French  bookfeller,  of  the 
name  of  Boucharde.  The  former  Florentine 
book-trade  turned  almoil  entirely  on  the  Floren- 
tine productions.  There  are,  befides  the  writings 
* Varchi  Hilt.  Flor.  L.  ii. 
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of  poets,  artifts,  lawyers,  &c.  about  a hundred 
works  written  by  Florentines,  and  printed  at  Flo- 
rence, within  the  fixteenth  and  feventeenth  centu- 
ries, on  the  general  and  particular  hiftory  of 
Florence. 

Among  thefe  hiftorians  Varchi  claims  a particu- 
lar diftindtion.  His  work  makes  a folio  of  fix 
hundred  and  forty  pages,  though  the  fubjedt  of 
it  be  only  the  Hiftory  of  Florence  under  the  Pon- 
tificate of  Clement  VII.  that  is,  a relation  of  what 
that  city  performed  and  buffered  at  that  time,  in 
defence  of  its  liberty.  The  Greek  hiftorians  of 
the  belt  ages  never  produced  any  thing  more  en- 
gaging, or  better  written  ; and  to  this  muft  be 
added  the  very  rare  merit  of  impartiality  and 
truth  (d). 

At  Florence  we  got  fcent  of  a ftrange  objedt  of 
trade,  the  management  and  particulars  of  which, 
however,  we  could  never  come  at.  The  m after 
of  our  inn  was  gone  to  Rome  with  a youth,  whora 
he  had  brought  up  from  his  childhood  to  mafic, 
after  caufing  him  to  undergo  the  operation  ufual 
in  fuch  cafes.  Whether  he  had  taken  him  from 
fome  hofpital  of  foundlings,  with  the  formali- 
ties obferved  in  thofe  houfes  on  the  difpofal  of  the 
baftards  and  orphans  committed  to  their  care  * 
whether  he  had  bought  him  of  his  parents ; whe- 

(d)  The  fpeeches  which  Varchi,  has  interfperfed  in  Ms 
hiftory,  may  be  juftified  by  the  rules  made  ufe  of  by  Mr. 
d’Ablancourt  to  juftify  thofe  of  Thucydides : “ When/5 

fays  he,  “ the  dignity  and  importance  of  the  fubjefl  fixes  you, 
“ you  hate  whatever  breaks  the  thread  of  it ; but  when  it  con- 

tains  only  common  matter,  you  have  recourfe  to  other  en- 
46  tertainments,  and,  as  it  were,  refting-places  in  a long 
6 4 journey/5 
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ther  he  was  going  to  fell  him  at  Rome,  or  only 
procure  him  a place,  bargaining  for  a fhare  of 
the  emoluments,  to  the  amount  of  his  difburfe- 
ments,  and  a profit  anfwerable  to  the  hazard  he 
had  run  ; thefe  were  circumftances  we  could  not 
difcover  : but  we  heard  enough  to  fill  us  with  allo- 
nilhment  and  horror,  that  Inch  a trade  was  car- 
ried on  in  a chriltian  country  ! 

Among  the  multitude  of  m after-pieces  of  art, 
and  fuch  excellent  regulations  which  owe  either 
their  birth  or  improvement  to  Florence,  I have 
omitted  financing;  the  importance  and  advantages 
of  which  mull  be  eitimated  by  the  brilliant  and 
folid  fortunes  gained  by  it,  and  not  from  the  cala- 
mity of  the  countries  which  have  been  the  theatre 
of  its  fpeculations,  inquiries  and  operations. 

This  fcience,  with  which  our  northern  countries 
are  little  acquainted,  was  for  a long  time  cultivated 
by  the  Florentines,  who  managed  it  with  all  that 
dexterity,  addrefs,  and  fagacity,  for  which  they 
were  diftinguilhed  in  trade.  It  was  one  of  the 
principal  refources  in  their  lall  ilruggles  for  their 
liberty,  in  the  years  1530  and  1531.  Thofe  who 
followed  the  fortune  of  Catharine  de  Medicis  into 
France,  finding  the  country  fallow,  began  tilling  it 
with  financing  •,  which  lafced  till  part  of  the  reign 
of  Lewis  XIII.  The  chief  contraftors  were  Flo- 
rentines, either  fuch  as  had  quitted  their  country, 
orftill  kept  houfe  at  Florence  : the  very  terms  in 
financing  fpeak  the  place  of  its  origin  : mod  of 
thefe  terms,  and  the  facramental  words,  are  bor- 
rowed from  the  Italian. 

The  Florentines  complain  in  their  turn  of  being 
tilled  by  thofe  who  have  availed  themfelves  of  their 
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inftru&ions but  the  remembrance  of  what  is  paft 
fliould  be  fome  alleviation  to  them  under  any  pre- 
fent  grievances.  Financing  may  perhaps  fare  as 
other  fciences,  ruined  and  loft  by  being  extended. 

PISA. 

Though  we  were  in  the  middle  of  December, 
the  Iky  was  fo  clear,  and  the  air  fo  mild,  that  we 
hired  a boat,  which  carried  us  from  Florenee  to 
Pifa  down  the  Arno ; as  pleafant,  and  nearly  as  fhort 
a way,  as  by  land,  and  without  any  thing  of  the 
fatigue  of  the  other. 

Pifa,  though  much  handfomer,  is  as  thinly  in- 
habited as  Ferrara  •,  and  it  is  only  in  its  bridges  and 
public  edifices,  that  it  retains  any  appearance  of 
its  fplendor  in  the  twelfth  century.  The  Arno, 
which  is  at  leaft  as  broad  as  the  Seine,  running 
through  the  middle  of  this  place,  gives  its  fit  na- 
tion pretty  much  the  air  of  that  of  Paris. 

Its  northern  part,  like  that  of  Paris,  has  been 
built  on  a marfh,  the  laxity  of  which  is  the  only 
caufe  of  the  phenomenon  of  the  leaning  tower  fo 
much  talked  of  in  all  travels.  Nicolas  de  Pifa,  an 
architect  of  the  thirteenth  century,  to  whom  Pifa 
owes  many  of  the  moft  ftately  edifices  with  which 
it  is  ftill  adorned,  having,  by  the  mifcarriages  of 
his  predeceffors,  perceived  the  badnefs  of  the 
ground  on  which  he  was  to  build,  made,  fays  V a- 
fari  in.  his  panegyric  on  him,  the  foundations  of 
his  buildings  the  chief  objedt  of  his  attention  : be- 
fides,  caufmg  piles  to  be  driven,  and  carefully  in  - 
fpefting  the  mafonry  work  in  its  daily  progrefs,  he 
counterabutted  it,  on  the  Arno  fide,  by  fpurs,  and 
fuch  other  armatures  as  have  fecured  its  (lability. 
Thtk 
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Thefe  precautions  have  unhappily  been  over- 
looked in  the  building  eredted  for  the  univerfity 
by  Cofmo  III.  and  of  which  a tower  for  agrono- 
mical obfervations  is  a part.  M.  Purelli,  who  is 
at  the  head  of  thefe  obfervations,  allured  me, 
that  the  tower’s  progreffive  divergency  towards  the 
Arno  was  become  an  article  in  his  calculations, 
after  leading  him  into  mifreckonings,  which  at 
firft  he  could  by  no  means  account  for  •,  but  that 
now  the  real  caufe  was  clear  to  him  beyond  all 
doubt. 

The  damp,  heavy,  and  fickly  air  at  Pifa,  is 
doubtlefs  owing  both  to  this  quaggy  foil,  and  to 
a hill,  which,  covering  Pifa  towards  the  north  in 
a circular  form,  reverberates,  down  into  the  bot- 
tom, where  this  city  Hands,  all  the  vapours  wafted 
againft  it  by  the  foutherly  winds  : the  want  of  in- 
habitants, like  wife,  has  no  lmall  fhare  in  this  in- 
conveniency.  The  chamber  in  which  I lay  at  the 
poft-houfe,  was  lofty,  in  the  Italian  manner  ; that 
is,  walled  and  arched.  Awaking  in  the  night*  I 
found  myfelf  as  in  a bath,  owing  to  the  moifture 
tranfpiring  from  the  walls  and  the  arch.  On  this 
I rofe,  and  fpent  the  remainder  of  the  night  by 
the  fire  fide,  in  the  common  hall.  The  un  whole  - 
fomenefs  of  baths  exuding  from  walls,  built  of  a 
light  and  very  porous  Hone,  which  pumps  up  the 
water  from  the  foundations,  is  eafily  conceived. 

The  ancient  Pifans,  both  from  a principle  of 
magnificence,  and  that  their  ftately  fcru&ures 
might  not  be  injured  by  this  pernicious  humidity, 
made  ufe  of  marble  only,  for  which  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Carrara  was  a great  conveniency.  But 
ancient  Greece  afforded  them  ftill  a greater  advan- 
tage. 
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iage,  in  marble  ready  wrought  to  their  hands. 
Their  continual  voyages  and  expeditions  to  the 
Levant,  where  their  imports  greatly  exceeded  their 
exports,  gave  them  an  opportunity  of  bringing 
home  pieces  of  the  ruins  of  all  thofe  wonderful 
edifices,  which  were  the  admiration  of  antiquity, 
and  the  Untimely  demolition  of  which  this  com- 
merce greatly  haftened. 

From  Greece  came  thofe  Seventy  majeftic  co- 
lumns, which  fupport  the  nave  of  the  cathedral  j 
thence  that  multitude  of  columns  of  every  module, 
diftributed  in  the  many  peristyles  of  the  leaning 
tower,  of  the  baptiStery,  of  the  Auguftifis  Steeple, 
&c.  thence  was  brought  that  grand  antique 
vafe  in  the  cathedral’s  fouth  porch * thence  all 
thofe  Stones  lining  its  ou tilde  in  unequal  courles, 
and  of  which  many  frill  fhew  fragments  of  ancient 
Infcriptions : thence  thofe  exquifite  baffo  relievos 
on  the  tomb  of  Beatrix,  mother  to  the  famous 
countefs  Matilda,  among  which  a molt  beautiful 
Meleager’s  hunt,  and  which  were  the  firft  models 
for  Nicholas  de  Pifa,  an  artift  to  whom  Italy  partly 
owes  the  reftoration  of  fculpture  : laStly,  from 
Greece  came  one  of  the  porphyry  columns  which 
adorn  the  great  altar  in  St.  Stephen’s  church ; a 
piece  the  more  inestimable,  as  the  original  artift 
of  it  has,  on  the  fhaft  where  it  joins  the  bafe,  en- 
graven in  Greek  characters,  that  it  is  nine  feet  in 
length.  Before  the  pillar  was  fet  up  in  the  place 
where  it  now  Stands,  this  infcription  was  obferved 
by  Mr.  Nelli,  who  on  examination  concludes  the 
Greek  foot  to  have  been  a little  under  what  Bofius 
makes  it  in  1561,  and  a little  above  Scamozzi’s 
estimate  of  it  in  his  Treatife  of  Architecture. 

Yol.  II.  Y Ambits. 
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Among  the  monuments  of  the  former  magni- 
ficence of  the  Pifans,  and  their  elegant  tafte  in  the 
midft  of  barbarian  rudenefs,  the  greateft  of  their 
three  bridges  is  not  to  be  omitted,  being  intirely 
of  marble. 

This  magnificence  influenced  even  fuch  religious 
obfervances,  which  feemed  the  moft  alien  from  it. 
Such  is  the  famous  burial-place,  like  wife  built  of 
marble,  on  the  plan  of  that  which  I fince  faw  in 
France  at  Orleans,  The  ground  in  the  open  part 
of  this  church-yard,  is  intirely  of  earth  brought 
by  the  Pifans,  in  1224,  from  the  valley  of  Je- 
hofhaphat,  near  Jerufalem,  in  the  fleet  which  they 
had  fitted  out  for  Frederic  Barbarofla’s  expedition. 
This  earth  flill  retains  the  virtue  of  totally  con- 
fuming  a corpfe  in  the  fpace  of  twenty-four  hours. 
The  grave-digger  affirmed,  that  this  he  very  well 
knew  from  repeated  inftances  on  multitudes  of 
Germans,  who  died  at  Pifa  in  the  war  in  1733. 
La  terra , faid  he  to  me,  logoravagli  con  le  loro  grojfe 
fancie , in  termine  di  duoigiorni , i.  e.  “ The  ground 
“ within  two  days  made  an  end  of  them  and  their 

tun  bellies.” 

Among  the  near  and  remote  caufes  of  the 
depopulation  of  Pifa,  may  be  reckoned  the 
vicinity  of  Florence  and  Leghorn  : 

Mantua  v<e  mifer^e  nimium  vicina  Cremona! 

In  order  to  remedy  this  evil  as  far  as  poflible,  th® 
great  dukes  have  continued  its  univerfity,  and 
made  it  the  ftated  refidence  of  the  knights  of  the 
order  of  St.  Stephen,  inftituted  by  Cofmo  I.  in 
1561,  in  imitation  of  thofeof  Malta. 

Among  the  univerfity  profeflors  are  M.  Parelli, 
who  fills  Galileo’s  roftrum  with  the  moft  eminent 

diftin&ion  j, 
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diftindtion  ; and  the  fathers,  Berti,  Frifi  and  Cor- 
fini.  This  fuffices  to  give  an  idea  of  its  profperity. 
I was  prefent  at  father  Berti’s  lectures  on  ecclefiafti- 
cal  hiftory.  Thefe  lectures  (and  it  is  the  fame  all 
over  Italy ) are  not  taken  up  with  dictating,  wri- 
ting,  and  frivolous  argumentations  ; but  form  con- 
nected difconrfes  on  points  of  hiftory,  divinity, 
mathematics,  &c.  the  feries  of  which  makes  the 
profeffor’s  annual  courfe.  They  are  in  Latin,  and 
laft  an  hour.  The  profeflor  afterwards  takes  a 
walk  for  half  an  hour  under  the  colonnade  round 
the  college-court,  when  the  ftudents  lay  before 
him  in  Italian  any  doubts  and  difficulties  they 
may  have,  which  he  refolves  in  the  fame  language. 

It  was  not  without  fome  difficulty  that  I could 
keep  up  with  the  Latin  of  the  Tufcan  proLfibrs, 
In  all  the  words  ending  in  confonants,  as  dominum^ 
amant,  gloriantur , Ut,  they  double  the  final  con- 
fonant,  and  add  to  it  an  open  E,  pronouncing  the 
words  above,  dominumme,  amantte $ gloridnturre , 
utte : yet  is  not  this  pronunciation  to  be  declared 
faulty,  till  we  precifely  know  how  the  ancient  Ro- 
mans pronounced  their  language.  Our  northern 
pronunciation  of  the  final  us  in  mafculine  fubftan- 
tives  is  contradicted  by  all  Italy,  Spain,  and  the 
fouthern  parts  of  France,  where  this  fyllable  is 
founded  ous  : the  Italians  even  affert  that,  agreea- 
bly to  the  energy  of  this  articulation,  um,  the  laft 
fyllable  of  the  accufative  Angular  of  thofe  very 
fubftantives,  ffiould  not  in  our  mouths  have  the 
found  which  we  give  it,  like  that  of  the  word 
homme,  but  that  of  the  third  perfon  Angular  cf 
the  prefent  tenfe  of  the  verb  burner. 

The  chief  of  the  order  of  St.  Stephen,  in  fpiri- 

Y 2 tualsj 
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tuals,  is  Monfignor  Cerati  ; and  as  fueh  he  is  in- 
veiled  with  part  of  the  epifcopal  prerogatives.  I 
had  recommendations  to  him  from  France,  Rome, 
and  Florence ; and  never  had  I any  of  greater  ufe : 
they  procured  me  the  friendfhip  and  intimacy  of 
an  aged  gentleman,  equally  refpedlable  for  his 
Ration,  his  extenfive  and  well-digefted  erudition, 
and  the  moil  amiable  temper,  with  all  the  Lom- 
bard franknefs  and  Florentine  amenity. 

Animam  qualem  neque  candidiorem 
'Terra  tulit. 

In  him  I met  with  all  the  care,  all  the  attention, 
all  the  readinefs,  and  all  the  anticipations  which 
politenefs  enjoins  towards  thofe  to  whom  we  are 
under  obligations ; but  which,  from  him  to  me,  were 
purely  effufions  of  an  ingenuous  mind  and  a good 
heart.  He  entertained  me  with  a leifurely  view 
of  whatever  was  curious  in  Pifa,  and  procured  me 
every  acquaintance  which  he  thought  would  fuit 
me  j but  none  fuited  me  fo  much  as  his  : after 
my  firfl:  acquaintance  with  this  worthy  prelate,  I 
never  thought  Pifa  lonely. 

He  had  with  him  his  brother,  who,  like  many 
Lombards  in  eafy  circumftances,  ufed  to  come 
and  fpend  the  winter  at  Pifa,  as  being  more  tem- 
perate than  in  Lombardy.  By  this  inviting  mild- 
nefs,  Pifa  gets  fome  addition  of  inhabitants,  and 
lets  houfes,  which  otherwife  would  Hand  empty. 

The  baths,  which  are  but  a quarter  of  a league 
off,  between  the  city  and  the  hill  which  inclofes  it 
towards  the  north,  will  likewife  bring  fome  inha- 
bitants when  the  great  buildings  juft  finifhed,  and 
all  the  elegant  conveniences  making  for  the  ba- 
thers, fhall  have  brought  them  again  into  vogue. 

Beyond 
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Beyond  the  great  bridge,  and  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Arno,  I faw,  with  fome  aftonifhment,  a large 
infcription  on  marble,  in  golden  letters,  contain- 
ing an  extra#  of  the  emperor’s  edidft  as  great  duke 
of  Florence,  ordering,  that  in  1746,  as  well  as 
I can  recolle#,  the  year  fhould  begin  in  Tufcany 
on  the  firft  of  January*  and  fo  to  continue.  By 
way  of  explanation  I was  informed,  that  till  then 
the  civil  year  of  the  Tufcans  did  not  begin  till  the 
25  th  of  March,  not  fo  much  by  reafon  of  the  equi- 
nox, as  of  the  feftival  of  the  Annunciation,  which 
they  celebrate  under  the  name  of  the  Conception  of 
our  Lord.  The  knowledge  of  this  ancient  cuftom 
is  neceflfary  for  tracing  down  to  1746  the  dates  of 
the  hiftories  and  chronicles  of  Florence,  in  which 
the  three  firft  months  in  each  year,  computed  ac- 
cording to  the  Roman  ftyle,  belong  to  the  prece- 
ding year. 

At  the  foot  of  the  faid  bridge  is  a vaft  manfionr 
houfe,  built  in  the  fineft  tafte  of  architedture  by 
Cofmo  I.  Another  ftory  has  been  raifed  on  it, 
but  little  agreeing  with  the  original  building. 

Along  the  fame  bank  is  a fmall  church,  or  old 
chapel,  intirely  of  marble ; the  ornaments  and 
pillars  finely  executed,  but  the  in  fide  far  beneath 
fuch  a beautiful  appearance.  I went  in  : it  was 
mafs  time  ; and  there  I faw  a young  perfon  in  the 
flower  of  her  age,  and  of  fuch  beauty  that  I do 
not  remember  to  have  feen  her  equal  in  all  Italy  ; 
fhe  was  efcorted  by  an  old  man  in  a very  odd  garb 
from  head  to  footv  her  father  or  guardian  not 
her  hufband,  I hope. 

In  the  fquare  before  St.  Stephen’s  church  Hands 
ia  very  fine  ftatue  of  Cofmo  I. 

Y 3 On, 
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On  the  quays  along  the  Arno  are  feveral  palaces, 
which  do  great  honour  to  Florentine  architecture  : 
that  of  Lanfranchi  is  accounted  the  fin'eft. 

The  bronze  doors  of  the  cathedral,  embellifhed 
or  rather  loaded  with  baffo  relievos,  were  one  of  the 
firft  efiays  in  this  kind.  They  are  of  the  twelfth 
century,  and  raife  advantageous  ideas  of  the  efforts 
which  the  arts  v/ere  even  then  making  in  Italy, 
to  emerge  from  barbarifm. 

k-j 

In  the  fame  point  of  view  may  be  confidered  the 
paintings  on  the  in  fide  of  the  large  and  fplendid 
burial-place  above  mentioned.  The  Laji  Judgment , 
by  Andrew  Orgagna,  fixes  the  eye,  and  exhi- 
bits the  ideas  which  prevailed  in  Dante’s  time, 
The  painter,  not  prefuming  to  determine  Solo- 
mon’s fate,  has  reprefen  ted  him  between  the 
eleft  and  the  damned,  up  to.  the  middle  in  hell  ; 
whilfl  the  fate  of  all  the  others  is  feyerally  af- 
pertained. 

L E G FI  O R N. 

The  country  from  Pifa  to  Leghorn  is  one  vaft 
alluvion,  of  the  quality  of  the  Bourdeaux  downs, 
as  difficult,  and  may  be  as  impoffible,  to  be  im- 
proved. I have  already  mentioned  fome  trials  for 
this  purpofe.  The  rifings,  and  even  the  hills, 
on  the  eaft  of  this  alluvion,  are  a congestion  of 
fand  and  fhells  •,  which  has  given  rife  to  a no  very 
profound  differtation  of  Miffon  concerning  the 
formation  of  thefe  foffils. 

Certaldo  Bands  on  the  fummit  of  one  of  thefe 
hills.  It  is  famous  for  having  given  birth  to  Boc- 
caccio, who  like  wife  fpent  the  laft  years  of  his  life 

there. 
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there.  On  his  tomb  is  an  epitaph,  compofed  by 
himfelf,  in  two  difbichs  ending  with  this  verfe  : 

Patria  Certaldum , fiudium  fuit  alma  Poefis. 

It  is  fomething  ftrange,  that  this  writer  fhould 
have  charafterifed  himfelf  by  a talent,  of  which 
he  had  but  a {lender  fhare,  if  we  may  judge  of  it 
by  his  remains  in  this  kind ; that  is,  by  the  pieces 
at  the  clofe  of  each  day  in  his  Decameron , being 
fuch  as  fcarcely  bear  reading.  He  may  perhaps 
have  ufed  the  word  Poefis  as  a generical  appellation 
of  the  entertaining  fcience  in  which,  to  be  fare, 
he  was  one  of  the  moil  confummate  profeffors. 
The  houfe  he  lived  in  ftill  fubfifts,  having  been 
kept  in  repair  from  a regard  to  his  memory  : and 
over  the  door  is  an  infcription  on  marble,  begin- 
ning with  this  verfe, 

Has  olm  exiguas  coluit  Boccacius  aides. 

Leghorn  is  the.  work  of  the  Medicis,  who,  on 
becoming  fovereigns  of  Florence,  made  an  ex- 
change for  this  place,  then  of  little  confederation, 
with  the  Genoefe,  of  whole  dominions  it  was  at 
that  time  a part.  As  a maritime  town,  it  is  at 
prefent  no  lefs  an  objeft  of  admiration  than  Flo- 
rence. The  Medicis,  though  in  another  kind,  have 
lhewn  in  it  the  like  magnificence  as  in  the  capital. 
It  was  the  firft  free  port  open  in  the  Mediterranean. 
All  nations,  to  the  very  Mahometans,  have  free 
accefs,  and  may  fettle  there  without  any  diftinftion 
of  fe£t  or  religion.  Thefe  nations,  which  are 
divided  into  five  bodies,  make,  as  it  were,  fo 
many  diilinft  republics,  of  Engliih,  Italians,  Jews, 
Greeks,  and  French. 

« 

emperor,  as  great  duke  of  Tufcany,  had 
Y 4 lately 
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lately  confulted  them  on  the  caufes  of  the  decay 
of  trade  at  Leghorn,  and  the  means  of  reftoring  it, 
I have  feen  the  memoirs  in  anfwer  to  this  conful- 
tation  : each  of  the  five  nations  fets  forth  its  ideas 
relatively  to  its  particular  concern ; and  both  the 
caufes  and  remedies  of  the  evil  were  laid  open  with 
a force,  a perfpicuity,  and  a freedom,  feldom  met 
with  in  fuch  compofitions. 

The  Englifh  have  a fpacious  burial-place  be- 
hind the  harbour  ; in  the  city,  the  jews  have  a very 
fine  fynagogue,  and  the  Greeks  iikewife  a church 
according  to  their  rite  : thefe  laft,  who  are  al- 
moft  univerfally  taylors,  or  faiesmen,  trading  to 
the  Levant,  and  fupplying  the  Mediterranean 
failors,  make  the  lead:  wealthy  nation  of  the  five. 
The  Jews  are  the  richcft,  which  I fhould  have 
little  imagined  from  the  drefs  and  the  whole  ap- 
pearance of  that  nation’s  fyndic,  when  I accident- 
ally faw  him  at  the  French  conful’s,  to  whom  he 
came  to  fhew  his  nation’s  memorial  in  anfwer  to 
the  emperors  queftion. 

Leghorn  harbour,  near  which  ftands  a very 
beautiful  pedeftrian  ftatue  of  duke  Ferdinand  I. 
who  conftrufted  the  greater  part  of  it,  was  full  of 
fhips  from  the  north,  and  chiefly  Englilh.  On  the 
left  of  this  harbour  is  a lazaretto  infulated  on 
every  fide,  and  furrounded  by  wide  ditches  of  run- 
ning water.  Here  curiofity  led  me  into  an  accident, 
which  might  have  been  of  very  bad  confequence. 
The  general  communication  of  Leghorn  with  all 
the  places  of  the  Levant  and  Africa,  which  are  fel- 
dom free  from  the  plague,  often  brings  hither  vef- 
fels  adtually  infefted,  or  ftrongly  fufpefted  to  be 
jo.  The  crews,  when  only  fufpe&ed,  are  con- 
fined 
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fine  d within  the  firft  clofe  of  the  lazaretto : the  fe- 
eond  is  for  thofe  who  are  feifed  with  the  infedtion, 
who  have  already  fome  fymptoms ; laftly,  for  thofe  in 
whom  fuch  fymptoms  declare  themfelves  during 
the  courfe  of  quarentine  ; fo  that  this  fecond  clofe 
is  a real  peft-houfe.  To  all  this  I was  a ftranger 
when  I went  to  the  lazaretto ; and  I did  not  reach 
it  without  a great  deal  of  trouble,  through  a laby- 
rinth of  ditches  and  fortifications.  In  the  firft 
clofe  I met  people,  fome  of  whom  made  bows  to 
me,  drawing  back,  and  making  figns  not  to  come 
near  them.  I got  into  the  firft  yard  of  the  fecond 
clofe  without  any  obftacle,  the  wicket,  which  is 
always  ftridtly  guarded,  happening  not  to  be  fo 
then.  As  I was  going  up  to  the  fecond  wicket,  I 
found  there  a centinel,  who  called  out  for  me 
to  keep  off,  and  on  feeing  me  coming  on,  fell  a 
fkipping,  and  making  gefticulations  like  an  ideot, 
or  one  who  is  tickled.  On  my  offering  him 
buona  mancia,  his  gefticulations  were  more  extra- 
vagant than  before  fo  that,  thinking  the  poor 
fellow  was  really  out  of  his  fenfes,  and  I could  not 
fet  him  to  rights,  I left  the  place  ; and  being  that 
night  at  an  entertainment  in  one  of  the  capital 
houfes  of  Leghorn,  I related  my  difappointment. 
The  whole  company  ihuddered  ; and  I was  given 
to  underftand,  that,  had  my  clothes  in  the  leaft 
touched  the  wicket,  or  thofe  of  the  centinel,  I mult, 
ipfo  have  been  put  into  one  of  the  cells  of 

the  laft  ward,  and  there  performed  quarentine 
along  with  the  infected,  of  whom  it  is  the  recep- 
tacle ; and  that,  if  I had  broke  loofe  from  the 
centinel,  who  would  have  collared  me,  and  had  I 
betaken  myfelf  to  my  heels,  his  orders  were  to  fire 

at 
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at  me,  hitting  me  wherever  he  could  belt.  This 
is  faid  by  way  of  information  againft  a precipitate 
curiofity. 

There  is  no  giving  a complete  idea  of  the  prefent 
{late  of  the  Leghorn  trade,  without  abridging  the 
memorials  above  mentioned,  and  of  which  we 
procured  copies  •,  but  an  extract  would  only  whet 
the  curiofity  of  the  mercantile  clafs,  to  fee  the 
originals. 

At  Leghorn  we  hired  a bark  for  Genoa,  ex- 
prefsly  ftipulating  with  the  mafter,  that  it  fhould 
be  wholly  for  ourfelves.  But  the  water  Vetturini 
are  like  their  land-brethren  : after  incumbering 
us  with  what  goods  he  could  get,  he  gave  us  for 
fellow  travellers,  fome  fhipwrights  belonging  to 
Toulon  dock,  with  their  overfeer  •,  Breton  failors, 
who  were  returning  from  England  by  the  way  of 
Venice ; a Spanifh  Dominican,  who  was  on  his 
way  home ; with  a female  companion,  whom  the 
good  father  had  picked  up  at  CivitaVecchia, 

P O R T O-F  INO. 

We  left  Leghorn  on  Chriftmas  eve  ; and  a very 
hard  gale  of  wind,  in  which  our  poltron  mafter 
and  his  men  fell  to  wringing  their  hands,  and  ma- 
king more  ufe  of  their  chaplets  than  their  oars, 
obliged  us  to  put  into  Porto-Fino. 

The  day  following,  we  were  to  have  continued 
our  courfe  ; but  our  honeft  mafter  had  other 
thoughts  : Porto-Fino  was  the  very  place  to  which 
he,  and  the  greater  part  of  his  crew,  belonged  ; 
and  it  turned  to  better  account  with  him  to  fpend 
Chriftmas  holidays  at  home,  than  in  Genoa  har- 
bour, 
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hour,  v/here  things  are  not  fo  cheap.  W e how- 
ever obliged  him  to  fet  fail ; but,  by  defigned 
mifinanagement  in  working  the  bark,  there  was  a 
neceflity  of  putting  back  •,  and  then  faid  he,  “we 
“ (hall  avoid  being  both  laughed  at  and  blamed, 
“ if  we  were  loft  in  going  to  fea  on  Chriftmas  day.” 
The  Dominican,  who  had  been  fix  weeks  on  his 
way  from  Civita-Vecchia,  was  the  more  pleafed 
with  our  putting  back,  having  a point  of  intereft 
to  fettle  with  the  parifti  prieft  of  Porto-Fino. 
Before  faying  his  three  m aides  the  preceding 
night,  he  had  afked  the  prieft  whether  he  had  any 
intentions  for  him  ; which,  in  the  phrafeology  of 
fhe  Italian  clergy,  fignides  a flung  a mafs  with  a 
defign  of  paying  for  it.  The  prieft  had  afked  two  $ 
but  inftead  of  the  gratuity  which  the  father  ex- 
pe£ted,  he  had  fignined  to  him,  that  a great  many 
poor  people  had  died  in  his  parifti  without  the 
means  of  having  maffes  faid  for  them,  and  that  his 
two  fhould  be  applied  to  thefe  forlorn  fouls.  This 
difpofition  the  Spaniard  could  not  digeft,  and  was 
determined  to  avail  himfelf  of  this  opportunity  to 
fight  himfelf.  He  was  a comely  man,  raw-boned, 
choleric,  and  always  clinching  an  enormous  cane, 
which  he  brandifhed  about  with  every  gefture. 
He  had  already  brought  himfelf  into  feveral 
fcrapes,  fince  his  leaving  Civita  Vecchia : for 
inftance,  he  had  the  prefumption  to  collar  the 
governor  of  a frnall  place  for  being,  as  he  thought, 
wanting  in  refpect  to  the  cloth,  and  who,  from 
regard  to  St.  Dominic’s  gown,  could  obtain  no 
farther  fatisfaftion  for  fuch  an  outrage,  than  con- 
demning him  to  perform  quarentine,  as  coming 
from  a fufpedted  country.  He  was  in  no  great 
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hurry  to  reach  Spain ; for  coming  away  without 
leave,  with  a view  to  follicit  a licence  at  Rome 
to  change  his  order,  fix  months  imprifcnment  on 
bread  and  water  was  the  leaft  he  could  expedt. 

Returning  in  the  evening  from  an  excurfion  we 
had  made  to  the  heights  which  overlook  Forto- 
Fino,  we  found  him  on  the  pier,  with  his  hat 
thruft  over  his  eyes,  brandilhing  his  cane,  and 
{hewing  in  his  countenance  and  carriage  that  he  was 
on  fome  great  fcheme.  We  afked  how  matters 
ftood  with  the  prieft  Adejfo,  adejfo,  i.  e.  “ Now 

for  it,  now  for  it,”  anfwered  he,  haftening  to- 
wards the  church.  The  prieft  being  bufy  in  con- 
feffing,  he  beckoned  to  him,  faying  in  the  Italian 
way,  Una,  una.  The  prieft  not  anfwering,  he 
went  up  to  the  confeffional ; at  which  the  prieft 
came  out,  and  propofed  going  into  the  veftry. 
They  were  no  fooner  in,  than  the  Dominican  bolt- 
ing the  door,  and  flapping  his  cane  on  the  table,  re- 
newed his  demand  with  fuch  emphafis,  that  the 
poor  prieft  gave  him  all  the  money  he  had  in  his 
pocket.  He  returned  to  the  inn  with  the  money 
in  his  hand,  and  related  to  us,  with  all  the  heat  of 
the  a6tion  itfelf,  how  he  had  brought  the  prieft  to 
a compliance : he  treated  our  domeftics,  his  fe- 
male companion,  and  a Piedmontefe  pilgrim,  who 
was  going  to  Rome  to  obtain  abfolution  for  free- 
doms with  a female  coufin-german  of  his.  It  was 
the  Dominican  habit  which  drew  from  the  pilgrim 
fuch  a confeflion  •,  and,  in  return  to  his  confidence, 
he  let  him  into  fome  meafures  for  getting  his  abfo- 
lution at  the  cheapeft  rate. 

Porto-Fino  is  flickered  by  an  enormous  rock, 
which  forms  a promontory  battered  on  every  fide 
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by  the  agitations  of  the  fea.  It  is  a full  mile  per- 
pendicular above  the  water’s  edge.  Haying  clam- 
bered up  this  promontory,  we  walked  all  over  its 
fummit,  which  goes  round  the  harbour.  From 
thence  we  had,  on  the  right,  a view  of  the  city  of 
Genoa  and  its  two  rivierds , forming,  as  it  v/ere,  the 
two  parts  of  an  arch,  and  the  city  the  centre ; and 
on  the  left,  a fimilar  arch  terminating  the  point 
of  Spezzia  bay.  This  whole  cape  * is  one  con- 
tinued compound,  formed  of  pebbles,  bound  by  a 
natural  cement  hard  as  any  ftone.  Time  however, 
and  the  waves,  have  mhde  fome  imprefiion  on  it. 
Some  parts  of  this  mafs,  which  have  been  loofened 
by  the  corrofive  water,  and  thus  funk  down  per- 
pendicularly, look  perfectly  like  a wall  made  by 
the  hand  of  man  : others,  being  excavated  be- 
neath, hang  in  the  air,  and  Ihew  thofe  arched 
chafms  fo  frequent  in  Callot’s  prints. 

We  were  abfolutely  to  put  to  fea  the  day  after 
Chriftmas  day ; but  our  (kipper,  who  minded  his 
fecret  defigns  more  than  our  impatience,  came  to 
tell  us  that  the  wind  was  again  ft  us  •,  that  there  was 
no  keeping  the  fea ; and,  in  a word,  he  would  not 
ftir.  Concluding  that  the  next  day  we  fhould  hear 
the  fame  ftory,  I a Iked  him  if  he  had  any  com- 
mands for  Genoa ; and  away  I went,  by  the  only 
carriage  to  be  had  at  Porto-Fino,  that  is,  on  foot, 
with  my  domeftic  carrying  a bundle  of  clean  linen 
at  the  handle  of  his  dagger.  We  had  full  fix 
leagues  to  go  ; but  from  the  cape,  Genoa  feemed 
at  fo  fmall  a diftance  ■,  and  the  fea,  being  but  (lightly 
agitated,  afforded  fo  chearful  a profpeCt,  the  wea- 
ther alfo  was  fo  fine,  the  air  fo  clear  and  temoer- 
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ate,  and  the  whole  coaft  fo  charmingly  difplayed 
all  the  beauties  of  fpring,  that  I ventured  on  the 
expedition,  with  a pleafure  which  received  an 
additional  relifh  from  the  joy  of  feeing  myfelf  out 
of  the  prifon  of  Porto-Fino. 

We  had  the  cape  to  clamber  up  a fecond  time-, 
then  to  traverfe  the  long  level,  by  which  it  joins 
to  the  coaft ; afterwards,  a fteep  declivity  ; and 
all  this  by  ways,  with  which  the  goats  are  beft  ac- 
quainted ; the  path,  in  feme  places  between  paral- 
lel rocks,  being  only  a fhoe’s  breadth,  fo  that 
there  was  no  moving  for  ward  for  feme  paces,  but  by 
Aiding  the  fore-foot  and  bringing,  the  other  after. 

From  thence  I had  a view  of  a charming  valley 
along  a bay,  covered  to  the  fouth-weft  by  the 
prominence  of  the  cape.  In  the  centre  of  this 
bay  lies  a village  called  Santa  Maria,  the  diverfity 
of  the  fcattered  dwellings  of  which Teems  as  if  in- 
tended for  tire  delight  of  the  profpedt. 

All  the  level  ground  is  formed  by  a road  along 
the  Hope  of  the  cape,  the  repair  of  which  is  owing 
to  marihal  Richelieu  in  his  expedition  to  Genoa  ; 
but  the  ground,  on  the  fide  in  which  it  is  in  a great 
meafure  cut,  having  fince  given  way  in  feverai 
places,  is  now  prafticable  only  to  foot- travellers. 

This  way  is  a continued  feries  of  towns,  villages,- 
and  feats,  both  of  a pretty  conftrudHon,  and  de- 
lightfully fituated.  Along  the  villages,  and  near  the 
houfes,  it  is  paved  with  bricks  of  feverai  colours, 
placed  in  compartments  like  Hungary  point.  The 
orange-trees,  of  which  this  coaft  is  full,  were  loaded 
with  fruit  and  bloffoms  : jeflfamine,  thyme,  myrtle, 
all  the  odorous  herbs  and  plants,  covering  the 
uncultivable  places*  were  in  full  bloom  ; as  like- 
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wife  peas,  which  were  fet  in  little  fpats  of  a bet- 
ter foil  : the  birds,  in  fp rightly  {trains,  hailed 
the  fpring  : but,  as  in  thofe  inchanted  tradts  with 
which  romances  are  decorated,  here  was  no  inn, 
fo  that  I had  much  ado  to  get  a drop  of  wine,  and 
fo  me  very  indifferent  bread  ; thus  I reached  Genoa 
both  very  tired  and  very  hungry. 

It  was  the  next  evening  before  I had  the  plea- 
fur  e of  feeing  my  fellow  traveller.  The  mafter, 
finding  that  I was  really  gone,  had  got  under  way 
about  noon  , and  having  with  feme  difficulty  wea- 
thered the  cape,  he  defignedly  loft  ground,  and 
hampered  himfelf  in  the  firft  road,  but  fignified 
to  the  paflengers  that  he  would  get  out  to  fea  on 
the  firft  appearance  of  fair  weather,  though  in  his 
own  mind  he  determined  to  fpend  the  night,  and  as 
much  as  he  could  of  the  day  following,  in  a place 
which  he  knew,  and  where  provifions  were  cheaper 
than  at  Genoa  ; fo  that  all  my  companion  got  by 
his  ftay  was  being  toffed  about  all  night  in  the 
dark,  amidft  a very  harfh  grating  clatter,  like  that 
of  large  chains,  caufed  by  the  rolling  and  colli- 
fion  of  fragments,  great  and  fmall,  detached  from 
the  rock,  whilft  the  mafter  and  his  men  lav  fnug  in 
their  beds  afhore. 

As  I came-  to  Genoa  on  foot,  the  reception  I 
met  with  at  the  inn  was  that  of  a foot  paffenger.  I 
indeed  afked  for  an  apartment  for  two  ; but  all  I 
could  get  was  a fmall  chamber  with  a very  indiffer- 
ent bed,  in  which,  however,  the  journey  procured 
me  a good  night’s  reft : but  many  compliments 
being  fent  me,  the  day  following,  by  perfons  to 
whom  I was  recommended,  the  innkeeper  made 
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very  humble  apologies,  and  aflured  me  of  his  fu- 
ture good  behaviour. 

GENOA. 

One  of  the  rrioft  judicious  modern  hiftorians  fees, 
in  the  croifades,  the  origin  of  maritime  powers-, 
the  firft  of  which  were  Venice,  Genoa,  and  Pifa; 
and  likewife  the  eftablifhment  of  maritime  com-4 
merce  in  Europe,  which,  till  then,  had  been  in 
the  hands  of  the  Greeks  and  Arabs.  The  con- 
quefts, and  the  jealoufy  of  the  conquering  repub- 
lics, and  the  wars  which  this  jealoufy  raifed  among 
them,  fill  up  the  pidture  of  this  firft  epocha. 

Genoa  figures  in  it  with  pre-eminence : among  its 
conquefts  and  fettlements,  acquired  partly  by  fair, 
and  partly  by  foul  means,  were  the  ifles  of  Majorca* 
Minorca,  Candia,  Sardinia,  Corfica,  Negrepont, 
Malta,  Lefbos,  Scio,  Smyrna  in  Afia  Minor, 
Theodofia,  and  feveral  important  places  on  the 
Black  Sea,  and  even  the  very  fuburbs  of  Conftan- 
tinople.  Such  extenfive  conquefts,  fettlements, 
and  pofleffions,  were  what  weakened  it  to  fuch  a 
degree,  that,  unable  to  defend  its  own  territory* 
it  made  a furrender  of  itfelf  to  Charles  VI.  king  of 
France,  within  a century  after  this  formidable  ap- 
pearance. At  the  revolution,  which  clofed  the 
reign  of  that  prince,  it  re-affumed  its  liberty  * but 
labouring  ftill  under  its  former  debility,  it  was  for 
throwing  itfelf  into  the  arms  of  Lewis  XI.  who, 
from  an  opinion  that  diftant  pofleffions  would  be 
of  no  real  advantage  to  France,  rejedted  its  offers, 
which  however  were  accepted  by  Lewis  XII. 

and 
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&nd  Francis  I.  Andrea  Doria,  quitting  the  French 
fervice,  for  that  of  the  emperor  Charles  V.  ftipu- 
lated  with  that  prince  for  the  freedom  of  his  coun- 
try, and  gave  his  fellow  citizens  laws,  which  not 
only  fettled  that  freedom,  but  has  maintained  it* 
down  to  the  prefent  time,  againft  both  dcmeftie 
encroachments  and  foreign  attacks.  Such  is  the 
power  of  a good  head  and  a good  heart  united  ! 

Genoa  is  full  of  monuments  of  gratitude  to- 
wards this  illuftrious  patriot.  There  is  a marble 
ftatue  of  him  at  the  gate  of  the  palace*  in  the  great 
council-hall,  and  in  St.  George’s  bank,  with  the 
title  of  Reftitutor  Libertatis.  In  the  centre  of  a 
fountain  in  the  garden  of  Doria  palace  ftands 
a eoloffal  ftatue  of  this  hero,  with  Neptune’s 
attributes.  Laftly,  in  St.  Matthew’s  church, 
which  was  built  by  his  anceftors,  and  repaired 
by  himfelf,  is  his  tomb  j the  appofite  ornaments 
and  infcription  of  which,  majeftically  declare 
him  the  Reftorer  of  his  Country. 

All  Europe  beheld  with  admiration  the  bold  and 
fuccefsful  effort  made  in  1746,  by  the  common- 
alty of  Genoa,  to  retrieve  their  freedom,  againft  ail 
armed  enemy,  then  rriafter  of  the  city,  and  of  all 
the  republic’s  forces  * a noble  inftance'  of  what 
the  love  of  one’s  country  can  ftili  perform,  and 
related  with  an  energy  worthy  of  the  fubjed,  in 
the  Latin  hiflory  of  the  laft  war  in  Italy,  written 
by  M.  Bonamici,  an  officer  in  the  Neapolitan 
fervice. 

I have  colleded  fome  anecdotes  relating  to  this 
great  event,  which  had  efcaped  the  hiftorian’s 
knowledge*  Five  months  after  the  revolution,, 
money  began  to  be  wanting  in  fupport  of  it  * and 
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the  leffer  council  were  going  to  raife  it  by  an  ad- 
ditional import.  The  day  they  were  to  meet  for 
drawing  up  the  edidt,  M.  Grillo,  a perfon  of  high 
birth  and  very  rich,  but  who  was  fomething  An- 
gular in  many  of  his  ways,  came  early  into  the  anti- 
chamber of  the  council,  and  ftrewing  it  with  pieces 
of  cord  about  two  feet  long,  went  his  way.  Every 
counfellor,  on  coming  in,  afked  how1  thofe  ropes 
came  there,  and  being  anfwered,  that  it  was  M. 
Grillo’s  doings,  gave  a fhrug,  and  paffed  along. 
The  deliberation  being  entered  on,  in  comes  M. 
Grillo,  who  was  immediately  aiked  what  he  meant 
by  thofe  ropes : he  made  anfwer,  that  ever  fincc 
the  taking  up  arms,  the  continual  fervice  for  the 
defence  of  the  republic  having  obliged  the  people 
to  quit  their  daily  occupations,  by  which  they  had 
before  fupported  their  families,  it  would  be  an  adt 
of  juftice  and  humanity,  to  give  thofe  pieces  of 
rope  among  the  people  to  hang  themfelves,  ra- 
ther than  faddle  them  with  new  impofts,  which 
would  drive  them  to  defpair,  and  bring  in  nothing 
to  the  ftate.  “But  money  muft  be  had,”  replied 
the  council,  “ and  where  to  get  it  B”  “Where  it 
is,”  anfwered  he;  and  going  away,  foon  re- 
turned, followed  by  porters  with  bags  of  gold  and 
filver,  to  the  amount  of  four  or  five  hundred  thou- 
fand  iivres,  and  immediately  poured  them  out  in 
the  middle  of  the  hall : “ Let  every  one  of  you  do 
“ the  like,”  added  M.  Grillo,  going  away,  “ and 
“ then  the  money  will  be  made  up.”  This  ex- 
ample took ; the  impoft  was  dropped,  the  nobi- 
lity contributed  in  proportion  to  their  abilities, 
and  Genoa  was  laved.  I was  concerned  to  hear, 
that  the  fame  nobility,  departing  from  M.  Grillo’s 
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patriotic  views,  were  about  continuing  extraordi- 
nary imports*  to  get  back  from  the  people  what 
they  had  then  up  for  given  their  own  prefervation. 

The  nobility  had  not  openly  joined  in  the  revo- 
lution, which,  for  fome  time,  was  even  a matter 
of  confternation  among  them  : the  people  in  arms 
tumultuoufly  infilled  on  their  declaring  themfelves, 
or  laying  down  the  government;  which  occafioned 
a moft  tragical  fcene,  excellently  defer! bed  by  M. 
Bonamici.  Though  the  fenate,  the  council,  and 
the  nobility,  did  not  aft  in  a body  and  openly,  they 
affifted  underhand,  individuals  mingling  thetn- 
felves  among  the  commonalty,  who,  that  they 
might  not  be  brought  into  a'ny  danger,  called 
them  among  themfelves  Colliers  ; at  the  fame  time 
paying  them  the  greatefi;  deference  and  refpeft. 

But  the  boldeft  champions  were  plebeians  ■ 
and  among  thefe  one  Epingletta,  a common  f hoe- 
maker,  and  till  then  known  only  for  his  facetiouf- 
nefs  and  acute  fayings ; but  he  foon  diftinguifhed 
himfelf  by  very  bold  ftrokes  : it  was  feen,  both  in 
his  attacking  and  defending  feveral  polls,  which 
accidentally  fell  in  his  way,  that  his  head  was  of  a 
piece  with  his  heart : the  people  rtrove  who  fhould 
fight  under  him.  He  was  killed,  fomething  un- 
expeftedly,  towards  the  end  of  the  fiege,  at  the: 
head  of  two  thoufund  men  whom  he  commanded* 
in  an  expedition  where  there  Was  but  little  blood 
fhed.  He  had  been  one  of  the  warmeft  (ticklers 
againft  the  nobility.  I could  not  hear  what  the 
fenate  has  done  for  his  widow  and  children. 

I happened  to  be  in  the  fenate  at  th t eftrdtio  of 
new  members  for  one  of  the  colleges,  which  form 
the  fecret  council  of  the  Hate.  The  halls  of 
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the  palace  were  crowded  with  people  of  all  ranks,  and 
all  feemed  deeply  concerned  about  this  ceremony. 

I was  informed,  that  this'  ejiratto  was  exactly  like 
the  drawing  of  the  lottery  lately  palled  in  France, 
under  the  name  of  Lotterie  de  VEcole  Roy  ale  & Mi- 
lit  air  e.  The  Genoefe,  being  mighty  calculators, 
have  invented  this  lottery  •,  and  the  ftate,  from 
political  views,  countenances  it.  A citizen  con- 
cerns himfelf  about  the  ejiratto  of  fuch  a fenator, 
no  farther  than  as  having  put  into  the  lottery  in  his 
name,  on  a conceit  that  it  will  prove  more  lucky  tp 
him  than  any  other. 

This  'ejiratto,  or  drawing,  is  performed  with 
great  folemnity.  A foundling  boy,  very  beauti- 
ful and  richly  drefled,  being,  after  many  cardies 
from  all  the  fenators,  placed  Handing  on  a ftool 
between  the  doge’s  legs  ; a velvet  purfe,  con- 
taining, in  pieces  of  paper  rolled  up,  the  names 
of  the  fenators  elected  into  the  great  council,  was 
delivered  to  his  ferenity.  The  doge  having  fhaken 
the  purfe,  the  boy  put  in  his  hand,  and  drew 
out  two  tickets,  which,  being  read  by  the  firft 
fenator,  were  whifpered  round  among  the  whole 
allembly. 

The  palace  in  which  this  ceremony  was  tranf- 
a<5ted,  is  the  doge’s  manfion-houfe,  as  likewife  of 
fome  fenators  whoclofely  keep  him  company.  And, 
farther,  here  are  held  the  feveral  courts  of  law.  It 
makes  no  great  appearance  outwardly ; but  fome 
of  the  pieces  within  are  magnificence  itfelf,  as  the 
great  and  Idler  council-chambers.  In  the  laft  are 
frefcos  by  Solimene,  whofe  light  and  brilliant  pen- 
cil, far  from  obfcuring  the  room  (a  difadvantage 
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ufually  confequential  to  painting)  feems  to  make 
it  more  chearful  and  lightfome. 

The  defigns  of  the  great  council  probably  are  an 
imitation  of  Verfailles  gallery.  The  roof  and 
walls  difplay  the  moll  remarkable  battles  and  vic- 
tories of  the  Genoefe  in  their  former  v/ars  with  the 
Venetians,  the  Pifans,  and  Florentines,  painted 
by  Franchefchini,  but  with  more  art  than  fpirit. 
In  the  piers  facing  the  fquare,  and  in  the  corre- 
Ipondent  piers,  are  niches  with  marble  Hatties, 
bigger  than  life,  of  the  republic’s  chief  benefactors, 
the  laft  being  marlhal  Richelieu.  Thofe  ftatues  are 
not  executed  fuitably  to  the  place  they  Hand  in. 
As  for  that  of  the  marflial  Richelieu,  in  the  habit 
of  the  order  of  the  Holy  GhoH,  the  eye,  in  all  the 
various  particulars  of  that  habiliment,  fees  only  a 
turgid  affemblage  of  puffs  and  curls,  quite  difpro- 
portionate  to  the  head. 

The  monuments  of  this  kind  in  the  palace  of 
St.  George’s  bank  are  by  better  hands.  To  this 
bank,  the  sera  of  which  is  fo  far  back  as  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fifteenth  century,  are  appropriated 
two  thirds  of  the  republic’s  ordinary  revenue.  All 
money  and  paper  affairs  at  Genoa  are  tranfaCted  in 
bills  of  this  bank.  At  the  head  of  it  are  eight 
directors  : it  has  large  funds  and  effates,  quite  di- 
HinCt  from  thofe  of  the  republic ; and  the  only  rub 
its  credit  ever  met  with,  was  at  the  revolution  in 
1 746 : at  the  peace,  its  fafety  was  the  firff 
thing  attended  to  both  by  the  nobility  and  people  -, 
the  latter  are  particularly  concerned  to  fupport  an 
effablifhment,  which,  taking  the  finews  of  the 
Hate  out  of  the  government’s  hands,  forms  a 
powerful  counterpoife  to  its  authority. 
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At  Genoa,  the  ftate  has  the  monopoly  of  bread, 
wine,  and  oil.  The  bakers,  in  the  feveral  part*! 
of  the  city,  muft  fetch  all  they  fell  from  the  repub- 
lic’s ovens,  which  are  in  one  building,  containing 
every  conveniency  for  the  feveral  operations  re- 
quired in  fuch  a large  fupply.  The  republic’s 
cellars  are  no  lefs  furprifmg  in  another  kind,  being 
large  barks  in  the  bafon  or  dock,  and  thus  expofed 
all  fummer  to  the  heat  of  the  fun,  the  intenfenefs 
of  which  is  increafed  by  being  reflefted  frorn 
the  buildings  round  thefe  floating  cellars  : accord- 
ingly, the  wine  and  oil  are  fuch  as  might  be  ex- 
pedted  from  fuch  a ftaple. 

As  to  the  magnificence  of  the  city’s  buildings, 
which  have  gained  it  the  title  of  Superba , all  Ge- 
noa is  in  the  Strada  Nuova  •,  the  palaces  of  v/hich 
are  indeed  fuperb,  and  moftly  built  from  plans 
of  Galeazzi  of  Perugia.  Among  thofe  palaces, 
the  Jefuits  have  a houfe,  the  lefs  inferior  to  them 
in  magnificence,  as  its  whole  inward  decoration, 
being  open  to  the  ftreet,  prefents  a pleafing  and 
well-difpofed  affernblage  of  fteps,  flights  of  flairs, 
perifcyles,  baluftrades,  orange-trees  and  a fhrub- 
bery,  beautifully  intermingling  nature  with  art. 

The  furniture  of  the  palaces  of  Strada  Nuova 
vies  with  the  grandeur  of  the  architedlure. 
Several  have  ineftimable  collections  of  paint- 
ings. In  that  of  Brignole  is  a fuit  of  filk,  gold 
and  filver  hangings,  reprefenting  the  Triumphs 
of  Scipio,  from  Julio  Romano’s  cartons.  The 
owner  of  this  palace  being  doge  when  I happened 
to  be  in  Genoa,  as  a mark  of  this  dignity  the 
gates  of  his  palace  had  been  taken  down,  and  only 
a rough  wooden  bar  fijted  at  each  end,  acrofs  the 
entrance,  at  the  height  of  fix  feet. 
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Doria  palace,  in  the  whole  detail,  anfwers  the 
reputation  of  the  famous  Andrea  Doria,  who  built 
it.  Thofe  parts  which  are  ufually  negleCted,  ftill 
fhine  with  paintings,  ornaments,  and  grotefques, 
by  Pordenone,  Beccafami,  and  the,  bed  m afters 
of  thofe  times.  Here  is  fhewn  the  table,  at  which 
Charles  V.  Francis  I.  and  Clement  VII.  were 
attended  by  Andrea  Doria. 

The  churches  of  Genoa,  likewife,  contain  a 
great  number  of  pieces,  which  are  admired  even 
by  thofe  who  conclude  their  view  of  Italy  with 
this  city.  The  Annunciada,  St.  Cyr,  St.  Philip 
de  Neri,  the  Carignan  church,  all  built  by  fame 
eminent  family  at  Genoa,  exhibit  a ftriking  affem- 
blage  of  productions  in  the  three  arts,  fubordinate 
to  defign.  In  the  latter  are  two  admirable  ftatues  ; 
St.  Sebaftian,  a nudity  ; the  other,  ■ a bifhop  in  his 
cope,  by  the  famous  Puget.  A hofpital,  and 
our  Lady  of  the  Vines,  have  alfo  two  not  in- 
ferior pieces  of  this  m after,  who,  en  (laved  by  his 
talents,  placing  his  whole  ambition  in  the  perfec- 
tion of  his  art,  and  like  the  famous  Le  Gros  being 
above  courting  either  panegyrifts  or  patrons,  was 
fcarce  known  in  his  own  country,  and  had  no 
other  employment  befides  ornamenting  the  items 
of  galleys  and  merchant  vefleis.  His  Milo,  which 
he  ventured  to  expofe  for  fale,  a piece  to  which  the 
emperor  Auguftus  would  have  affigned  one  of  the 
frit  places  in  the  Palatine  gallery,  could  meet  with 
no  better  reception  at  Verfailles,  than  to  be  put  in 
the  gardens. 

The  facred  edifices  at  Genoa,  like  thofe  of  Na- 
ples, are  full  of  funerary  infcriptions,  but  gene- 
rally as  plain  as  thofe  of  Naples  are  turgid  and 
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far-fetched.  They  have  commonly  annexed  to 
them  fome  moral  or  prudential  maxims  for  the. 
ufe  of  the  viator , who,  in  compliance  with  the 
invitation  of  molt  of  thefe  infcriptions,  has  flopped 
to  read  them.  On  the  frieze  of  the  magnificent 
tomb  of  one  of  the  name  of  Spinola,  is  the  fob 
lowing,  in  very  large  characters. 

QUOD  PER  TE  FACERE  POTES, 

ALTERI  NE  COMMISERIS. 

In  fome  public  places  are  infcriptions  of  another 
kind,  alfo  confecrated  to  pqfterity,  but  perpetuating 
the  infamous  memory  of  fuch  who  have  injured 
the  ftate,  and  whole  names  are  fet  up  in  the  chief 
places  of  the  Genoefe  territories.  I could  hardly 
reconcile  perpetuating  monuments  of  this  kind 
with  the  humane  maxim,  Gratia  amplianda , odia 
reftringenda. 

The  whole  learning  of  Genoa  is  confined  to  the 
Jefuits  college.  The  Genoefe,  being  all  naturally 
intended  for  trade,  think  themfelves  difpenfed  from 
any  ftudy  and  fcience,  which  has  not  an  immediate 
reference  to  that  fupreme  objedt. 

Pueri  longis  rationibus  aJJ'em 
Difcant  in  partes  centum  diducere , 

Yeti  have  been  told,  that  natural  hiftory  was  known 
and  cultivated  there,  even  in  the  laft  century,  as  a 
matter  both  of  curiofity  and  commerce : which 
confirms  what  Mr.  Addifon  fays  of  his  having,  in 
the  year  1688,  feen  a oolledtion  of  fhells  at  M. 
Miconi?s  in  Genoa  *,  and  he  fpeaks  of  it  as  the 
rnoff;  complete  colledtion  in  Europe.  Aqd  I niuft 
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not  forget  the  famous  emerald  veffel,  which, 
fuppofing  it  inconteftable,  would  be  the  moft  ca- 
pital piece  of  natural  hiftory  in  the  univerfe. 

According  to  Andrea  Doria’s  original  laws,  the 
government  of  Genoa  was  to  be  in  the  hands  of 
the  ancient  nobility,  exclufively  of  the  new : but 
by  a regulation  between  thofe  two  bodies  in  1576, 
the  partition  wall  was  broken  down,  and  both 
were  made  equally  capable  of  the  higheft  employ- 
ments : being,  however,  ftill  diftinguilhed  into 
Porto  Vecchio  and  Porto  Nuovo , they  not  only 
meet  in  feparate  places,  but  have  diftindt  interefts. 
The  Porto  Vecchio,  where  the  old  nobility 
meet,  is  an  open  place,  along  the  great  ftreet : in 
it  are  always  fome  old  elbow-chairs  of  crimfon  vel- 
vet, on  which  only  the  old  nobility  can  fit : a new 
nobleman,  on  palling  near  this  place,  makes 
a very  low  bow  to  thofe  who  are  met  there,  and 
which  they  are  fure  to  return  very  carelefsly  ; nay, 
they  often  beckon  to  him,  at  which  he  goes  up, 
and  refpedtively  attends  to  what  is  faid  to  him. 
The  new  nobility  have  no  other  meeting-places 
but  the  little  marble  feats,  round  the  Banchi  houfe, 
and  without  any  of  the  formality  and  diftindtions  of 
the  Porto  Vecchio. 

The  nobility,  both  new  and  old,  join  in  ex- 
ploding that  prejudice  which  holds  trade  in- 
compatible with  nobility : they  always  have  con- 
cerned themfelves  in  banking  and  commerce  ; both 
which  at  Genoa,  being  not  only  confiderable,  but 
well  conducted,  are  very  lucrative.  Manufactures 
indeed  have  been  great  fufferers  by  the  laft  revolu- 
tion, but  are  in  a fair  way  of  foon  feeing  themfelves 
on  their  former  footing.  Leghorn  was  the  ftaple 
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of  all  Italy  for  Dutch  and  Spanifh  tobacco,  till, 
by  the  clogs  which  the  emperor’s  farmers  were 
imprudently  for  forcing  on  this  trade,  it  has  taken 
its  flight  to  Genoa,  which,  I Ihould  before  have 
obferved,  has  likewife  been  made  a free  port.  Eng- 
land, in  confequence  of  doing  more  bufinefs  than 
France  with  Genoa,  in  its  oranges  and  lemons,  its 
dried  and  preferved  fruits,  improves  this  connexion 
for  vending  at  Genoa  great  quantities  of  grain  and 
rnanufadtures. 

Both  fexes  at  Genoa  are  in  general  perfonable 
and  handfome,  and  affed:  the  French  drefs  to  the 
titmoft  extent  of  the  fumptuary  laws,  by  which 
men  are  allowed  only  to  wear  black  with  a fhort 
fattin  cloak,  and  their  fedans  coarfely  varnifhed 
with  black.  The  fame  laws  prohibit  women  from 
pearls,  diamonds,  and  laces.  Their  carriage  is 
the  fame  as  that  of  men  ; and  all  their  light,  af- 
ter dark,  is  a forry  lantern  on  one  of  the  poles  of 
the  leading;  chairman.  The  only  perfons  difpenfed 
from  thefe  rigid  laws  are  the  fpofe,  or  fuch  as  are 
promifed  in  marriage  ; and  this  for  fix  weeks  be- 
fore and  after  their  nuptials.  In  this  happy  inter- 
val their  love  of  finery  has  its  full  range  : they  go 
in  gilded  chairs  fplendidly  glafed , with  white  wax 
flambeaux  before  and  behind  and  in  the  richefl 
full  drefles,  glittering  with  jewels  and  laces. 
During  this  tranflent  period,  it  is  the  fame  with 
them  as  with  young  women  who  are  about  taking 
the  veil,  and  who  are  led  to  the  parifh-church  in 
all  the  pomp  and' glitter  which  their  family  can 
furnifh. 

The  disfavourable  and  energetic  portrait  of  the 
Genoefe,  with  which  Dante  concludes  the  thirty- 
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third  canto  of  his  Hell,  is  unqueftionably  owing 
to  the  frequent  wars,  the  rivalry  and  commercial 
jealoufy,  which  have  ever  fubfifted  between  thaf 
people  and  his  countrymen  the  Tufcans  : 

Ahi  Genovefi , uomini  diverfi 
Tfogni  coftume  e pin  d'ogni  magagna , 

Perche  non  fiete  voi  del  mondo  fperji  ? 

Che  col  peggiore  fpirto  di  Romagna 
tTrovai  un  tal  di  voi,  che  per  fid  opr  a , 

In  anima  in  Cocyto  gia  fi  hagna , 

Ed  in  corpo  par  ancor  vivo  difaprd. 

It  is  from  the  fame  national  rancour,  that  Laq~ 
dini,  in  his  commentary  on  that  piece,  roundly 
fays,  Degna  e ben  c olio  cat  a efclamazione , per  molti- 
rifpetti ! i quali , per  non  ufar  invettiva , contra  mi  a 
(onfuetudine , al  prefente  non  pongo , ma  fon'o  noti 
quafi  a tutti.  44  A very  juft  exclamation,  and  per- 
44  fettly  appofite  in  many  refpedfts,  but  which,  from 
44  my  known  averfion  to  inventive  and  obloquy,  I 
44  fhall  not  particularife.” 

A retrofpeft  on  more  remote  times  ftiews  us 
Virgil,  a true  Lombard,  faying,  in  the  fecond 
book  of  his  Georgies, 

AJfuetumque  malo  Ligurem. 

And  the  like  prejudice  fuggefts  to  him  Camilla’s 
reproaches  to  a vapouring  boafter : 

Hand  Ligurum  extremus,  dum  falkre  fata  finebant : 
ane  Ligur , (fays  Camilla  to  him)  frufiraque  animis 
elate  fuperbis , 

Me  quicquam  patrias  tent  aft  i lubricas  antes . 
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But  all,  who  have  aright  way  of  thinking,  know 
what  ftrefs  to  lay  on  thefe  national  criminations. 

We  hired  a felucca  at  Genoa,  which  brought 
vis  back  to  France,  with  our  Toulon  fhipwrights 
and  our  Breton  failors,  who  had  kept  us  company 
from  Leghorn.  The  Genoefe  feamen,  whom  we 
had  an  opportunity  of  knowing  in  thefe  two 
voyages,  that  is,  the  inhabitants  of  the  two  rivieras 
of  Genoa,  were  for  a long  time,  both  from  incli- 
nation and  intereft,  in  the  French  fervice  *,  whereas 
they  now  prefer  that  of  Spain.  They  enter  only 
for  a year,  will  be  well  paid,  are  robuft,  fober, 
very  laborious,  but  faint-hearted  in  danger. 

They  and  the  Provenfals,  for  their  reciprocal 
fecurity,  make  an  exchange  of  their  fifheries. 
Whilft  we  were  on  this  coaft,  it  fwarmed  with 
Proven9als  down  as  far  as  the  feas  of  Sicily,  leaving 
Martigues  and  the  coaft  of  Provence  to  the 
Genoefe. 

Our  return  was  not  without  fome  rifque.  Two 
Englilh  cruifers  lay  off  Villa-Franca  harbour  : our 
mafter,  getting  intelligence  of  this  at  St.  Remo, 
acquainted  us  with  the  difficulty  ; on  which  calling 
a council,  we  determined  to  leave  the  felucca  with 
only  one  fervant  on  board,  and  foot  it  to  Nice  along 
the  coaft.  The  experience  I had  acquired  from 
Porto-Fino  to  Genoa,  qualified  me  for  keeping  up 
our  company’s  fpirits  ; and  accordingly  they  all 
owned  me  their  conductor.  The  appearance  of 
the  fky,  the  country,  and  the  fea,  was  indeed 
perfectly  vernal ; but  we  had  enormous  mountains 
tq  pafs  over,  and  the  defcents  not  lefs  difficult 
and  toilfome  than  the  acclivities.  We  breakfafted 
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at  Bordiguerra,  where  our  bill,  being  a monftrous 
exaction,  was  fettled  by  the  commandant  of  Ven- 
timiglia. We  dined  at  Turbia  with  a Swifs  officer, 
who  commanded  fome  invalids  there.  This  poft 
confifts  of  a difmal  houfe*  ferving  both  for  inn 
and  corps-de-garde  j and  the  remains  of  a tower 
built  by  Casfar  on  mount  Turbia,  to  fecure  the 
pafs  in  his  return  from  Gaul  into  Italy.  It  is  this 
edifice  which  Virgil  alludes  to  in  the  following  verfe 
in  the  fixth  book  of  the  JEneid ; 

Aggeribus  focer  Alpinis  atque  arce  Monad 
Defcendens. 

From  the  top  of  Turbia  you  fee  Monaco  direftly 
under  you,  down  an  amazing  depth  •,  yet  it  Hands 
on  a rock,  at  a great  height  above  the  water’s  edge. 

We  difcovered  at  fea,  off  Ventimiglia,  a large 
tartan  ; as  it  was  paffing  by,  one  of  the  Englifh 
frigates  immediately  got  under  fail,  gave  it  chace, 
and  fired  feveral  fhot ; and  the  tartan  making  a 
running  fight  of  it,  at  length  got  clear.  Our 
view  of  this  engagement  was  like  feeing  the  dra- 
matic battles  from  the  upper  regions  in  the  opera- 
houfe  •,  but  it  gave  us  much  more  pleafure  to  fee 
our  fkipper,  who  had  taken  the  very  inftant  of  the 
frigate’s  putting  to  fea,  pafs  without  moleftation 
by  the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  and  row  away  into 
that  of  Nice. 

The  latter  is  a work  of  the  king  of  Sardinia, 
having  been  made  by  his  orders  under  the  cannon, 
or  rather  the  rubbiffi,  of  Nice  fort,  which  was  to- 
tally demolilhed  by  marfhal  Catinat  in  the  fuc- 
ceffion-war. 

All  I obferved  at  Nice,  was  an  infcription  in 
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white  marble  over  the  door  of  the  clock-tower. 
It  animadverts,  in  very  fine  Latin,  but  in  very  free 
terms,  on  the  alliance  of  the  French  with  the 
Turks  in  their  joint  expedition  again  ft  Nice  under 
Francis  I.  I am  furprifed  that  the  French,  having 
been  matters  of  this  city  for  feveral  years  under  the 
m arfhals'  Catinat,  Maillebois,  and  Belleifle,  fliould 
have  let  fuch  a monument  ftand,  which  was 
daily  before  their  eyes,  in  the  principal  fquare  of 
Nice. 

The  acquaintance,  whofe  memoirs  I have  men- 
tioned in  the  article  of  Placentia,  had  in  bis  paf- 
fage  to  N ice  an  adventure  which  I (hall  here  tran- 
fcribe : it  may  ferve  for  the  hiftory  of  noxious  in- 
fers. “ In  1745,  in  a fine  evening  in  July,  as  I was 
“ walking  alone  towards  La  Lrinitd , in  the  narrow 
“ cultivated  fpace  along  the  Paglion,  I perceived, 
“ a little  up  the  hill,  a lofty  fig-tree  with  a fig 
“ hanging  on  it,  which  had  been  overlooked  by 
“ the  people  who  had  ftripped  the  tree  : it  was  fo 
“ tempting,  that  Handing  a tip-toe  on  my  right 
“ foot,  I plucked  it ; but,  recovering  myfelf  on 
“ my  heel,  I felt  my  inftep  pricked  in  two  places, 
“ as  if  lacerated  by  two  fmall  rutty  files.  The 
“ pain  was  fo  fharp,  that  I own  it  made  me  cry 
“ out  and  away  flew  my  fhoe,  without  my  un- 
“ buckling  it : afterwards  looking  down,  I faw 
“ fcuttling  away  an  infeft,  in  fhape  and  fize  very 
“ much  like  a chaffer,  but  fhorter  and  thicker: 
“ its  coat  was  of  a changeable  green  yellow  ; and 
“ its  head  terminated  in  two  ftrong  antenna,  bend- 
“ ing  inwards  like  thofe  of  the  beetle.  I thought 
“ that  it  had  dropped  from  the  fig-tree  into  the 
**  hollow  made  between  my  foot  and  the  fhoe  by 

“ my 
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■«  my  motion  to  reach  the  fig,  and  that,  feeling 
« itfelf  fqueezed,  it  had  flung  me  in  its  own  de~ 
li  fence  •,  fo  that  I forbore  revenging  myfelf.  The 
“ pain  in  the  mean  time  continued,  and  feeling 
« my  foot  fwell,  I pulled  of  my  flocking  : then 
“ acrofs  the  inflep  were  two  parallel  marks,  about 
“ three  lines  in  length,  and  two  lines  diftant  one 
“ from  the  other.  After  a fruitlefs  endeavour  to' 

“ fqueeze  blood  from  them,  I went  back  towards 
“ the  city;  but  the  pain  had  pervaded  all  the 
“ nerves  of  my  foot,  fo  that  I was  fcarcely  able  to 
te  Hand.  Pulling  off  my  flocking  a fecond  time,- 
I perceived  round  the  two  marks  a black  circle, 

“ which  (it  being  the  only  remedy  at  hand)  I 
<c  bathed  copiouflywith  urine  ; then  making  free 
f<  with  the  firfl  wine-prop  I met,  and  putting  on 
my  flioe  fo  as  not  to  bear  on  the  wound,  I reached 
*c  Nice,  and  went  into  the  firfl  apothecary’s  fhop. 
“ Having  given  him  an  account  of  the  accident  and 
“ the  infedl,  he  told  me  they  called  it  tavan , and 
“ very  ferioufly  checked  me  for  not  having  killed  « 
“ it,  purfuant  to  the  axiom,  the  venom  dies 
“ with  the  beaft.  Pie  applied  a bolfler  of  cam- 
“ phirated  brandy,  advifed  me  to  eat  no  flipper, 
and,  if  I could,  to  fleep,  promifing  to  call  on  me 
“ the  next  morning.  He  came,  and  was  very 
“ much  furprifed  at  my  having  had  fo  very  good 
“ a night,  told  me  that  he  reckoned  he  fhould  have 
“ found  me  feverifh,  and  attributed  the  fair  way  I 
“ was  in  to  the  natural  topic,  which  I had  made 
“ ufe  of  on  the  fpot.  In  the  night  time,  my  in- 
“ flep  was  grown  black,  and  the  pain  flill  very 
“ acute.  Some  camphirated  brandy,  however, 
*6  and  a few  days  reft,  completed  the  cure. 
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“ I refer  to  naturalifts  the  inquiry  into  what 
“ affinity  there  may  be  between  the  tavan  and  the 
“ tarantula,  and  the  effe£ts  of  the  Hinging  of 
“ one,  with  that  of  the  other.” 

Thefe  are  the  obfervations  we  have  collected  con- 
cerning Italy,  and  the  difpofitions , humours,  and 
ways , of  the  Italians,  during  the  year  we  fpent  in 
rubbing  and  filing  our  brain  againjl  theirs*.  They 
conned:  objects  which  we  have  feen,  or  thought 
we  faw  ; fadls  received  from  the  affurance  of  per- 
fons,  moft  of  them  intelligent,  and  in  no  wife 
concerned  to  impofe  on  us ; confequences,  in  the 
juftnefs  of  which  we  may  have  erred,  and  which 
we  pretend  not  to  vindicate.  Truth  was  our  capi- 
tal view,  without  flattering  or  offending  any  coun- 
try or  perfon  whatever,  and  without  extending  our 
praifes  or  our  remarks  to  every  thing  which  might 
have  afforded  matter. 

The  charadter  of  the  Italians  in  general  fhould 
naturally  come  in  here,  as  the  codclufive  corollary 
of  our  obfervations.  The  principal  ftrokes  of  it, 
if  not  exhibited  in  formal  words,  are  virtually  re- 
prefented  in  many  parts  of  thefe  volumes  : as  to 
combining  them,  that  we  leave  to  the  reader’s  fa- 
gacity.  It  is  only  with  a view  of  guarding  the  public 
againfl:  the  judgments  which  ftrangers  are  apt 
to  make,  concerning  every  nation  whatever,  that 
we  fhall  here  fet  down  feveral  decifions,  given  at 
different  times  on  the  Italians,  by  authors  of  the 
middle  age,  and  others  more  modern  •,  but  which 
we  adopt  no  farther  than  as  they  agree  with  our 
obfervations.  That  we  may  not  be  charged  with 


* Mont.  t.  i.  c.  29. 
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any  falfifipation,  we  Ihall  give  them  verbatim  in 
the  terms  of  the  refpe&ive  authors. 

Gregory  of  Tours,  the  father  of  the  Hiftory  of 
France,  fpeakirig  of  the  Italians  being  threatened 
with  ah  invafion  of  the  Lombards  before  the  fall 
of  the  Grecian  empire  in  Italy,  gives  this  cha- 
radter  of  them  : Eft  omnis  populus  infideljs , per - 
juriis  deditus , furtis  obnoxius , in  homicidiis  promp- 
tus , d quibus  nullus  juftititf  frublus  ullateniis  glifcit, 
non  decinia  dantur , non  pauper  alitur , non  tegituf 
ttudtii,  non  peregrinus  hofpltio  excipitur.* 

Ditmar,  an  hiftorian  of  the  eleventh  century, 
quoted  by  Muratori,  exclaims.  Mult  a funt , proh 
dolor  ! in  Romania , atque  in  Longohardia , inftdite* 
Cunblis  hue  advenientibus  exigua  patet  caritas . 
Omne  ibi  venizle  eft , et  hoc  cum  dolt) ; multique  toxi * 
cati  cibo  pereunt.ft 

Innocent  II.  was  for  providing  a young  French 
abbe  with  a bifhoprick  in  Italy:  St.  Bernard,  to  dif- 
fuade  him  from  it,  made  ufe  of  a reafon,  which  for 
this  long  time  has  loft  its  weight:  Infolentia  Longo- 
bardorum , fays  he  to  the  pope,  ft?  inquietude  eoriirn , 
cui  non  eft  not  a ? aut  cui  magis  qudrn  vobis  ? ^uid 
putamus  ejfefaffurumjuvenem , viribus  corporis  ftac- 
tum , et  qiiieti  erenii  ajjuetum , in  populo  liar  bar  6 , 
iumultuofo , procdlofo  ? J 

Whether  riches  and  plenty  had  in  the  following 
age  wrought  a happy  change  in  the  manners  of 
the  Italians,  or  whether  James  de  Vitry  had  con- 
fidered  them  better,  or  with  a more  favourable  eye, 
he  draws  the  following  pidture  of  the  Genoefe  and 
the  Pifans,  whom  he  muft  have  thoroughly 

* Hift.  L.  i.  c.  6.  f Diff.  xxiii.  | Epift.  civ. 
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known,  as  living  along  with  them  in  the  expedi- 
tion of  which  he  has  given  us  the  hiftory  : Homines 
Italici , fays  he*,  et  graviores , et  maturi , et  pru- 
dent es,  et  compojiti , in  cibo  parci , in  potu  fobrii , in 
verbis  ornati  et  prolixi , in  confiliis  circumfpebli , z>z 
republica  procuranda  diligentes  et  Jludiofi , tenaces 
et  fibi  in  pojler uni  provident es,  aliis  fubjici  renuenteSy 
ante  omnia  libertatem  fibi  defendentes , Jara,  et> 
inflituta  Jibi  diciantes  et  firmiter  obfervantes.  V err& 
S anti ee  v aid's funt  neceffarii , non  folum  inpraliandoy 
fed  in  navali  exercitio , z»  mercimoniis  peregrinis  et 
viBualibus  departandis.  Quoniam  in  potu  et  cibo 
modefii  funt , diutius  in  Orientali  regione  vivunt , 
fl/zW  Occidentals  nationes. 

This  picture,  by  a French  hand,  greatly  mol- 
lifies the  irony  on  the  Italians,  which  John  of  Sa- 
lifbury  puts  in  the  mouth  of  the  French  : ALmilia- 
nos  et  Ligures , fays  this  fatirical  writer-}-,  GalU  de - 
rident , dicentes  eos  tefiamenta  conficere , viciniam 
tonvocare , armorum  implorare  pr^efidia,  Ji  finibus 
eorum  tefiudo  immineat  quam  oporteat  oppugn ari : 
a paffage  which  might  have  ferved  Rabelais  for  a 
motto  to  his  Poltronifmus  rerum  Italicarum. 

The  learned  Barclay,  in  his  Icon  Animorum , after 
eftimating  the  pre-eminence  of  Italy  above  other 
European  countries,  and  after  weighing  the  rea- 
fons  and  motives  of  the  general  prepoffeffion  in 
favour  of  that  country,  fpeaks  of  the  Italians  in 
the  following  manner  : Nihil  autem  eft  tarn  arduum 
fedulitati  human <?,  ad  quod  Italici  acuminis  pra- 
jiantia  non  tollatur.  Ab  ultima  etiam  forte  vulgi 
nsnpaucos  quotidie  in  nomen  atque  opes  felix  indujiria 
producit.  Nullum  cur  arum  genus  quod  divitias  pro- 
* C.  66.  f De  Nug.  cur.  L.  i.  c.  4. 
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mitt  at , aut,  Ji  opus  eft,  humilitafis  fipecimen , afper- 
nantur : longi  quoque  laboris  fpeique  patient es,  quo- 
rum alterum  faftus  Hifpania. , altenm  fiubita  atque 
praceps  vis  Gallorum  non  toleret.  Alta,  et  ad  re- 
rump ublic arum  gubernationem  valid#  raentes , ad 
cmnem  fortunam  idonete , frugi  homines , intentions 
adfutura. 

Ratine  fcribere  inter  illos  baud  panel,  non  utique 
loqui  nor  unt.  Linguam  quoque , qud'vulge  u tun  fur, 
quanquam  nihil  eft  aliud  qudm  cum  corrupt d latini- 
tate  barbarorum  mixtura  verborum , quantum  poj - 
fiunt  ah  originis  fua  veftigiis , loquendo , ficribendc- 
que,  avert  unt,  &c. 

Tamen  amanitas  ftudiorum  in  Italia  non  exigua , 
maxims  e#  partes  ad  quas  vivax  nature  lepiditas 
invitat.  Teftis  gentilitii  car  minis  pule  hr  a,  et  ad  vici- 
norum  invidiam  gravis  ubertas , nomina poet  drum, 

tot  amorum  ignibus  ad  fupplicii  celebritatem  fill  is 
ardentia,  facravit.  Nee  enim  inter  elf,  find  an  anti- 
quorum  lingua  locuti  fint  \ cum  fit  ejufdem  virtutis 
impetus , aid  tenerum  et  opulentum  ingenium  in 
popularem,  quique  in  veterem  facundiam , laxat. 
Nam  et  Gr#ci  qu#  inielligeret  populus,  fcribebant ; et 
Romani  Graces  mimos , et  Attica;  eloquenti#  ejftcax 
robw,  ad  fid  vulgi  aures  accomhodav  erunt . 

Jam  quid  de  Italicis  hiftori#  feriptoribus  dicam  ? 
1st  is  quidetn  fine  era  prudent  ia  vibluris , Mis  avtem 
tantum  rJmia  eloquentia  et  parlium  favors  peceanii- 
bus  ? Sed  et  fiapientia  cceleftis , et  human#  pr'uden- 
tia  difciplma^  cateraque  omnia  qua  in  MuJdrum  tu- 
tela  fiunt , nunquam  parum  illius  populi  ingeniis  de- 
buerunt.  Ad  extremum  non  alibi  fanbiiorum  virtu- 
tum  exempla , psjorumve  facinorum,  quam  in  Italicis 
animis  cernas  ; et  quod  quidam  de  Attica  dicebat,  nuU 
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libi  vel  atrocior  cicuta  e§l,  vel  fuavius  apes  exfuSlis 
digefiisque  fioribus  cellas  implent.  See  the  fixth 
chapter  throughout, 

Inftead  of  prefuming  to  commenton  the  different 
parts  of  this  animated  pidture,  I fhall  only  obferve* 
concerning  the  article  of  arts  and  fciences,  that 
Italy  firft  cultivated  feveral  branches  of  ftudy, 
which,  in  many  countries  where  they  have  fuccef- 
fively  come  into  vogue,  are  imagined  to  be  new. 

What  author,  for  inftance,  can  natural  hiflory 
produce,  who  had  laboured  for  it  with  fuch  firm- 
nefs,  extent,  fuccefs,  and  fo  little  profit  to  him- 
felf,  as  the  celebrated  Aldrovandi  ? On  cecono- 
mics  and  agronomy,  with  all  their  appurtenances, 
Italy  had  excellent  works,  both  in  verfe  and  profe, 
fo  early  as  the  fixteenth  century.  Luigi  Alla- 
manni’s  poem  della  Coltivazione.,  of  which  Robert 
Stephens  publifhed  the  firft  edition  in  1546,  is  uni- 
verfally  known.  The  fame  fubjedt,  in  all  its  par- 
ticulars, had  been  difcuffed  by  Peter  Crefcenzi, 
fo  far  back  as  1473  •,  and  about  the  fame  time  the 
Greek  and  Latin  authors  de  Re  Ruftica  were  tranf- 
lated  into  Italian.  The  moil  eminent  fcholars 
and  artifts  did  not  difdain  to  lay  out  their  talents 
on  that  fubjedt.  Palladius  was  tran dated  by  Sanfo- 
vino  : the  learned  Peter  Vidtorius,  or  Vettori, 
publifhed  a treatife  on  the  culture  of  olive-trees 
and  to  Soderini  and  Davanzati  the  Tufcans  are 
obliged  for  excellent  differtations  on  the  bed:  man- 
ner of  cultivating  their  vines  and  fruit-trees..  The 
fame  century  and  the  following  produced  a multi- 
tude of  treatifes  on  mufic,  feveral  good  perfor- 
mances on  tadtics  and  every  particular  of  the  art 
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of  war  (f),  the  firft  principles  of  which  were  laid 
down  by  the  Italians.  As  to  the  higher  fciences, 
how  well  Galileo,  the  academy  del  Cimento , Caffini, 
and  feveral  ingenious  men  whom  the  chief  aca- 
demies in  Europe  are  proud  to  enrol  among  their 
members,  have  deferved  of  them,  is  well  known. 

In  the  entertaining  kinds,  France  owed  tales  to 
Boccacio  and  other  Italians,  whole  talents  in  this 
manner  of  writing  gained  univerfal  applaufe  ; Voi- 
ture’s  letters,  with  many  others,  were  owing  to  thofe 
of  Annibal  Caro,  Aretin,  and  Tolomei : the  bur- 
lefque  kind  had  its  rife  from  the  imitation  of  Bern), 
and  other  famous  writers ; the  ingenious  criticifm 
intitled  Guerre  des  Auteurs , and  Reforme  du  Parnajfe , 
fprung  from  the  fprightly  criticifms  of  Boccalini, 
and  from  Herrico’s  piece  called  delie  Guerre  di  Par- 
nafo^  printed  in  1643.  Laftly,  the  Chef-d'Oeuvre 
d’un  Inconnu  is  but  a flat  imitation  of  the  famous 
Comment 0 di  fer  Agrefto  fopra  la  fiesta  del  Padre 
Ciceo  (g).  If 

(f)  Such  compositions  were  in  no  great  efteem  with  a fa- 
mous Italian : Libri,  fays  he,  with  a warmth  fuitable  to  the 
fubjedt,  che  altro  non  hanno  in  fe  che  parole , non  pojfono  infegnars 
i fatti  ad  altrui ♦ Ga??ipi  fono  fcuole  ; gli  ejferciti  difeepoli , e 
V arm i penne , le  quali  intinte  nel  fatigue  inimico , feriuono  Parte 
Militare  in  la  came . Onde  bifogna  riuolgere  e noiare  fi  fatte 
cofe  in  le  guerre , e non  in  le  earner e , chi  <vuole  imp ar are  d sincere 
et  a glorificarfi  come  buon  Ca-valiero  e gran  Duce . Aretin,  Let- 
ter 342,  L.  viii.  i.  e.  <c  Books,  as  con  Ming  merely  of  words, 
*e  cannot  teach  actions.  Camps  are  the  fchools,  armies  the 
f<  fcholars,  weapons  the  pens,  with  which,  dipped  in  the 
i(  enemy’s  blood,  the  art  of  war  is  to  be  written  on  the  fiedi. 
*■*  It  is  among  thefe,  and  not  in  a itudy,  that  he  who  afpires  to 
**  military  glory,  and  the  reputation  of  a great  commander,  mull 
make  his  remarks  on  Iran  factions  in  war.” 

(gj  M.  d.  Floncel,  royal  cenfor  at  Paris,  has  in  his  library 
all  the  belt  Italian  productions  in  the  feveral  kinds  above  men- 
tioned. to  the  amount  of  better  than  ten  thoufand  volumes* 
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If  we  take  a view  of  the  dramatic  kind, 
what  a multitude  of  tragedies  and  comedies, 
written  with  great  regularity  and  real  beauty,  do 
we  not  meet  with  in  Italy,  before  any  other  nation 
had  fo  much  as  thought  of  trying  its  talents  this 
way ! 

Thus,  on  a conlideration  of  what  arts,  literature, 
and  fcience,  owe  to  the  Italians,  the  advice  of  Pliny 
the  younger  to  his  friend  Maximus,  who  was  going 
governor  of  Achaia,  may  be  extended  to  every 
gentleman  of  the  north  on  his  fetting  out  for  Italy. 
Cogita  te  peregrinumvenijfe  in  earn  regionem  ubi  hu- 
ynanitas  et  -litter#  invent#  funt  ad  homines  qui  jus 
u natura  datum  virtuie , mentis,  amicitia,foedere  de- 
nique  et  religione  tenuerunt.  Reverere  conditores 
Deos , reverere glori am  veterem  et  hanc  ipfam  feneblu- 
ism  qua  in  homine  venerabilis,  in  ur bibus  facra.  Sit 

apud  te  honor  antiquitati,  fit  ingentibus  fadlis,  fit 
fabulis  qnoque.  Habe  ante  oculos  hanc  ejfe  terrain 
qu#  nobis  miferit  jura,  que  leges  non  vibla  acceperit, 
fed  petentibus  dederit.  Recordars  quid  qu#que  civi- 
tas  fuerii,  non  ut  defpicias  quod  ejfe  defisrit.  Quo, 
rnagis  nitendum  eft  ne  rudis  et  incognitas,  quam  ex- 
ploratus,  probatufque,  bumanior , melior , feritior, 
fuijfe  videaris *. 

* Lib.  viii.  Epift.  xilt. 
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EDITOR’S  preface, 

WHILST  I was  printing  the  preceding 
Observations  on  Italy,  &c.  this  Essay 
fell  into  my  hands. 

From  its  fubjedt,  and  the  manner  in  which 
It  is  handled,  I conceived  it  would  be  no  im- 
proper Appendix  to  the  fai$  Obfervations, 
It  contains  feveral  ancient  and  modern  fadts, 
equally  relating  both  to  Italians  and  French, 
and  to  the  Art  of  which  it  gives  the  hiftory. 

If  this  Eflay  does  not  prove  a final  deci- 
fion,  at  leaft  it  may  ferve  for  a voucher  in 
the  controverfy,  which  for  thefe  twelve 
years  has  been  on  foot  between  the  French 
and  the  Italian  muiic,  affigning  fixed  points, 
and  giving  a body  to  a conteft,  which  from 
its  origin  is,  in  moil  mouths  and  pens,  only 
a wrangle  about  words. 
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THE  love  of  fong,  which  nature  has  annexed 
to  the  human  organilation,  was,  according  to  the 
poets,  what  firft  formed  focieties ; 

Syhejlres  homines,  &c. 

The  firft  lifpings  of  melody,  as  diredted  by  phi- 
lofophy,  enthufiafm,  or  the  paffions,  were  the 
firft  vehicle  of  laws,  tenets,  and  foft  emotions  (a). 

To  follow  ancient  mufic  through  its  develop- 
ments and  progreffes,  in  a nation  whofe  heart  and 
organs  were  open  to  every  objedt  of  fenfibility, 
does  not  belong  to  my  fubjedt : befides,  nothing 
can  be  added  to  the  feveral  details  on  this  head 
given  by  M.  Burette.  Let  me  only  be  permitted 
to  defire,  that  fome  capable  perfon,  equally  con- 

( a)  £>uis  ignorat  Mufic  am  tantum  jam  in  illis  antiquit 
temporibus , non  ftudii  mo  do,  <verum  etiam  <venerationis  ha- 
huijfe , ut  iidem  Mufici  ct  Fates  et  Sapient  es  judicarentur  f 
Quintil.  L.  i,  c.  so* 
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verfant  with  Greek  and  the  theory  of  mufic,  would, 
from  the  lights  fcattered  in  the  Memoirs  of  the 
Academy  of  Infcriptions,  in  the  dida&ic  treatifes 
of  Greek  muficians,  and  in  the  learned  Meibo- 
mius’s  commentaries  on  thofe  treatifes,  compofe  a 
connected  hiftory  of  ancient  mufic  : fuch  a work 
would  be  highly  acceptable  to  the  fcholar  and  the 
harmonift,  as  it  may  open  frefh  views  •,  and  though 
it  be,  partly,  no  more  than  picking  from  the  above 
monuments,  yet  it  is  a picking  which  requires  a 
mafterly  hand. 

From  Plutarch’s  Treatife,  and  M.  Burette’s 
comment  on  it,  I fhall  produce  fame  fafts 
which  belong  to  my  fubjedt,  and  are  preparative 
to  it. 

In  the  country  which  the  Greeks  and  their  firft 
colonies  occupied,  each  tribe  being  equally  ena- 
moured with  the  Beautiful,  and  the  harmony  from 
which  it  refults,  ftruck  out  different  ways  in  the 
purfuit  and  attainment  of  it.  Hence  that  difference 
of  dialedts  in  pronouncing  one  common  language, 
which  they  enriched  in  varying  it  •,  hence  that 
variety  in  the  orders,  the  ftandards  of  archi- 
tedtomc  beauty  ; hence  likewife  that  diverfity  of 
modes,  into  which  mufical  melody  was  modelled. 

Whether  this  diverfity  be  attributed  to  the 
climate,  or  the  different  conformation  of  the 
organs  ; whether  it  be  accounted  the  mere  effedt 
of  chance,  or  the  force  of  habit;  it  muff 
difpofe  us  to  fee,  without  aftonifhment,  what; 
is  doing  among  us  and  among  our  neighbours. 
Let  us  therefore  not  be  furprifed,  that  the  fame 
tafte  for  (inging  does  not  unite  nations,  of  an 
extent  far  beyond  the  narrow  limits  of  Greece; 

rations 
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■nations  fpeaking  different  languages  in  a word, 
nations  no  lefs  difcordant  in  their  manner  of 
feeling,  than  in  their  way  of  feeing  and  thinking. 

It  is  natural  that  each  nation  Ihould  impart  to 
its  finging  and  mufic  the  ftamp  of  that  national 
characteriltic,  which  diftinguilkes  its  genius, 
manners,  ufages,  and  cuftoms : it  is  natural, 
from  the  analogy  of  relations  and  conformities 
between  fpeaking  and  finging,  (the  latter  being 
only  pronunciation  more  varied,  and  more  Itrongly 
.articulated)  that,  the  fpeech  of  thefe  nations  being 
different,  their  finging  ihould  likewife  be  different : 
laltly,  it  is  natural,  that  each  nation,  being 
as  jealous  of  its  mufic  as  of  its  language,  Ihould 
have  an  exclufive  efteem  for  it,  preferve  it  with 
like  care,  and  oppofe  any  too  hidden  and  lin- 
king innovations. 

Mufic,  which  for  a long  time  had,  among 
the  Greeks,  been  confined  to  the  worlhip  of  the 
gods,  and  to  education,  no  fooner  began  to  hep 
out  of  the  circle  to  which  the  primitive  artifts 
had  limited  it,  than  a general  outcry  was  railed 
again!!  the  innovators.  Auftere  Sparta  banilhed 
Therpander  for  having  added  two  firings  to  the 
lyre  •,  the  Argians  impofed  penalties  on  thofe 
who  Ihould  prefume  to  go  about  the  like  at- 
tempts ; and,  purfuant  to  the  notion  that  mufic 
had  a direct  influence  on  the  manners  and  the 
government,  moil  of  the  Greek  republics  loudly 
declared  again!!  every  appearance  of  railing  it 
from  that  mafculine  and  vigorous  fimplicity,  to 
which  tradition  attributed  its  ftrongell  impreffions. 

Thefe  meafures  failed  of  their  effedl,  when 

Greece,. 
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Greece,  inebriated  with  its  profperity  ( c),  was 
carried  away  by  a paffion  for  fhows.  Mufxc 
having  got  poffeffion  of  the  theatre,  Poetry,  by 
which  it  had  before  been  ruled,  became  the 
mufician’s  mercenary  Have  : words  were  facrificed 
to  founds  •,  energy,  to  extravagant  modulations 
the  pleafure  of  the  foul,  to  the  aftonilhment  of 
the  ear ; in  Abort,  Mufic,  which  till  then  had 
flowed  like  a gentle  ftrearn  between  fixed  banks, 
gradually  became  a torrent  without  banks,  and 
without  bottom. 

Plato,  who  was  himfelf  a great  mufician,  ftrenu- 
oufly  op*pofed  the  torrent,  but  in  vain  ; and  to  as 
little  effed  was  he  feconded  by  Ariftotle.  The  dif- 
ciples  of  thofe  two  great  mailers,  unable  to  do 
any  more  than  lament  the  depravation  of  the 
mufical  art,  confined  their  endeavours  in  its  be- 
half, to  difquilitions  on  the  caufes  and  the  degrees 
of  this  depravation. 

The  theatre  fided  with  them.  We  owe  to 
Plutarch  the  fragment  of  a comedy  of  Phere- 
crates,  where  Mufic,  all  in  rags,  and  beaten  to 
mummy,  comes  before  the  magiffcrates  with  a com- 
plaint, againft  one  Menalippides,  for  beginning 
to  enervate  it ; againft  Cynefias  the  Athenian, 
who  had  disfigured  it  by  ftrained  prolongations 
of  the  voice,  without  either  expreffion  or  harmo- 
ny ; againft  Phrynicus,  who,  with  his  arbitrary 
ftrains,  paffages,  and  diminutions,  had  made  it 

(b)  Ut  primiim  pcfitis  nugari  Gracia  belli s 

Ccspit,  Sec . Hor.  Ep.  II.  L.  i. 

Si  difeiplina  ci^vitatis  lab  or  emit > ct  fe  in  delicias  dedit , a 
gumentum  eft  luxuries  public# 9 orationis  & cantus  la/cmia*  Senec, 
Ep.  94. 

Luxuriant  animi  rebus  plerumque fecundis. 

quite 
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quite  unnatural ; laftly,  againft  Timotheus,  who 
by  his  mincings  and  hafhings  had  reduced  it 
to  extravagant  quavers.  Philoxenes  had  efcaped 
this  cenfure  ; but  that  of  Ariftophanes  fell  the 
heavier  on  him,  charging  him  with  having  made 
mufic  more  flabby , more  flexile , more  rumpled  than 
a c abb  age- [pr  out,  fuperfeding  melody  with  a fqueak- 
ing,  fit  only  for  low-lived  ears.  “ All  the  other 
“ comic  poets,”  adds  Plutarch,  “ joined  with 
“ the  general  outcry.” 

The  revolution  which  occafioned  it,  dates 
its  tera  from  Greece’s  fine  age  •,  from  that  age, 
when  Eloquence,  Poetry,  and  all  the  polite  arts, 
had  been  brought  to  perfeftion,  by  efforts  and 
innovations,  which  were  juftified  in  the  confe- 
quences,  gradually  leading  artifbs  to  the  exa£fc 
imitation  of  fair  nature,  whilft  the  fantaftic  efforts 
of  the  muficians  threw  them  at  a greater  diftance 
from  it. 

Had  the  general  outcry  caufed  by  the  latter, 
been  the  outcry  of  temporary  jealoufy,  it  would 
not  have  impofed  on  the  fagacious  equity  of 
pofterity ; whereas  Plutarch,  together  with  mod 
of  the  Greek  muficians  who  have  reached  us,  and 
who  were  pofterior  to  the  age  in  queftion,  form 
as  it  were  a perpetual  concert  of  praife  on  ancient 
mufic,  of  threnodies  on  its  depravation,  and 
of  complaints  againft  the  innovators. 

From  whence  it  feems  to  follow,  that  objefts  of 
tafte,  as  mufic,  have  a point,  quod  ultra  citraque  n.e- 
quit  confiftere  rebium  ; that  the  fame  love  of  novel- 
ty, which  leads  to  it,  hinders  one  from  flopping 
at  it,  infenfibly  leading  on  to  deviations ; that 

pofterity 
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pofterity  is  the  only  competent  judge  of  thd 
fuecefs  dr  mifcarriage  of  artifts ; in  a word,  that, 
as  to  arts,  every  age  may  be  compared  to  a 
paffenger  in  a boat,  who  often  imagines  he  is 
going  forward,  when  in  reality  he  is  lofing 
ground. 

By  the  light  of  ancient  fadts,  and  of  maxim's 
refulting  from  them,  we  lhall  illuftrate  forrte 
particulars  relating  to  the  French  and  Italian 
mufic. 

Long  before  the  French  name  made  any  figure 
in  Europe,  the  Gauls,  our  anceftors,  had  a national 
mufic,  which,  like  that  of  the  Greeks,  was 
connected  with  their  religion  and  politics  ; and 
the  more  intimately,  being  performed  exclufively 
by  a clafs  of  that  Angular  order  of  priefts, 
who,  having  wormed  themfelves  into  the  feveral 
branches  of  government,  had  infenfibly  got  into 
their  hands  the  higheft  prerogatives  of  the 
fovereignty.  The  hiftory  of  the  Gaulifh  nation 
throws  no  light  on  the  beginning,  nor  confequent- 
ly  on  the  duration,  of  this  phasnomenon  : all 
we  know  is,  that  the  authority  of  this  body, 
the  whole  force  of  which  lay  in  the  clofe  union 
of  its  members,  was  founded  on  ignorance  and 
fuperflition ; that  is,  on  the  exclufrve  poffeffion* 
it  had  affirmed  of  literature,  the  fciences,  and 
religion  ; on  an  intolerance  with  fword  in  hand  ; 
laftly,  on  their  horrid  facriHces,  as  the  choice 
of  the  human  vidtims  was  eafily  made  to  fall 
on  thofe  who  had  prefumed  to  give  the  order 

* A-vara  et  fceneratoria  Galloriim  philofophia,  Val.  Max. 

Lib.  ii.  c.  6, 

any 
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any  umbrage  or  offence  (k).  The  Bards,  a 
clafs  incorporated  with  the  Druids,  were  the 
poets  and  the  muficians  of  the  nation.  Their 
labours  in  both  kinds,  being  fubordinate  to  the 
intereft,  and  directed  by  the  views  of  the  fra- 
ternity, precluded  all  the  improvements,  to  which 
the  rivalry  of  artifls,  the  defire  of  pleafing, 
the  love  of  novelty,  &c.  give  birth. 

Thefe  poetical  muficians  were  polled  at  the 
head  of  armies,  and  in  the  heat  of  battle  fang 
the  proweffes  of  the  nation’^  demi-gods.  To 
judge  of  their  mufic  from  the  account  which 
the  Romans  have  left  us  of  this  martial  chanting, 
every  circumftarice  in  it  favours  of  barbarifm  : 
fome,  comparing  it  to  the  bellowing  of  enraged 
elephants,  called  it  barritum  :*  the  emperor  Julian 
compares  it  to  the  difmal  cry  of  owls  and  fcreech- 
owls ; wxpoc-whrio-ia.  rixTs  xXxyfx7<;  tuv  tx^v  (3ouvruu 
0 gvi%v : Marcellinus,  to  the  noifeof  an  agitated  fea 
dalhing  again!!  the  rocks. 

The  conqueft  of  the  Gauls  by  the  Romans,'  the 

(k)  ic  The  Druids,”  fays  Dion  CfeyfoftoAi,-  Bifc.  49. 
ruled  in  the  Gauls,  where  the  kings,  am  id  it  all  the  fplen- 
dor  of  regality,  are  in  fad  no  more  than  the  minifters 
‘‘  and  executors  of  the  good  pleafure  of  the  prieits  Zv  dvzv 
roig  ivcrn  zt^octIsiv  bol  SaXsv eorS'ai.  oog~s  r 

fj.h  aAuflkj  sxEivxg  Zi  Bootr^socg  dvr cov  v? rnpirocg 

ZiocKovxg  yfyvEo^jas  rv\g  yvoofArig,  ev  Opovdig  ^pvcrcig  xcc. 9^- 

\ ?/  / V 5 \ - ~ 1 / 

^zvxg,  My  or.uocg  [xsy&Accg  or/^vrocg^  My  TroAvTiucog  vxgm 

This  paiTage  has  been  overlooked  by  Dom  Bouquet,  in 
whofe  collection  it  ihould  have  been  infer  ted ; and  like- 
wife  by  Mr.  Du  Clos,  who  in  his  learned  Memoir  on  the 
Druids  lays  down,  as  the  leading  fad,  an  ariiiocracy  ex- 
dufxve  of  all  monarchy. 

In  Antioch.  Lib.  ii. 


Vol.  ID 
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downfall  of  Druidifm,  which  followed  it,  the 
forced  trade  of  the  Gauls  with  their  new  m afters, 
had  but  little  affected  their  mufic,  at  leaft  that  of 
the  northern  Gauls ; for,  near  four  hundred  years 
after  that  conqueft,  the  emperor  Julian,  bantering 
with  a friend  of  his  on  a compofition  which  he 
was  fending  to  him  from  the  fartheft  part  of  Gaul, 
faid,  comparing  it  to  rhofe  of  the  mufical  poets  of 
this  country,  Tmvtx.  cot  r aXAiJH)  BdpSoipoi  M a<rstf 

'irpe&vrotttyi. 

Two  of  Theodoric’s  letters,*  written  by  Caf- 
fiodorus,  among  whofe  works  they  are  to  be 
read,  inform  us,  that  the  Gaulilh  mufic  con- 
tinued ftiil  the  fame  at  the  time  of  the  con- 
queft of  the  Gauls  by  Clovis.  This  prince,  in- 
tending- to  retain  muficians  in  his  palace,  qui 
poteflatis  fu<e  gloriam  obleElarent , had  defired 
Theodoric,  magno  opere,  magnis  precibus,  to  fend 
him  one  of  the  lingers  belonging  to  his  chamber- 
band.  In  the  firft  of  the  above-cited  letters, 
Theodoric  orders  one  of  his  belt  performers  to 
be  feledled,  qui  cum  dulci  fono  gsntilium  corda 
(Lomet ; and,  in  the  fecond,  he  acquaints  Clovis 
with  the  artift’s  being  fet  out. 

The  gravity  of  the  Chriftian  religionf,  for  a 
long  time  allowed,  in  public  worfhip,  only  a 
pfalmody  which  differed  but  little  from  common 
fpeech  (m).  After  the  converfion  of  Conftantine 

to 

* Epift.  40.  et  41.  Lib.  ii.  f Bona  de  Divin.  Pialmod. 

(m ) The  fmging  of  hymns,  however,  we  meet  with  in 
the  earlieft  antiquity  of  the  church.  St.  Paul  recommend* 
It  to  the  Chriftians.  Pliny  certifies  it  to  have  been  the 
c»ftcm  of  the  primitive  Chriftians.  Clement  of  Alexandria 
has  preferred  one  of  the  raoft  ancient  teftimonies.  The 

TherapeuteS- 
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to  chriftianity,  St.  Athanafius  had  excluded 
from  the  church  of  Alexandria  the  chanting  which 
was  getting'footing  there.  St.  Ambrofe  afterwards 
countenanced  it  in  the  church  of  Milan,  fan&i- 
fying,  among  the  profane  tunes  of  paganifm, 
fuch  as  had  folemn  graces  comporting  with  the 
dignity  of  divine  v/orfhip. 

This  regulation,  being  juftified  by  the  tears 
which  the  ambrofial  mode  of  finging  drew  from 
St.  Auguftine*,  foon  fpread  throughout  the  church. 
St.  Gregory  devoted  part  of  the  cares  of  his 
pontificate  in  introducing  into  the  Roman  church 
the  finging  known  by  the  name  of  the  Grego- 
rian chant. 

The  Gallican  church,  authorifed  fay  general 
example,  gradually  adapted  to  public  worlhip 
many  of  its  ancient  national  tunes,  which  tra- 
dition had  preferved.  In  the  latter  times  of 
the  Roman  empire,  the  entertaining  arts,  with 
which  mufic  may  unquestionably  be  claffed, 

Therapeutes,  who  by  many  learned  men  are  placed  among 
the  firft  Chriftians,  paffed  the  nights  of  folemnities  in  iing- 
ing,  in  two  choirs,  (one  of  men,-  the  other  of  women) 
hymns  of  different  meafuresy  and  different  tunes,  partly 
alternately  moving  the  arms,  the  hands,  and  all  the  body, 
advancing,  flopping,  turning  from  the  right  to  the  left, 
and  from  the  left  to  the  right ; the  mixture  of  the  men’s 
Voice  with  the  fhriil  voice  of  the  women,  producing  a 
fymphony,  by  the  meafure  of  which  that  of  the  choirs 
was  regulated.  This  was  likewife  the  practice  of  Paganf 
Greece,  in  finging  odes  intermixed  with  epodes,  ftrophes, 
and  anti-ilrophes.  See  Philo  in  the  Treatife  on  a Contem- 
plative Life y publifhed  by  P.  Monfaucoa. 

* Aug.  ConfeiT.  Lib.  x. 

B b 2 being 
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being  driven  out  of  Europe  by  the  incurfions 
of  the  Barbarians,  now  exifted  only  in  remem- 
brance, tradition,  and  a rote  that  could  furnifh 
nothing  new  to  the  performances  which  this  revo- 
lution in  the  difcipline  of  the  church  required. 

Rome  was  the  beft  provided  ; for  St.  Gregory, 
collecting  the  remains  of  tafte  which  Rome  ftiU 
retained  under  its  ruins,  and  borrowing  from  the 
Greek,  and  the  principal  Latin  churches,  the  airs 
which  he  thought  moft  fuitable  to  the  office  of  the 
church,  compofed  and  pricked  down,  with  his 
own  hand,  the  antiphonary  which  on  that  account 
he  called  Antiphonarium  centonem , and  by  which 
the  finging  of  the  Roman  church  is  to  this  day 
regulated. 

This  antiphonary  contained  only  the  fubftanc® 
of  the  finging,  and  that  indicated  rather  for  recol- 
lecting than  learning  it.  In  order  to  fettle  and 
perpetuate  this  modulation,  St.  Gregory  founded 
afehoolof  fingers,  as  a nurfery  for  this  part  of  the 
eccleliaftical  office,  and  of  which  he  himfelf  was 
the  firft  m after. 

What  St.  Gregory  did  for  Rome,  Claudian  Ma- 
mert,  brother  to  the  biffiop  of  Vienne,  who  in- 
ftituted  the  Rogation  days,  had  already  done  for 
part  of  the  Gauis,  at  ieaft,  according  to  the  epi- 
taph confecrated  to  his  memory  by  Sidonius 
Apollinaris. 

PSALMORUM  Hie  MODULATOR  ET  PHONASCUS 
ANTE  ALTARE,  GRATULANTE  FRATRE, 
INSTRUCTAS  DOCUIT  SONARE  CLASSES. 

Hiftory  gives  us  no  infight  into  the  Rate  of  the 
Gallican  finging  till  the  eight  or  ninth  centuries. 

Abbe 
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Abbe  Lebeuf  conceives,  that  in  that  early  epocha 
it  had  borrowed  certain  modulations  from  the 
Roman  Tinging,  which  likewife  had  borrowed  from 
the  Gallican.  But  fome  it  had  of  its  own  growth, 
abfolutely  peculiar  to  itfelf,  and  of  which  not 
a few  are  tranfmitted  down  to  our  times  : fuch  are 
the  melodies , triomphes , tropes , or  laudes , ft  ill  fung 
in  fome  French  cathedrals,  before  the  epiftle,  on 
the  great  feftivals.  In  fome  places  they  are  called 
laudes  epifcopi , and  fung  by  regular  canons,  who, 
we  may  be  fure,  formerly  Ihone  in  this  part  of  the 
finging  : their  gratuities  for  this  performance  are 
paid  by  the  bifhop. 

It  would  be  quite  needlefs  to  inform  the  reader, 
that  the  premifles  relate  only  to  plain  church 
finging.*  Mufic  in  parts,  if  the  Romans  and 
Greeks  were  at  all  acquainted  with  it,  had  been 
buried  with  the  fine  arts  under  the  ruins  of  the 
empire.  Its  birth  or  revival,  call  it  which  you 
pleafe,  is  of  a much  later  date  than  the  time 
we  are  fpeaking  of.  So  early  as  the  ninth- 
century,  the  Roman  fingers,  according  to  abbe 
Lebeuf,  had  taught  the  Gaulifh  fingers.  The 
multiplication  of  the  concords,  their  feveral 
combinations,  the  organisations  in  duplo , in  triple » 
in  quadruple) , the  faux -hour don , the  dechant , and 
the  counter-point , at  length,  after  four  centuries 
of  trials,  feelings,  and  endeavours,  produced  our 
p refen t mufic.  By  means  of  the  diatonic  fcale, 
invented  in  the  twelfth  century  by  an  Italian  monk, 
it  became  a particular  language,  independent  of 
^li  national  idioms,  and  in  which  harmonifts  could 

# See  Fere  Kircher’s  Mufurgla . 
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fix  their  ideas,  revife  them,  communicate  them  tq 
others,  and  tranfmit  them  to  pofterity. 

A learned  Roman  prelate  has  proved,  that  the 
arts  depending  on  defign  are  indebted  to  the  Chrif- 
tian  religion  for  the  prefervation  of  their  manual 
pra&ice,  and  their  revival  in  Europe  ( n)  ; and  if 
we  apply  the  fame  kind  of  proofs  to  mufic,  it 
would  be  {till  more  eafy  to  demonftrate  that  it  owes 
all  it  is  to  that  fame  religion. 

On  a retrofpeft  to  the  Rate  of  it  in  Europe, 
before  the  ninth  century,  we  find  it  eftabliftiedin  the 
Roman  and  Gallican  church,  but  with  all  the  dif- 
ferent modulations  naturally  arifing  from  the  dif- 
ferent genius  of  the  two  nations,  the  difference  of 
language  and  organs,  the  ancient  Roman  urbanity, 
and  the  prejudice  of  a nation,  which,  after  the 
moil  vigorous  refiftance  againft  the  Roman  yoke, 
defended  its  mufic  as  it  had  defended  its  liberty. 

The'  Merovingian  kings,  not  having  Clo  vis’s 
tafte  for  mufic,  were  obliged,  even  for  their  cham- 
ber, to  make  ufe  of  church-finging  perform  ed  by 
priefts  and  clerks.  Gregory  of  Tours*  relates,  that 
being,  in  585,  at  king  Gontran’s  court,  that 
prince  defired,  at  dinner,  that  the  Gradual  might 
be  repeated  by  the  deacon  who  had  fung  it  at  the 
mafs  in  the  morning ; and  that,  being  much  de- 
lighted with  it,  he  immediately  caufed  the  fame 
pfalm  to  be  fung  out,  in  a full  chorus,  by  all  the 
priefts  and  clergy  who  had  attended  their  bilhop 
to  court. 

(n ) Monlignor  Francis  Carrara*  in  his  fpeech  at  the  Capitol, 
on  the  1 8th  of  September,  1758,  on  die  diftribution  of  the 
prizes  given  for  the  three  arts,  by  the  academy  of  St.  Luke. 
See  the  Qbfer*uations , in  the  article  of  Rome. 

* Greg.  Tur.  Lib.,  viii.  N.  3. 
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Under  thefe  kings  of  the  firft  race,  the  popes 
had  only  a very  remote  influence,  even  in  the 
church-affairs  of  the  French  nation;  till  mutual 
fervices  connecting  the  firft Carlovingian  kings  with 
the  court  of  Rome,  the  popes  took  advantage  of 
thefe  connexions  to  extend  to  ecclefiaftical  con- 
cerns, that  immediate  influence  which  had  been 
lately  given  to  them  in  one  of  the  moft  important 
ftate  affairs.  They  endeavoured  to  introduce  the 
Gregorian  finging,  inftead  of  the  old  Gallican 
moods,  and  in  this  were  effectually  feconded  by 
Pepin  and  Charlemagne,  who,  having  been  feveral 
times  at  Rome,  were  become  prepoffefled  in  fa- 
vour of  the  Roman  finging. 

Towards  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century,* 
Pepin  had  already  fetit  to  Rome  fome  monks  to  be 
inftruCted  in  the  Gregorian  chant,  in  St.  Gregory’s 
fchool,  under  the  infpeCtion  of  pope  Paul  I.  44  In 
44  787-f,  on  the  celebration  of  Eafter  at  Rome 
44  before  Charlemagne,  the  fingers  of  his  chapel 
44  were  for  finging  in  the  choir  with  the  fingers 
44  of  the  pope’s  chapel ; et  ecce  orta  efi  con - 
44  tentio  l the  French  affirmed  they  fang  the  beft 
44  and  moft  correCtly ; the  Romans,  on  the  other 
44  hand,  claimed  the  whole  advantage  to  be  on 
“ their  fide,  and  charged  the  French  with  being 
44  utterly  ignorant  of  the  way  of  hitting  a note, 
44  befides  their  rude  enunciation.  The  difpute 
44  being  laid  before  the  emperor,  and  the  French 
44  making  themfelves  fure  of  his  protection,  grew 
44  more  vehement  in  afferting  their  fuperiority. 

# Epift.  Pauli  ad  Pepin. 

f Monacii.  Engolifm.  inD.  Bouquet’s  Cv.li*  T.  v*.  p. 
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The  Romans,  proud  of  their  profound  know* 
“ ledge  and  their  regular  ftudies  in  this  kind, 
“called  the  French,  clowns,  dunces,  afles  (o). 
“ The  monarch,  having  decided  the  conteft  in 
‘‘favour  of  the  Romans,  defired  of  the  pope 
“ twelve  chorifters  of  his  chapel,  whom  he  diftri- 
“ buted  in  France  to  teach  the  Roman  note,  or 
“ the  Gregorian  chant.” 

Whether  it  was  malignity,  or  the  want  of  {kill 
in  them,  or  obftinacy  in  the  French,  thefe  inftruc- 
tions,  far  from  anfwering  the  end  defired,  fpread 
in  feveral  parts  of  France  a mode  of  hinging,  fo 
ridiculoufiy  mottleyed,  as  to  be  neither  Roman  nor 
Gallican.  On  Charlemagne’s  complaints,  Adrian  II. 
recalled  thofe  chorifters,  punifhed  their  miibeha- 
viour  with  imprifonment,  and  prevailed  on  the 
emperor  to  leave  two  of  his  fingers  at  Rome, 
whole  inftruclion  he  himfelf  would  take  care  of. 
When  they  were  become  mailers  of  the  Roman 
mood,  he  fent  them  back  to  Charlemagne,  who 
kept  one  for  his  chapel,  and  lent  the  other  to  his 
fon  Drogon,  bifhop  of  Metz. 

The  inftrudlions  of  thefe  two  men*,  backed  by  the 
emperor’s  repeated  orders,  at  length  eftablifhed 
the  Roman  chant  in  France : the  French,  whofe 

( o)  Dicebant  Galll  fe  melius  cant  are  et  pulchrius  quam  Romani  : 
Dicebant  fe  Romani  cantilenas  ecclefice  proferre, fecut  docii  fuerant 

S.  Gregorio  papa  ; Gallos  corr  upt e cantare%  et  cantilenam  fanam 
defiruendo  dilacerare . Qua:  conteniio  ante  D.  regem  Garolum 
p erven  it.  Galli , propter  fecuritatem  regis  Caroli , valde  e x pro- 
le rah  ant  cantorihus  Romanis  : Romani  vero,  propter  autoritatem 
m agues  dodi.rinat,  eos  ftultos , ruflicos , et  indodlos , velut  brut  a 
animalia , affirm  ab  an  et  doclrinam  fuam pr  refer  eb  ant  ruflicitati 
eorum. 

f Monach.  Engolif.  fuprd* 
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name  has  ftnce  been  given  to  this  note,*  expreffed 
it  tolerably  well,  efpecially  at  Metz,  except  the 
ditfjis,  the  B flat,  and  the  cadences,  which  the 
ftiifnefs  of  their  organs  (p ) turned  into  a kind  of 
braying. 

This  ingenuous  confeffion  of  a French  writer, 
to  the  difadvantage  of  his  nation,  John,  deacon 
of  the  church  of  Rome,  aggravates  in  unfeemly 
terms  in  his  Life  of  St.  Gregory  :-{*  “ Thefe  fep- 
<c  tentrional  throats,”  fays  he,  “ can  exprefs  only 
<c  the  explofions  of  thunder,  and  the  roar  of 
“ ftorms  : when  their  rigor  aims  to  bring  itfelf  to 
“ any  agreeable  modulation,  inftead  of  the  ca- 
“ dences,  the  trills,  and  diminutions,  required  in 
“ fuch  a modulation,  you  hear  the  rumble  of 
“ heavy  carts  jolting  down  a rugged  flope  *,  and 
“ thus,  inftead  of  pleafing,  they  deafen  the 
“ ear (yj.”  National  prejudice  furnifhed  the  co- 
lourings of  this  pifture.  John  was  for  revenging 
his  nation  of  the  reproaches  call  on  it  by  the 
French,  that  they  had  fpoiled  flinging  by  loading 

* CapituL  Carol.  M.  pajfm . 

(p)  Omnes  cantor es  dldicerunt  not  am  Romanam  quam  vocant 
Francifcam , except 0 quod  tremulas  vel  tinnulas , Jive  collijibiles  vel 
fecabiles  voces  in  cantu  non  poierant  perfeSfe  exprhnere  Franciy 
naturali  voce  barbarica , frangentes  voces  in  gutture,  potiiis  quanz 
epcprimentes . 

f Lib.  ii.  c.  7. 

(q)  Focum  fuarum  tonitruis  altifone  perfirepentes , fufceptre  mo- 
dulationis  dulcedinem  proprie  non  refultant,  quia  bibuli  guituris 
barbara  grojjitas , dnm  inflectionibus  et  repercujjionihus  mitem  niii- 
tur  reddere  cantilenam}  naturali  quodam  fragore , quaji  plaujlra 
per  gradus  confuse  fonantia , rigid  as  voces  j act  at ; ficque  audien- 
tium  anunos  quos  wither  $ ckbuerat,  exafperando  magis  ac  objire- 
pendo  conturbaU  ^ 

it 
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it  with  primneffes  and  puerilities  (r ) ; and  his  re- 
crimination he  concludes  with  this  refle&ion,  fUcr- 
gefted  by  the  like  odious  principle : H<ec  retulerfm 
tie  indificujfiam  Gallorum  levitatem  videar  frater- 
pnfifife. 

Amidffc  thefe  endeavours  for  introducing  the 
Gregorian  chant  into  France,  Charlemagne  had 
greatly  at  heart  the  retaining  fome  pieces  of  the 
Gallic  finging,  which  tradition  had  preferved  in 
old  military  fongs  : he  was  even  a compofer  in 
this  kind ; and  certainly  no  man  in  his  whole 
kingdom  more  capable,  if,  as  abbe  Lebeuf  affirms, 
though  without  quoting  any  authority,  both  the 
mufic  and  the  words  of  Vent  Creator  are  his. 

Italy,  in  thofe  early  times,  had  joculatores , or 
poetical  muficians,  fince  known  in  France  by  the 
names  of  Trouveres,  Minifir  els,  &c.  Father  Lc 
Bran,  and  M.  Du  Clos  (in  his  Memoir  on  the 
Scenic  Games)  have  collected  feveral  articles  of 
the  capitularies  and  canons  of  councils  held  in 
France  in  the  ninth  century,  againfb  priefts,  ab- 
bots, and  clerks,  countenancing  by  their  prefence 
the  buffooneries  (joca  obficena , verba  turpia ) of  the 
jongleurs  (joculatores)  or  who  even  bore  a part  in 
diem.  Supposing  thefe  laws  to  have  been  general, 
it  would  follow,  that  the  fliows  pointed  at  prevailed 
not  only  in  France,  but  even  in  Germany,  as  well 
as  Italy. 

Charlemagne*,  coming  down  the  Alps  into 
Lombardy,  in  774,  was  met  by  a Lombard  ppet, 

(r)  Gallorum  pro  each  as  canium  a nofir  atihus  quibufdam  N antis 
argument ab at ur  ejfe  corruptum . 

# Apud  Murat.  Rer,  ital.  T«  i.  P.  2.  Lib.  v.  c.  10. 
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who  fang  to  him  a copy  of  verfes  which  he  had 
eompofed  in  his  praife  (s). 

The  troubles  during  and  fubfequent  to  the  reign 
<?f  Lewis  the  Debonnaire,  the  wars  in  which  both 
the  empire  and  the  French  fceptre  were  wrefted  from 
the  houfe  of  Charlemagne,  deprived  the  Mufes  of 
the  neceffary  leifure  and  quiet  for  carrying  on 
their  labours  with  any  fuccefs.  Befides  the  general 
evils  in  which  France  and  Italy  became  involved, 
the  former  buffered  extremely  from  the  inroads  and 
depredations  of  the  Normans.  Thefe  calamitous 
times  caufed,  in  the  hiftory  of  the  mufic  of  the 
two  nations,  a void  of  between  two  and  three 
centuries,  in  which  nothing  relating  to  mufic 
lhews  itfelf,  but  a few  endeavours  of  the  clergy 
and  monks  for  preferring  the  old  church-mufic 
from  thofe  adulterations,  which  an  ignorant  love 
of  novelty  was  introducing. 

This  void  throws  us  back  to  the  twelfth  century: 
the  cities  of  Italy,  availing  themfelves  of  the 
anarchy  in  which  the  public  misfortunes  had  left 
the  Italians  and  French,  fet  up  the  ftandard  of  lb 
berty,  and  eredting  themfelves  into  independent 
ftates,  rofe  by  agriculture,  arts,  tr^de,  a numer- 
pus  population,  and  all  the  advantages  of  which 
liberty,  djredted  by  good  laws,  is  productive,  to  a 
yery  fiouriihing  degree  of  profperity. 

The  fine  arts  caught  the  ardour  of  thefe  revolu- 
tions. About  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, Guy  Aretin  having  opened  a way  for  carry- 
ing mufic  to  perfection,  the  Italians  came  into  it 

( s)  Ad  Carolum  <venit  joculator  Lomhardus , et  cantiunculam  a ft 
comp  oft  am  da  eodem,  ora  rotunds  in  covfpedlu  fuorum  cant  aw  it* 

i* 
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in  crowds,  whilft  the  French  declared  for  the  an- 
cient method. 

Abbe  Lebeuf,  * on  the  contrary,  thinks  that 
it  does  not  appear  in  hiftory,  that  Aretin’s  method 
met  with  any  oppofition,  and  that  the  worth  of 
it  was  not  perceived : but  Du  Cange,  in  the  word 
Nota,  quotes  a paflage  of  Letald,  whom  he  makes 
cotemporary  with  Guy  Aretin,  ( qui  eodem  faculo 
vlxit).  In  this  paflage,  which  is  taken  from  the 
Life  of  St.  Julian,  bilhop  of  Mans,  Letald,  the 
author  of  his  Life,  mentions  the  office  of  that  fame 
faint,  the  words  and  mufic  of  which  he  had  com- 
pofed,  and  concerning  which  he  gives  to  under- 
ftand,  that  he  has  preferred  the  ancient  method 
to  the  new,  the  firft  effays  of  which  were  but  little 
agreeable  to  French  ears  ( barbaram  et  inexper- 
tam ).  “ For  my  part,”  adds  the  French  monk, 

“ thefe  novelties  are  my  averfion,  their  only  merit 
•4  being  a deviation  from  our  ancient  mailers  ( t ).“ 

Inftead  of  taking  on  me  to  fettle  thefe  clafhings 
of  authorities,  I fhall  only  mention  the  perplexity 
in  which  their  oppofition  leaves  me. 

This  perplexity  would  be  removed,  were  thepaf- 
fage,  in  which  John  of  Saliibury  complains  of  the 
new  mufic  being  introduced  into  the  churches,  ap- 
plicable to  the  churches  of  England  and  France  : 
that  new  mufic,  according  to  his  defcription  of  it, 
differs  but  little 'from  the  moil  laboured  mufic  of 

* Tr.  du  Ch.  Greg,  p,  4. 

( i)  Neque  omnino  alienari  volttimus  a Jimiiitudine  *veter is  ritus, 
m barbaram  et  inexpert  am , uti  perhihetur,  melodiam  finger emm ; 
pen  enim  mihi  placet  quorundam  muficorum  novitas , qui  tantd 
difiimilit  udim  utuntur 7 ui  pet  eves  fequi  o?nnino  dedignen(ur 
mtoref. 
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fhe  prefent  times  ; which  looks  as  if  he  had  in  his 
eye  the  country  where  this  mufic  had  but  recently 
made  its  appearance  ; that  is,  Italy  (u). 

On  this  paffage  of  John  of  Salifbury,  the  abbe 
grounds  two  affertions*.  1.  That  this  finging, 
very  different  from  the  Gregorian  chant,  and 
adapted  for  private  ufe,  or  profane  affemblies,  is 
not  admitted  into  the  church : 2.  That  its  ad- 
miflion  is  very  late. 

The  former  little  agrees  with  the  Englifh  wri- 
ter’s complaints  of  that  finging  being  introduced 
in  confpeffium  Domini,  in  ipfts  penctralibus  fanUuariL 
The  fecond,  for  which  one  may  rely  on  the  abbe 
Lebeuf’s  particular  knowledge  in  the  rites  and  the 
rubricks  of  the  churches  of  France,  is  a direct  proof, 
that  John  of  Salifbury  in  this  paffage  meant  only 
Italy,  whither  he  had  travelled. 

From  the  churches  it  fpread  among  the  people, 
and  foon  became  the  foul  and  band  of  thofe 
fchools  and  focieties  of  the  mirthful  fcience,  to  which 
both  die  Italians  and  the  French  equally  owe  their 
language,  their  poetry,  and  their  mufic. 

(u)  Ipftim  cultum  religionis  inceftat  quod  ante  confpedtum  Do- 
mini, in  ipjis  penetralibus  fan  dinar  ii  ^ <vocis  lafcinjicntis  luxa , 
quad  am  ojientatione  fuiy  midiebribus  notisy  not  arum  articulorum - 
que  c re  fur  is  y ftupentes  animulas  emollire  niuntur9  cum  precinen - 
tium  et  fuccinentiumy  canentium  et  defenentium , inter cinentium , 
et  occinentium  pr remolds  modulaiiones  audieris , fyrenum  canius 
aiidire  credas ....  Ea  fe  quidem  ef  afcendendi  defcendendique  fa - 
cihtas , ea  fediio  «vsl geminatio  notularum ? et  replicatio  articulorum , 
fngulor unique  confolidatio  : fc  acuta  cvel  acutiffima , grauibus  <vel 
fubgrauibus  temper antury  ut  auribus  fui  judicii  fubtrahatur  auto - 
ritas.  Cum  hcec  it  a modum  excejferint  lumborum  prurtginem* 
quam  denjotionem  mentis  poterunt  citius  excitare . Policrat- 
lib.  i.  c.  6. 

* Ch.  Greg.  p.  72, 
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Provence  was  the  nurfery  of  thefe  fchools  for 
both  nations : the  pure  air  of  this  charming  coun- 
try ; the  fire  of  the  men,  and  the  foft  livelinefs  of 
its  females  ; the  neighbourhood  of  the  many  polite 
courts  in  South  France  ; an  hereditary  tafte  for  arts, 
in  a houfe  which  for  a long  time  held  the  fove- 
reignty  of  Provence  ; the  refidence  of  the  popes  at 
Avignon  ; the  love  of  pleafure,  which  affluence 
had  fomented  amo.ig  the  Italians  ; the  munificent 
rewards  which  they  bellowed  on  the  inllruments  of 
their  pleafures,  concurred  to  promote  a fcience, 
in  which  modern  Italy,  and  afterwards  France, 
rivalled  ancient  Greece,  The  following  ages  were 
fo  far  convinced  of  the  obligation  they  were  under 
to  Provence,  as  to  imagine  that  Charlemagne,  in 
the  divifion  of  his  dominions,  had  given  up  the 
intire  property  of  it  to  the  poets,  jefters,  minftrels, 
and  other  members  of  the  mirthful  fcience. 

The  learned  Muratori,  in  his  twenty-ninth  dif- 
fertation  on  the  Antiquities  of  Italy  in  the  middle 
age,  makes  mention,  from  cotempOrary  monu- 
ments, of  the  ■plenary  courts  very  frequently  held 
by  the  princes  and  Hates  of  Italy,  and  at  which 
there  never  failed  to  be  companies  of  minftrels, 
mimes,  jefters,  buffoons,  mountebanks,  &c. 
Under  the  generical  name  of  Court-men  ( Uomini 
di  corte ) thefe  people,  joining  their  talents,  im- 
proved the  merriments  of  the  jocund  feafons,  which 
fometimes  lafted  a whole  month.  During  all  this 
time,  they  were  handfomely  boarded,  and,  agree- 
bly  to  a cuftom  of  which  fome  adumbrations  are 
to  be  met  with  in  Ariftophanes*,  Martial,  and  St. 

* Anfioph.  Corned,  of  the  Clouds. 

Atiguftine, 
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Auguftine*,  each  on  his  difmiffion  had  a fuit  of' 
eloaths  given  to  him  •,  and  it  was  nothing  uncom- 
mon for  the  top  performers  of  each  kind  to  be  pre- 
fented  with  chains  of  filver,  and  even  of  gold, 
horfes  with  rich  caparifons,  &c.-f  At  the  wedding 
of  Antony  De  la  Scala,  a lift  was  taken  of  above 
two  hundred  of  theie  virtuofos,  qui  finguli  perce- 
perunt  indumenta  valor  is  ad  minas  decern  ducatorum 
pro  quoque .£  That  of  Galeazzo  Vifconti  drew  toge- 
ther fuch  a number,  that  the  gratuities  amounted 
to plufquam  feptem  millia pannorum  bonorum%.  Laftly, 
above  fifteen  hundred  were  prefent  at  a plenarj 
court  held  by  the  Malateftas  at  Rimini. 

Thefe  largeffes  encouraged,  fupported,  and 
perpetuated  the  pleafureable  arts,  which  thus  am- 
ply partook  of  the  riches  with  which  Italy  at  that 
time  abounded.  They  had  not  fuch  -a  good  time 
of  it  in  other  countries,  where  ceconomy  feconded 
the  anathemas  which  the  church  ufed  frequently 
to  fulminate  againft  thofe  profane  amufements. 
The  emperor  Henry  II.  on  his  marriage  with 
Agnes  de  Poitiers,  fent  away,  without  the  leaft 
entertainment  or  reward,  an  infinite  multitude  of 
virtuofos,  whom  the  confident  expedtation  of  an- 
other kind  of  treatment  had  drawn  to  that  folem- 
nity  (x).  The  princes  and  nobility,  in  order  to 
rid  themfelves  of  fuch  expence,  and  at  the  fame 

# Auguft.  in  Johan.  Tr.  ioo.  c.  2, 
f PulciHiil,  Vicentina. 

J Gaill.  Ventura  Chron* 

^ Chron.  di  Cefena. 

(x)  Infinitam  muliitudinem  Ilijirionum  Id  Joculatorum  fine  dim 
& winner  ib  us  'vacuaen  ct  meer intern  dimifit . Chron.  V irzi- 
feirg. 
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time  to  be  revenged  of  thofe  Eliminations  which 
curtailed  their  diverfions,  would  fometimes  let 
loofe  the  virtuofos  on  the  clergy,  empowering  them 
to  levy  contributions  for  their  reward  •,  a licence 
which,  in  a council  held  at  Ravenna,*  in  1286,  was 
condemned  as  importunita  abujiva. 

At  this  very  epocha  the  Italians  had  regular 
plays,  whilft  the  French  knew  nothing  beyond 
farces,  half  burlefque  and  half  religious,  filch  as 
the  Simple  Mother , the  Afs , with  exhibitions  of  the 
Paffion,  and  the  Myfteries,  and  this  only  in  holiday 
times,  fottifhly  imagining,  that  thus  ading  the 
Saints,  the  Bleffed  Virgin,  and  God  himfelf,  were 
ads  of  exalted  devotion  : whereas,  in  Italy,  the 
Corti  bandite , or  feftive  companies,  who  reforted 
to  thefe  feftivals,  of  which  public  notice  was 
given  fome  time  before  the  celebration,  compofed 
among  themfelves  plays  ftridly  conformable  to 
the  rules  of  drama , and  animated  by  a judicious 
combination  of  all  the  feveral  powers  of  Poetry, 
Mufic,  and  Dancing ; together  with  ballets  relative 
to  the  main  adion. 

44  The  ftage-players,”  fays  an  old  Milanefe  chro- 
nicle, “ ufed  to  ling  the  feats  of  Rowland  and  Oliver ; 
44  and  thefe  fongs  were  intermixed  with,  and  fol- 
“ lowed  by,  dances  accompanied  with  mufic, 
“ performed  by  buffoons  and  mimes  in  various 
44  evolutions,  equally  grave  and  graceful.”  (y ) 

Donifon  the  monk,  in  the  firft  book  of  his  poem 
on  the  famous  countefs  Matilda,  has  in  a fingle 
line,  not  indeed  very  harmonious,  fu mined  up  the 

#See  Father  Labbeus’s  councils* 

(y)  Cantab  ant  Hijlriones  de  Rolando  et  Olivier o.  Finito  cantu , 
Bufoni  et  Mimi  in  cyfharis pidfabant?  £5*  decent i corporis  motuji 
cirQumvolv  chant  • 

feveral 
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feveral  inftruments  which  formed  the  orcheftras 
of  thole  fpedtacles  : 

Tympana  cum  cytaris , Jilvtfque  [%)  lyrifque fonant  hac. 

Spectacles  of  this  fort  had  likewife  their  deco- 
rations and  machines,  which  indeed  were  the  main 
part  in  that  exhibition  defcribed  in  the  following 
manner  by  John  Yillani : 

“ The  citizens,”  fays  he*,  “ of  St.  Friano’s 
“ quarter  at  Florence,  had  an  old  cuftom  of 
“ giving  every  year  an  exhibition,  the  fcheme  of 
“ which  was  always  new,  and  ftrikingly  fingular. 
“ In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1304,  that  jocund 
“ body  gave  notice,  that  whoever  was  for  know- 
“ ing  news  from  the  other  world  ( faper  novelle 
“ de  Taltro  mondo ) fliould  repair,  on  the  firft  of 
“ May,  to  the  bridge  which  divides  the  city  of 
“ Florence.  On  the  day  appointed,  the  bed  of 
“ the  Arno  was  found  covered  with  machines, 
“ reprefenting  dens  and  caverns  of  various  forms, 
“ in  which,  amiaft  fire,  flames,  fhrieks,  ejula- 
“ tions,  and  bowlings,  were  feen  the  tortures 
“ which  devils,  under  a thoufand  hideous  forms, 
“ were  bufy  in  infiidting  on  the  damned  ; when, 
“ lo  ! in  the  height  of  the  fhow,  the  bridge  being 
“ then  only  of  wood,  part  of  it  gave  way  under 
“ the  croud  !” 

In  thofe  ages  of  darknefs  I have  met  with  only 
one  a6t  of  hoftility  between  Italy  and  France, 

C c relating 

(z)  The  word  fti<va  occurs  indeed  in  Du  Cange;  but 
Donifon’s  line  is  the  cnly  voucher  quoted  for  it.  Should  it 
not  rather  be  pl-vis,  from  piTja,  a very  old  Tufcan  word,  and 
fynonymous  with  cornamufa9  but  indeed  more  fuitable  t® 
poetry  ? 

* Lib.  viii.  c.  10, 
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relating  to  mufic  ; and  that  is,  in  a decree  of 
the  republic  of  Bologna,  which  Ghirardacci, 
in  his  hiftory  of  that  republic,  places  in  the  year 
1288.  That  decree  orders,  Ut  cant  ores  Franci- 
genorum  in  plateis  communis  ad  cantandum  omnino 
morari  non  pojfent. 

I know  of  no  monument,  from  which  any  fure 
judgment  may  be  formed  of  the  ftate  of  Italian 
mufic  during  thofe  times : it  may  only  be  fup- 
pofed,  that  the  opportunities  of  diftinguifhing  it- 
felf  at  the  feftivals  and  exhibitions,  which  were 
infinitely  more  frequent  in  Italy  than  in  France ; 
the  kind  reception  which  entertaining  talents  every 
where  met  with,  together  with  the  rewards  be- 
llowed on  the  CoryphA  of  thofe  arts,  mull  of 
courfe  have  powerfully  improved  and  {Emulated 
the  natural  difpofitions  of  thofe  numerous  com- 
panies, which  devoted  themfelves  to  mufic,  as 
their  fettled  bufmefs. 

I had  made  myfelf  fure  of  finding  fome  infor- 
mation, concerning  the  ftate  and  the  refpedtive 
claims  of  the  Italian  and  the  French  mufic,  in 
that  letter  of  Petrarch’s,  where  he  lays  before 
Urban  V.  the  feveral  reafons,  which  in  his 
opinion  intitled  Italy  and  the  Italians  to  that  pon- 
tiff’s preference  above  France  and  the  French  : 
whereas  in  this,  and  all  the  articles  of  mere  plea- 
fure,  he  feems  to  give  the  fuperiority  to  the 
French,  but  referves  the  folid  and  eflential  qua- 
lities for  his  own  countrymen  : De  morions  vulga- 
rians, fays  he,  fateor  Gallos  et  facetos  homines , et 
gefiuum  verhorumque  levium , qui  libenter  ludnnt , 
lauie  ccenant , crebrb  bibunt , avide  convivantur : 
vera  autcm  gravitas  et  realis  moralitas  apud  Italos 
fernper  fuit.  Epift.  Genii,  lib.  ix.  ep.  i. 


As 
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As  to  thtr  remaining  monuments  of  French  mu  he 
under  the  fame  epochas,  they  have  all  palled 
through  abbe  Lebeuf  ’s  hands  : the  moft  ancient 
are  of  the  eleventh  century.  He  has  feen  fome  of 
the  two  following  centuries  : he  has  perufed  the 
old  French  ballad- makers  ; he  has  examined  the 
count  De  Champaign’s  famous  ballads,  with  Danz 
Gauthier’s  fongs  and  lamentations;  and  in  all 
thefe  compofitions,  even  thofe  cf  the  twelfth  and 
thirteenth  centuries,  he  could  fee  only  “ tunes 
■tc  with  little  or  no  melody  ; tunes,  in  which  many 
“ graces  were  left  to  be  fupplied  by  the  lingers  ; 
“ tunes,  which  were  mere  Gregorian  fmging,  and 
“ that  of  the  feventh  mood,  of  all  others  the  moft 
“ dull  and  difagreeable,  and  at  the  fame  time  the 
“ moft  difficult : but,”  adds  the  judicious  cenfor, 
u the  ears  of  that  time  probably  vyere  accuftorned 
“ to  them,  fo  that  thofe  tunes  feemed  fine,  and 
“ affected  them  accordingly.” 

It  muft  be  added,  that  Italy,  in  the  compofi- 
tion  of  mufical  dramas,  was  fome  centuries  before- 
hand with  France  ; and  that  thofe  aukward  groupes 
of  pilgrims*,  who  opened  the  firffc  theatre  in  Paris 
with  reprefentatiqns  of  the  Padion,  brought  the 
firit  notion  of  them  from  Italy. 

Indeed,  we  find  from  the  ancient  Italian  chro- 
nicles,')- that  fuch  repreferitations  of  the  Paffiort 
and  other  myfteries,  prevailed  in  Italy,  fo  early 
as  the  thirteenth  century.  The  grand  jubilee 
in  the  following  century,  drawing  numberlefs 
crowds  of  pilgrims  from  all  parts  of  Europe 
to  Rome,  this  put  them  on  the  defign  of  in- 
troducing into  their  feveral  countries  the  irnita- 

C c 2 tions 

* Boileau.  f See  Muratori. 
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tions  of  fhows,  which  from  their  novelty,  and 
their  agreement  with  the  tafte  of  the  times,  could 
not  fail  of  having  a great  run. 

As  to  dramatic  compofitions  in  muftc,  on  fub- 
jefts  either  taken  from  pagan  mythology,  or  purely 
allegorical,  the  mulical  improvements  of  the  Ita- 
lians qualified  them  to  fiiine  in  this  kind,  long 
before  other  nations  were  in  any  wife  capable  of 
fuch  performances.  The  aera  of  them  was  from 
the  year  1480.  The  frit  effay  was  exhibited 
by  cardinal  Riari,  to  the  pope  his  uncle,  and 
the  whole  Roman  court,  in  an  opera  entitled 
Pomponiano *.  The  Medicean  family  foon  gave 
into  this  fplendid  kind,  and  difplayed  that  tafte 
and  munificence,  for  which  every  branch  of  the 
fine  arts  was  fo  highly  indebted  to  it. 

From  Florence  thefe  reprefentations  quickly 
fpread  into  all  the  Italian  ftates  that  were  able  to 
fupport  the  great  expences  of  decorations,  drefies, 
and  machines,  which  even  then  were  a part  of 
thefe  performances. 

John  Antony  Bai'f,  who  had  been  brought  up 
among  thefe  fhows,  during  the  embaffy  of  his 
father  (the  celebrated  Lazarus  Bai'f)  at  Venice, 
was  the  firft  who  introduced  the  tafte  for  them  into 
France.  He  turned  his  houfe  into  an  academy 
of  mufic,  which  was  frequented  with  applaufe 
both  by  the  court  and  city ; but  this  academy 
died  with  its  founder,  -j- 

Arnidft  all  the  fondnefs  of  Catharine  de  Me- 
dicis,  and  the  Italians  in  her  fuite,  for  their 
country  exhibitions,  all  that  the  annals  of  French 

mufic 

* Sulpitlus  in  EpifL  dedic.  ad.  Notas  in  Vitruvium. 
f Papir.  MaiTon.  in  Elog,  BaifHorum. 
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mufic  mention  of  this  fpecies,  is  only  a kind  of 
opera,  a died  in  1582,  at  the  rejoicings  of  the 
famous  nuptials  of  the  duke  de  Joyeufe  and  the 
princefs  of  Vaudemont. 

I had  hopes  of  finding  fome  infight  into  the 
ftate  and  the  refpeCtive  claims  of  both  mufics, 
towards  the  clofe  of  the  fifteenth  century,  in  the 
poem  by  Jean  le  Maire  de  Beiges,  called  The 
Reconciliation  of  the  Two  Languages.  The 
poet’s  fcope  in  it  was,  to  bring  about  a thorough 
peace  and  agreement  between  two  nations  feparated 
by  the  Alps,  and  ftill  more  by  the  difference  of  the 
dimate,  of  manners  and  cuftom,  as  to  adion-,  and  by 
accents,  geftures , and  pronunciation,  as  to  fpeech. 

The  author  of  this  poem,  which  for  the  mod: 
part  confifts  of  triplets,  after  the  Italian  manner, 
places  about  Venus  a mufic  loofe  and  wanton  like 
her f elf  and  the  inftrumental  part  of  which  was 
quite  in  a new  tafte  ; the  old  pfalterions,  dulci- 
mers, and  pipes,  being  thrown  afide  for  harps 
and  monochords. 

Whether  the  poet  meant  to  indicate  the  Italian 
improvements  in  inftrumental  mufic,  or  had  his  eye 
on  fome  efforts  of  the  French  in  that  kind,  fcarcely 
could  the  latter  fupport  them,  even  under  the  reign 
of  Francis  I.  though  that  prince  was  eminent  for 
munificence  to  the  fine  arts,  and  his  wars  laid  open 
a communication  between  France  and  Italy. 

The  Louvre  collection  of  ordinances  has  one 
of  Charles  VI.  dated  the  24th  of  April,  1407, 
in  favour  of  the  fcience  of  Minfire'Ufm,  and  its 
practitioners,  the  chief  of  whom  was  ftyled  King. 
In  the  fame  collection  there  is  even  a memoir 
concerning  a like  ordinance,  i flued  by  king  John, 
in  favour  of  the  Paris  minftrels.  However  emi- 

C c 3 
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nent  we  may  fuppofe  thefe  hands  to  have  been, 
Francis  I.  thought  fit  to  bring  back,  and  to  pro- 
cure from  Italy,  feveral  virtuofi  in  this  kind.  One 
of  the  moil:  diftinguifhed  was  Mercer  Albert,  (b) 
Aretin,  in  a letter  of  the  16th  of  June,  1538, 
compliments  him  on  his  excelling  in  an  art,  di  che, 
fays  he  to  him,  fiete  lums , e vi  ha  fatto  si  caro  a fua 
maeftd  e al  mondo , i.  e.  “ of  which  you  are  the 
“ luminary,  and  which  has  fo  endeared  you  to  his 
“ majefty,  and  to  the  world.”  He  concludes  with 
defiring  him  to  deliver  to  the  king  a letter  which 
he  had  written  to  him. 

Whether  thefe  muficians  had  gone  retrograde; 
whether  (which  is  little  probable)  Henry  II.  and 
Catharine  de  Medicis  had,  on  the  deceafe  of  Fran- 
cis I,  fent  them  back  to  their  own  country  ; or  whe- 
ther, during  their  flay  in  France,  the  art  had  been  pro- 
digioufly  improved  in  Italy;  Brantome,  in  his  Life 
of  Marfhal  Briffac,  tells  us,  “ that  this  nobleman, 
“ who  was  for  a long  time  Henry  the  lid’s  general 
“ in  Piedmont,  had  the  belt  band  of  violins  in  all 
“ Italy,  and  paid  them  very  handfomely.  The  late 
“ king,  Henry  II.  and  his  queen,  hearing  great  com- 
“ mendations  of  them,  ailced  them  of  the  marfhal, 
“ to  teach  their  band,  who  were  good  for  nothing, 
“ and  no  more  than  as  little  Scotch  rebecks  in  com- 
“ parifon  of  them.  They  were  immediately  fent, 
“ the  head  performers  being  Jacques  Marie  and 
“ Baltazarin : the  latter,  coming  afterwards  to 
“ be  valet-de-chambre  to  the  queen,  was  named 
“ M.  de  Beaux- Joy eux.” 

If 

(b)  He  is  mentioned  by  feyeral  poets,  and  acquired  a hand- 
foaie  fortune.  / 
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If  the  date  of  mufic  in  the  country  deferves  to 
come  into  account,  I might  mention,  that  in  1672, 
Lewis  XIY.  paffing  through  the  capital  of  a pro- 
vince nearest  to  Paris,  that  city,  which  now  has 
regularly  two  concerts  a week,  could  give  the 
king  no  other  mufical  entertainment  than  a con- 
cert in  the  manner  of  that  in  Scarron’s  comic 
opera,  that  is,  of  eight  choir-boys,  two  of  whom 
fang,  two  played  on  the  top  of  a bafs  viol,  and 
the  four  others  were  hanged  to  four  violoncellos, 
under  the  direction  of  the  mailer  of  the  choriders. 
This  the  proprietor  of  the  houfe  where  the 
king  had  taken  up  his  lodgings,  accounted 
an  event  fit  to  be  tranfrnitted  to  pofterity  in  a 
picture  and  from  the  very  picture  have  I taken 
this  defcription. 

On  the  fecond  revival  of  the  fine  arts  in  France, 
under  M.  Colbert’s  minidry,  to  whom  it  owed 
that  of  mufic  is  well  known.  Some  zealous 
Frenchmen  will  have  it,  that  Lully  acquired  his 
whole  ikill  and  knowledge  on  this  fide  the  Alps  ; 
yet  for  the  fymphonies  of  his  firft  opera  he  could 
find  only  forry  rebecks,  the  faintnefs  of  which  for 
a long  time  fhackled  a genius,  whofe  fublimity 
and  fire  was  not  known  till  it  met  with  inftru- 
ments  capable  of  keeping  pace  with  it. 

A writer,  both  cotemporary  withr  that  renova- 
tion, and  an  excellent  judge,  has  fpoken  of  it 
with  equal  truth  and  impartiality.  “ M.  Lully,” 
fays  he,  “ has  enriched  our  mufical  rep  refen  tations 
“ with  the  mod  happy  productions  of  art,  know- 
“ ledge,  genius  and  experience,  combined.  Born  in 
“ the  country  of  fine  productions,  and  on  the  other 

hand  habituated  to  our  ways  by  living  long  in 
C c 4 France, 
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“ France,  he  has,  from  the  difpofition  of  his 
“ nation  blended  with  ours,  made  that  mafterly 
“ mixture  of  one  and  the  other,  which  pleafes, 
“ which  affefts,  which  ravifhes,  and  in  a word, 
“ inftead  of  leaving  any  thing  in  Italy  for  us  to 
“ envy,  enables  us  to  fet  it  copies.” 

The  Italians  who  are  moft  able  to  form  an 
eftimate,  have  the  fame  thoughts  of  Lully,  and 
likewife  of  Rameau  and  Mondonville ; nay,  the 
ftandard  by  which  they  judge  of  their  own  mufic, 
is  the  melody  which  thefe  French  harmonifts  have 
hit  on,  and  which  they  complain  is  often  wanting 
in  the  productions  of  their  modern  compofers. 

Perfevering  in  the  contrail  between  them  and 
the  French,  they  have  retained  the  ancient  fim- 
plicity  in  the  accompaniments,  and  Hill  more 
ftriftly  in  their  touch  of  the  organ.  Every  note 
is  diftindtly  heard,  and  the  mafculine  gravity  of 
their  play  anfwers  to  the  majefty  of  the  places, 
where  this  inftrument  is  peculiarly  admitted.  It 
commonly  executes  the  thorough-bafs  of  the  pfab 
mody,  and  afterwards  performs  its  part  piano,  with- 
out lengthening  or  fetting  it  off  with  futile  trills, 
even  in  thofe  pieces  where  it  is  left  to  its  own  liberty. 
They  who  have  heard,  at  Rome  and  Naples, 
fome  of  the  pieces  which  the  organ  plays  at  the 
Elevation,  mention  them  as  pieces  compofed  and 
executed  in  that  noble  fimplicitv,  which  charac- 
terifes  and  ever  accompanies  the  Sublime, 

In  all  other  compofitions,  the  prefent  Italian 
mufic  is  a continual  ftruggle  againfl  difficulties 
ariftng  one  from  the  other.  When  no  more  dif- 
ficulties fhall  remain  to  overcome,  when  the  slorv 
of  getting  thp  better  of  them  fhall  ceafe,  when 
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they  ffiall  be  fmoothed  to  all  fymphonifts,  the 
love  of  change  will  neceffarily  bring  back  mufic 
to  fimplicity ; and  a melody,  difmcumbered  from 
the  noife  which  drowns  it,  will  be  felt  by  every 

ear. 

This  revolution  perhaps  is  not  far  off;  all  in- 
ftruments  are  carried  in  Italy  to  a point  which 
feems  a ne  plus  ultra : but  the  moft  brilliant  exe- 
cution there  cannot  deceive  the  ears  of  eminent 
connoiffeurs ; with  them,  the  noife  which  afto- 
niffies  the  fenfitive  organs,  is  very  different  from 
the  melody  which  fnould  fpeak  to  the  foul. 

Naples  has,  for  a long  time,  been  the  fchooi 
and  feminary  of  the  belt  violins ; yet  they 
queftion  their  drill  till  they  have  been  tried  by 
the  renowned  Tartini,  do  that  they  dock  to  Padua 
purely  to  court  his  approbation.  Tartini  coolly 
hears  them  ; and,  after  very  attentively  liftening 
to  what  they  propofe  to  execute,  “ That’s  fine,” 
fays  he,  or  “ that  is  very  difficult ; that  is  bril- 
44  liantly  executed ; but,”  adds  he,  putting  his 
finger  to  his  bread;,  “ it  did  net  reach  hither  ( b).” 

Father  Martini  Vallotti  of  Padua,  an  intimate 
friend  of  Tartini,  and  of  the  fame  tafte  in  mufic, 
has  formed  a fcheme  for  bringing  the  art  and  art- 
ifts  to  true  principles ; and  it  is  carried  on  by 
himfeif,  Tartini,  monfignori  Giuftiniani,  and  Mar- 
cello, Venetian  nobles.  This  fcheme  compre- 
hends the  book  of  Pfalms  tranfiated  into  Italian 
verfea  as  literally  as  could  be  without  injuring 
the  poetry,  and  fet  to  a mufic  as  fimple  as  Lully’s 
plaineft  compofition,  I have  feen  the  firil  produc- 
tion of  this  fcheme,  in  two  volumes  excellently  en- 

- graved. 

( b)  This  exactly  agrees  with  the  Obfervations.  See  voL  II. 
P-  138. 
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graved.  This  rauiic  at  firft  fight  appears  to  be 
common  church-mufic. 

Whilft  the  Italians  are  elofely  furling  the  fails 
of  mufic,  France  fp reads  them  all,  and  improves 
every  wind  to  forward  its  courfe  through  the 
rocks,  fands,  and  dangers,  of  a fea  noted  for 
wrecks.  That  which  it  feems  to  defy,  would  per- 
haps be  rather  advantageous  than  hurtful  to  it ; as 
thereby  it  would  only  lofe  the  refufe  of  the  Italian 
ware-houfes,  of  which  it  has  haftily  made  up  its 
cargo. 

To  fpeak  plainly,  when  the  revolution  in  Italy, 
of  which  the  endeavours  above  mentioned  feem  a 
com mencement, fiiall  be  accomplifhed ; when  Italy, 
excluding  from  mufic  thofe  concetti,  which  its  pre- 
fent  poets  and  orators  are  no  lefs  careful  to  avoid, 
than  thofe  of  thelaft  century  were  ftudious  to  affedt ; 
the  French,  notwithstanding  their  language,  will 
be  found  hampered  in  all  the  bellowings,  of  which 
the  Italians  have  rid  themfelves,  and  which  France 
will  likewife  lay  afide  in  time,  either  from  reflec- 
tion or  fatiety. 

Of  this  the  confequence  will  be,  that  two  na- 
tions, fo  like  one  another  in  fo  many  amiable 
qualities,  will  for  a long  time  greatly  differ  with 
regard  to  mufic  ^ that  the  endeavours  of  the 
French  to  clofe  with  the  Italians  may  only  widen 
the  difference  ; and  laftly,  that  thofe  two  nations, 
though  running  the  fame  race,  may  perhaps  nevep 
meet  at  the  goal. 
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